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PREFACE 


It  is  probable  that  man  has  exercised  his  inquiry 
©n  every  subject  which  can  possibly  be  liable  to 
human  investigation  ; and  it  is  equally  probable 
that  those  arts  which  are  the  most  necessary  to 
his  convenience  or  comfort  were  the  primary  ob- 
jects, and  the  earliest  results  of  his  researches. 
Surrounded  by  various  animals  and  vegetables, 
the  invention  of  man  must  have  been  excited  to 
render  more  palatable  and  wholesome  those  which 
he  appropriated  to  his  sustenance ; and  pure  water 
was  doubtless  soon  exchanged  for  liquors  of  in- 
toxicating and  deleterious  qualities.  Different 
methods  of  Cookery  have  been  adopted  in  diffe- 
rent ages  by  different  nations.  If  it  be  considered 
strictly  as  an  art,  it  has  not  probably  attained 
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PREFACE. 


that  refinement  in  England  which  other  countries 
have  extended  to  it;  but  its  principles,  as  they 
are  useful  by  conducing  to  health,  are  perhaps  as 
well  understood  and  as  generally  acted  upon  in 
this  as  in  any  other  country.  The  elegance  of 
Cookery  is  consequently  attended  with  expenses 
which  can  only  be  sustained  by  the  opulent : 
plainer  methods  are  suited  to  the  income  of  plainer 
people,  but  are  equally  wholesome  and  beneficial 
to  every  class  of  society.  A moderate  limitation 
of  the  variety  of  ingredients  in  a dish  is  as  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  sound  health  as  mode- 
ration in  diet  of  every  description.  Cookery,  in  the 
seventeenth,  and  until  near  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  was  far  more  troublesome  and  ex- 
pensive than  it  is  now.  The  invention  was  then 
tortured  to  discover  methods  which  had  only  the 
recommendation  of  costliness  ; but  experience, 
and  a regard  to  frugality  and  health,  have  at  length 
produced  a system  more  rational  and  economical. 

In  the  present  work  will  be  found  every  thing 
on  the  subject  that  can  be  desirable  or  useful.  Its 
information  will  enable  the  cook  to  furnish  enter- 
tainments at  the  tables  of  the  noble  and  the  af- 
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fluent  in  the  first  stile  of  modern  elegance.  In- 
structions will  be  found  suitable  to  those  whose 
means  are  more  limited — whether  the  object  de- 
sired be  grandeur,  taste,  or  cheapness,  each 
may  be  equally  attained. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  give  re- 
peated directions  as  to  the  use  of  clean  vessels,  &c. 
for  it  surely  cannot  be  supposed  that  an  unwashed 
or  dusty  pan  or  basin,  or  a copper  stewpan  or 
saucepan,  which  has  lost  its  tinning,  will  be  used 
by  any  one  as  an  utensil  in  Cookery.  In  fine, 
cleanliness,  and  a strict  regard  to  health,  ought 
to  be  observed  as  well  in  the  ingredients  which 
compose  a dish,  as  in  the  manner  of  dressing 
them. 

t 

Every  book  of  merit  or  reputation  has  been 
consulted  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and 
every  requisite  advantage  derived  from  them. 
Confectionary  has  been  particularly  perfected  and 
received  much  addition. — Pickling,  Preserving, 
Salting,  &c.  have  been  well  attended  to  : Brewing, 
making  of  Wines,  and  Instilling,  will  be  found 
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very  useful ; and  the  Directions  for  managing 
the  Dairy  and  Farm-yard,  have  been  considerably 
improved ; — Bills  of  Fare,  & c.  are  added  : and 
the  work,  from  the  expense  in  bringing  it  for- 
ward, the  labour  which  has  been  bestowed  in  its 
execution,  and  its  consequent  superior  informa- 
tion, may  be  considered  as  better  adapted  to  ge- 
neral use  than  any  other  extant. 


\$t  January,  1805, 
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CHAP.  I. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MARKETING. 

Containing  the  Names  of  all  the  Joints  of  every  Beast ; 
and  Instructions  how  to  choose  all  Kinds  of  Butchers 
Meat,  Poultry,  Fish,  Butter , Eggs,  and  Cheese. 

of  butcher’s  meat. — Pieces  in  a Bullock. 

The  head,  tongue,  palate:  the  entrails  are  the  sweet- 
breads, kidneys,  skirts,  and  tripe;  there  is  the  double, 
the  roll,  and  the  reed  tripe. 

The  fore-quarter , first,  is  the  haunch,  which  in- 
cludes the  clod,  marrow-bone,  skin,  and  the  sticking- 
piece,  that  is  the  neck  end  ; the  next  is  the  leg-* 
of-mutton  piece,  which  has  part  of  the  blade-bone  ; 
then  the  chuck,  the  brisket,  the  fore  ribs  and  mid- 
dle rib,  which  is  called  the  chuck-rib. 

Th c hind-quarter,  first,  is  the  surloin  and  rump, the 
! thin  and  thick  flank,  the  veiney  piece,  then  the  isch- 
| bone,  or  chuck-bone,  buttock,  and  leg. 


THE  ART  OF  COOKERY. 


IN  A SHEEP. 

The  head  and  pluck ; which  includes  the  liver, 
lights,  heart,  sweetbreads,  and  melt. 

The  fore-quarter  is  the  neck,  breast,  and  shoul- 
der. 

The  hind-quarter  is  the  leg  and  loin.  The  two 
ioins  together  is  called  a chine  or  saddle  of  mutton, 
which  is  a fine  joint  when  it  is  the  little  fat  mutton. 

IN  A CALF. 

The  head  and  inwards  are  the  pluck,  which  con' 
tains  the  heart,  liver,  lights,  nut,  and  melt,  and  what 
they  call  the  skirts  (which  eat  finely  broiled),  the 
throat-sweetbread,  and  the  windpipe-sweetbread, 
which  is  the  finest. 

The  fore-quarter  is  the  shoulder,  neck,  and  breast. 

The  hind-quarter  is  the  leg,  which  contains  the 
knuckle  and  fillet,  then  the  loin. 

IN  A LAMB. 

The  head  and  pluck,  that  is,  the  liver,  lights, 
heart,  nut,  and  melt.  Then  there  is  the  fry,  which 
is  the  sweetbreads,  lamb-stones,  and  skirts,  with  some 
of  the  liver. 

The  fore-quarter  is  the  shoulder,  neck,  and  breast 
together. 

The  hind-quarter  is  the  leg  and  loin. 

IN  A HOG. 

The  head  and  inwards ; and  that  is  the  hasier, 
which  is  the  liver  and  crow,  kidney  and  skirts.  It 
is  mixed  with  a great  deal  of  sage  and  sweet  herbs. 
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pepper,  salt,  and  spice,  so  rolled  in  the  caul  and 
roasted  ; then  there  are  the  chitterlins  and  the  guts, 
which  are  cleaned  for  sausages. 

The  fore-quarter  is  the  fore  loin  and  spring;  if  a 
large  hog,  you  may  cut  a spare-rib  off. 

The  hind-quarter  only  leg  and  loin. 


A BACON  HOG. 

This  is  cut  differently,  because  of  making  hams, 
bacon,  and  pickled  pork.  Here  you  have  fine  fpare- 
ribs,  chines,  and  griskins,  and  fat  for  hog’s-lard. 
The  liver  and  crow  is  much  admired  fried  with  ba- 
con ; the  feet  and  ears  are  both  equally  good  soused. 


To  choose  Beef. 

If  it  be  true  ox-beef,  it  will  have  an  open  grain, 
and  the  fat,  if  young,  will  be  of  a crumbling  or  oily 
smoothness,  except  it  be  the  brisket  and  neck  pieces, 
with  such  others  as  are  very  fibrous.  The  colour 
of  the  lean  should  be  of  a pleasant  carnation  red,  the  fat 
rather  inclining  to  white  than  yellow  (which  seldom 
proves  good),  and  the  suet  of  a fine  white. 

Cow-beef  is  of  a closer  grain,  the  fat  whiter,  the 
bones  less,  and  the  lean  of  a paler  colour.  If  it  be 
young  and  tender,  the  dent  you  make  with  your 
finger  by  pressing  it,  will,  in  a little  time,  rise  again. 

Bull-beef  is  of  a more  dusky  red,  a closer  grain, 
and  firmer  than  either  of  the  former ; harder  to  be 
indented  with  your  finger,  and  rising  again  sooner. 
The  fat  is  very  gross  and  fibrous,  and  of  a strong 
rank  scent.  If  it  be  old  it  will  be  so  very  tough, 
that  if  you  pinch  it  you  will  scarce  make  any  impres- 
sion in  it.  If  it  be  fresh,  it  will  be  of  a lively  fresh 
colour ; but  if  stale,  of  a dark  dusky  colour,  and  very 
clammy.  If  it*  be  bruised,  the  part  affected  will 
look  of  a more  dusky  or  blackish  colour  than  the 
rest. 
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THE  ART  OF  COOKERY. 


Mutton  and  Lamb. 

Take  some  of  the  flesh  between  your  fingers  and 
pinch  it ; if  it  feels  tender,  and  soon  returns  to  its 
former  place,  it  is  young;  but  if  it'wrinkles,  and  re- 
mains so,  it  is  old.  The  fat  will  also  easily  separate 
from  the  lean,  if  it  be  young;  but  if  old,  it  will  ad- 
here more  firmly,  and  be  very  clammy  and  fibrous. 
If  it  be  ram  mutton,  the  fat  will  be  spongy,  the  grain 
close,  the  lean  rough  and  of  a deep  red,  and  when 
dented  by  your  finger  will  not  rise  again.  If  the 
sheep  had  the  rot,  the  flesh  will  be  palish,  the  fat  a 
faint  white,  inclining  to  yellow ; the  meat  will  be 
loose  at  the  bone,  and,  if  you  squeeze  it  hard,  some 
drops  of  water,  resembling  dew  or  sweat,  will  appear 
on  the  surface.  [If  it  be  a fore-quarter,  observe  the 
vein  in  the  neck,  for  if  it  looks  ruddy,  or  of  an  azure 
colour,  it  is  fresh;  but  if  yellowish,  it  is  near  taint- 
ing, and  if  green,  it  is  already  so.  As  for  the  hind- 
quarter,  smell  under  the  kidney,  and  feel  whether  the 
knuckle  be  stiff  or  limber  ; for  if  you  find  a faint  or 
ill  scent  in  the  former,  or  an  unusual  limberness  in 
the  latter,  it  is  stale.]  The  sentences  included  in 
crotchets,  will  likewise  be  the  guide  for  choosing 
lamb ; and  for  choosing  a lamb’s  head,  mind  the 
eyes : if  they  be  sunk  or  wrinkled,  it  is  stale ; if 
plump  and  lively,  it  is  new  and  sw'eet. 

Veal 

Observe  the  vein  in  the  shoulder;  for  if  it  be  of  a 
bright  red,  or  looks  blue,  it  is  newly  killed ; but  if 
greenish,  yellowish,  qr  blackish,  or  more  clammy, 
soft,  and  limber  than  usual,  it  is  stale.  Also  if  it 
has  any  green  spots  about  it,  it  is  either  tainting,  or 
already  tainted.  If  it  be  wrapt  in  wet  cloths,  it  is 
apt  to  be  musty  ; therefore  always  observe  to  smell 
it.  The  loin  taints  first  under  the  kidney,  and  the 
flesh,  when  stale,  will  be  soft  and  slimy.  The  neck 
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and  breast  are  first  tainted  at  the  upper  end,  and 

when  so  will  have  a dusky,  yellowish  or  greenish 

appearance,  and  the  sweetbread  on  he  breast  wiP  be 

clammy.  The  leg  if  newly  Pilled,  ui1  ht  'tin  in 

the  joint ; but  if  stale,  limber,  and  the  f lesh  clammy, 

intermixed  with  green  or  yellow  ish  specks  Tne 

flesh  of  a bull-calf  is  firmer  grained  and  redder  than 

that  of  a cow- calf,  and  the  fat  more  curdled.  In 

choosing  the  head,  observe  the  same  directions  as 

above  given  for  that  of  the  lamb. 

° 

Pork, 

Pinch  the  lean  between  your  fingers  ; if  it  breaks, 
and  feels  soft  and  oily,  or  if  you  can  easily  ni:.  the 
skin  with  your  nails,  or  if  the  fat  be  soft  and  oily,  it 
is  young;  but  if  the  lean  be  rough,  the  fat  vei y 
spongy,  and  the  skin  stubborn,  it  is  old.  Jf  it  be  a 
boar,  or  a hog  gelt  at  full  growth,  the  flesh  will 
feel  harder  and  rougher  than  usual,  the  skin  thicker, 
the  fat  hard  and  fibrous,  the  lean  of  a dusky  red,  and 
of  a rank  scent.  To  know  if  it  be  fresh  or  stale,  try 
the  legs  and  hams  at  the  bone  which  comes  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  fleshy  part,  by  putting  in  your  fing- 
er; for  as  it  first  taints  in  those  places,  yor  nay 
easily  discover  it  by  smelling  to  your  finger;  also 
the  skin  will  be  clammy  and  sweaty  when  stale,  but 
smooth  and  cool  when  fresh. 

Brawn. 

The  best  method  of  knowing  whether  brawn  be 
young  or  old,  is  by  the  extraordinary  or  moderate 
thickness  of  the  rind,  and  the  hardness  or  softness  of 
it;  for  the  thick  and  hard  is  old,  but  the  mode  nee 
and  soft  is  young.  It  the  rind  and  fat  be  remark- 
ably tender,  it  is  not  boar  brawn,  but  barrow  or 
sow. 
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Dried,  Hams  and  Bacon. 

Take  a sharp-pointed  knife,  run  it  into  the  middle 
of  the  ham,  on  the  inside,  under  the  bone,  draw  it  out 
quickly  and  smell  to  it ; if  its  flavour  be  fine  and  re- 
lishing, and  the  knife  little  daubed,  the  ham  is  sweet 
and  good ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  knife  be  greatly 
daubed,  has  a rank  smell,  and  a hogoo  issues  from 
the  vent,  it  is  tainted.  Or  you  may  cut  off  a piece  at 
one  end  to  look  on  the  meat  ; if  it  appear  white  and 
be  well  scented,  it  is  good;  but  if  yellowish,  or  of  a 
rusty  colour,  not  well  scented,  it  either  is  tainted  or 
rutsy,  or  at  least  will  soon  be  so.  A gammon  of  ba- 
con may  be  tried  in  the  same  manner,  and  be  sure  to 
observe  that  the  flesh  sticks  close  to  the  bones,  and 
the  fat  and  lean  to  each  other,  for  if  they  do  not,  the 
hog  was  not  sound.  Take  care  also  that  the  extreme 
part  of  the  fat  near  the  rind  be  white,  for  if  that  be  of 
a darkish  or  dirty  colour,  and  the  lean  pale  and  soft, 
with  some  streaks  of  yellow,  it  is  rusty,  or  soon  will 
be  so. 


Venison. 

Try  the  haunches,  shoulders,  and  fleshy  parts  of  the 
sides  with  your  knife,  in  the  same  manner  as  before 
directed  for  ham,  and  in  proportion  to  the  sweet  or 
rank  smell  it  is  new  or  stale.  With  relation  to  the 
other  parts,  observe  the  colour  of  the  meat;  for  if  it 
be  stale  or  tainted,  it  will  be  of  a black  colour,  inter- 
mixed with  yellowish  or  greenish  specks.  If  it  De 
old,  the  flesh  will  be  tough  and  hard,  the  fat  con- 
tracted, the  hoofs  large  and  broad,  and  the  heel  horny 
and  much  worn. 
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OF  POULTRY. 

To  know  if  a Capon  be  a true  one  or  not , or  whe- 
ther it  be  young  or  old , new  or  stale. 

If  a capon  be  young,  his  spurs  will  be  short  and 
blunt,  and  his  legs  smooth ; if  a true  capon,  it  will 
have  a fat  vein  on  the  side  of  the  breast,  a thick  belly 
and  rump,  and  its  comb  will  be  short  and  pale.  If 
it  be  new,  it  will  have  a close  hard  vent ; but  if  stale, 
an  open  loose  vent. 

To  choose  a Cock  or  Hen  Turkey,  Turkey-Poults , 

%c. 

If  the  spurs  of  a turkey-cock  are  short,  and  his 
legs  black  and  smooth,  he  is  young?  but  if  his  spurs 
be  long,  and  his  legs  pale  and  rough,  he  is  old.  If 
long  killed,  his  eyes  will  be  sunk  into  his  head,  and 
his  feet  feel  very  dry ; but  if  fresh,  his  feet  will  be 
limber,  and  his  eyes  lively.  For  the  hen,  observe 
the  same  signs.  If  she  be  with  egg,  she  will  have  an 
open  vent ; but  if  not,  a close  hard  vent.  The  same 
signs  will  serve  to  discover  the  newness  or  staleness 
of  turkey-poults ; and  with  respect  to  their  age,  you 
cannot  be  deceived. 

A Cock,  Hen,  8$c. 

If  a cock  be  young,  his  spurs  will  be  short  and 
dubbed  (be  sure  to  observe  that  they  are  not  pared 
or  scraped  to  deceive  you ) ; but  if  sharp  and  standing 
out,  he  is  old.  If  his  vent  be  hard  and  close,  it  is  a 
sign  of  his  being  newly  killed  • but  if  he  be  stale,  his 
vent  will  be  open.  The  same  signs  will  discover 
whether  a hen  be  new  or  stale;  and  if  old,  her  legs 
and  comb  will  be  rough  ; but  if  young,  smooth. 
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To  know  if  Chickens  are  mew  or  stale. 

If  they  are  pulled  dry,  they  will  be  stiff  when 
new ; but  when  stale,  they  will  be  limber,  and  their 
vents  green.  If  they  are  scalded,  or  pulled  wet, 
rub  the  breast  with  your  thumb'  or  finger,  and  if 
they  are  rough  and  stiff,  they  are  new  ; but  if  smooth 
and  slippery,  stale. 

To  choose  a Goose,  wild  Goose,  and  Bran-goose. 

If  the  bill  and  foot  be  red,  and  the  body  full  of 
hairs,  she  is  old  ; but  if  the  bill  be  yellowish,  and 
the  body  has  but  few  hairs,  she  is  young.  If  new, 
her  feet  will  be  limber  ; but  if  stale,  dry.  Under- 
stand the  same  of  a wild  goose,  and  bran-goose. 

Wild  and  tame  Ducks. 

These  fowls  are  hard  and  thick  on  the  belly  when 
fat,  but  thin  and  lean  when  poor  ; limber  footed 
when  new,  but  dry-footed  when  stale.  A wild  duck 
may  be  distinguished  from  a tame  one  by  its  foot 
being  smaller  and  reddish. 

Bustard. 

Observe  the  same  rules  in  choosing  this  curious 
fowl  as  those  already  given  for  the  turkey. 

The  Shuffler,  Godzvits,  Marie,  Knots.  Gulls,  Ruffs, 
Dotters,  and  IVheat-ears. 

These  birds,  when  new,  are  limber-footed  ; when 
stale  dry-footed:  when  fat,  they  have  a fat  rump ; 
when  lean,  a close  and  hard  one  : when  young,  their 
legs  are  smooth  ; when  old,  rough. 
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Pheasant  Coch  and  Hen. 

i i 11. 

The  spurs  of  the  pheasant  cock,  when  young-,  are 
short  and  dubbed ; but  long  and  sharp  when  old  : 

? when  new,  he  has  a firm  vent ; when  stale,  an  open 
and  flabby  one.  The  pheasant  hen,  when  young, 
has  smooth  legs,  and  her  flesh  is  of  a fine  and  curious 
grain ; but  when  old,  her  legs  are  rough,  and  her 
flesh  hairy  when  pulled.  If  she  be  with  egg,  her 
vent  will  be  open ; if  not,  close.  The  same  signs, 
as  to  newness  or  staleness,  are  to  be  observed  as  were 
ti  before  given  for  the  cock. 

Heath  and  Pheasant  Poults . 

The  feet  of  these,  when  new,  are  limber,  and  their 
vents  white  and  stiff ; but  when  stale,  are  dry-footed, 

1:  their  vents  green,  and  if  you  touch  it  hard,  will  peel. 

Heath  Cock  and  Hen . 

The  newness  or  staleness  of  these  are  known  by 
the  same  signs  as  the  foregoing  ; but  when  young, 
r their  legs  and  bills  are  smooth ; when  old,  both  are 
(i  rough. 

Woodcock  and  Snfae . 

These  fowls  are  limber-footeu  wnoi  i,ew 
stale,  dry-footed  : if  fat,  thick  and  hard  ; but  if  tneir 
noses  are  snotty,  and  their  throats  moorish  and  mud- 
dy, they  are  bad.  A snipe,  particularly,  if  fat,  has 
t a fat  vein  in  the  side  under  the  wing,  and  in  the  vent 
> feels  thick.  6 

’■I  i 
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Partridge  Cock  or  Hen. 

These  fowls,  when  young,  have  black  bills,  and 
yellowish  legs  ; when  old,  white  bills  and  blueish 
legs  ; when  new  a fast  vent ; when  stale,  a green  and 
open  one,  which  will  peel  with  a touch  : if  they  had 
fed  lately  on  green  wheat,  and  their  crops  be  full, 
smell  to  their  mouths,  lest  their  crops  be  tainted. 

Doves  or  Pigeons,  Plovers,  8$c. 

The  turtle-dove  is  distinguished  by  a blueish  ring 
round  its  neck,  the  other  parts  being  almost  white. 
The  stock-dove  exceeds  both  the  wood-pigeon  and 
ring-dove  in  bigness.  The  dove-house  pigeons  are 
red-legged  when  old  : if  new  and  fat,  limber-footed, 
and  feel  full  in  the  vent ; but  when  stale,  their  vents 
are  green  and  liabby. 

After  the  same  manner  you  may  choose  the  grey 
and  green  plover,  fieldfare,  thrush,  mavis,  lark, 
blackbird,  &c. 

Teal  and  Widgeon. 

These,  when  new,  are  limber-footed  ; when  stale, 
dry-footed  ; thick  and  hard  on  the  belly,  if  fat ; but 
thin  and  soft,  if  lean. 


Have. 

If  the  claws  of  a hare  are  blunt  and  rugged,  and 
the  clift  in  her  lip  spread  much,  she  is  old  ; but  the 
opposite,  if  young : if  new  and  fresh  killed,  the  flesh 
will  be  white  and  stiff ; if  stale,  limber  and  blackish 
in  many  places.  If  the  hare  be  young,  the  ears  will 
tear  like  a sheet  of  brown  paper;  if  old,  they  are  dry 
and  tough. 
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Leveret. 

The  newness  or  staleness  may  be  known  by  the 
same  signs  as  the  hare  ; bu  t in  order  to  discover  if  it 
be  a real  leveret,  feel  near  the  foot  on  its  fore  leg ; if 
you  find  there  a nob  or  small  bone,  it  is  a true  leveret; 
but  if  not,  a hare. 

A Rabbit. 

If  a rabbit  be  old,  the  claws  will  be  very  long  and 
rough,  and  grey  hairs  intermixed  with  the  wool ; 
but  if  young,  the  claws  and  wool  smooth  ; if  stale, 
it  will  be  limber,  and  the  flesh  will  look  blueish, 
having  a kind  of  slime  upon  it ; but  if  fresh  it  will  be 
stiff,  and  the  flesh  white  and  dry. 

OF  FISH. 

To  choose  Salmon,  Trout,  Carp,  Tench,  Pike,  Gray- 
lings, Barbel,  Chub,  Whiting,  Smelt , Ruff',  Eel, 
Shad,  8$c. 

The  newness  or  staleness  of  these  fish  is  known  by 
the  colour  of  their  gills,  their  being  hard  or  easy  to 
be  opened,  the  standing  out  or  sinking  of  their  eyes, 
their  fins  being  stiff  or  limber,  and  by  smelling  to 
their  gills.  Eels  taken  in  running  water  are  better 
than  those  taken  in  ponds  ; of  these  the  silver  ones 
are  most  esteemed. 

Turbot. 

If  this  fish  be  plump  and  thick,  and  its  belly  of  a 
cream  colour,  it  is  good ; but  if  thin,  and  of  a blueish 
white  on  the  belly,  not  so. 

c 2 
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So  a Is. 

If  these  are  thick  and  stiff,  and  of  a cream  colour 
on  the  belly,  they  will  spend  firm  ; but  if  thin,  lim- 
ber, and  their  bellies  of  ablueish  white,  they  will  eat 
very  loose. 

Plaice  and,  Flounders. 

When  these  fish  are  new,  they  are  stiff,  and  the 
eyes  look  lively  and  stand  out ; but  when  stale,  the 
contrary.  The  best  plaice  are  blueish  on  the  belly  ; 
but  flounders  of  a cream  colour, 

Cod  and  Codling. 

Choose  those  which  are  thick  towards  the  head, 
and  their  flesh,  when  cut,  very  white. 

Fresh  Herrings  and  Mackerel. 

If  these  are  new,  their  gills  will  be  of  a lively 
shining  redness,  their  eyes  sharp  and  full,  and  the  fish 
stiff ; but  if  stale,  their  gills  will  look  dusky  and  faded, 
their  eyes  dull  and  sunk  down,  and  their  tails 
limber. 


Pickled  Salmon. 

The  scales  of  this  fish,  when  new  and  good,  are 
stiff  and  shining,  the  flesh  oily  to  the  touch,  and 
parts  in  fleaks  without  crumbling;  but  the  opposite, 
when  bad. 

Pickled  and  red  Herrings. 

Take  the  former,  and  open  the  back  to  the  bone  ; 
if  it  be  white,  or  of  a bright  red,  and  the  flesh  white. 
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oily,  and  fleaky,  they  are  good.  If  the  latter  smell 
veil*,  be  of  a good  gloss,  and  part  well  from  thebone, 
they  are  also  good. 

Dried  Ling . 

The  best  sort  of  dried  ling  is  that  which  is  thickest 
in  the  pole,  and  the  flesh  of  the  brightest  yellow. 

Pickled  Sturgeon . 

The  veins  and  gristle  of  the  fish,  when  good,  are 
of  a blue  colour,  the  flesh  white,  the  skin  limber, 
the  fat  underneath  of  a pleasant  scent,  and  you  may- 
cut  it  without  its  crumbling. 


Lobsters. 

If  a lobster  be  new,  it  has  a pleasant  scent  at  that 
part  of  the  tail  which  joins  to  the  body,  and  the  tail 
will,  when  opened, . fall  smart,  like  a spring ; but 
when  stale,  it  has  a rank  scent,  and  the  tail  limber 
and  flagging.  If  it  be  spent,  a white  scurf  will  issue 
from  the  mouth  and  roots  of  the  small  legs.  If  it  be 
full,  the  tail,  about  the  middle,  will  be  full  of  hard 
reddish  skinned  meat,  which  you  may  discover  by 
thrusting  a knife  between  the  joints,  on  the  bend  of 
the  tail.  The  heaviest  are  best,  if  there  be  no  water 
in  them.  cock  is  generally  smaller'  than  the 

]ben,  of  a deeper  red  when  boiled,  has  no  spawm  or 
seed  under  its  tail,  and  the  uppermost  fins  within  its 
tail  are  stiff  and  hard. 


Crab  Fish,  great  and  small. 

When  they  are  stale,  their  shells  will  be  ofa  dusky 
red  colour,  the  joints  of  their  claws  limber  ; they  arc 
loose,  and  may  be  turned  any  way  with  the  finger 
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and  from  under  their  throat  will  issue  an  ill  smell ; 
but  if  otherwise,  they  are  good. 


Prawns  and  Shrimps. 

If  they  are  hard  and  stiff,  of  a pleasant  scent,  and 
their  tails  turn  strongly  inward,  they  are  new  ; but  if 
they  are  limber,  their  colour  faded,  of  a faint  smell, 
and  feel  slimy,  they  are  stale. 

OF  BUTTER,  EGGS,  AND  CHEESE. 

To  choose  Butter  and  Eggs. 

When  you  buy  butter,  taste  it  yourself,  and 
do  not  trust  to  the  taste  they  give  you,  lest  you  be 
deceived  by  a well-tasted  and  scented  piece  artfully 
placed  in  the  lump.  Salt  butter  is  better  scented 
than  tasted,  by  putting  a knife  into  it,  and  putting  it 
immediately  to  your  nose;  but,  if  it  be  a cask,  it 
may  be  purposely  packed,  therefore  trust  not  to  the 
top  alone,  but  unhoop  it  to  the  middle, . thrusting 
your  knife  between  the  staves  of  the  cask,  and  then 
you  cannot  be  deceived. 

When  you  buy  eggs,  put  the  great  end  to  your 
tongue  ; if  it  feels  warm,  it  is  new  ; but  if  cold,  it  is 
stale  ; and  according  to  the  heat  or  coldness  of  it,  the 
egg  is  newTer  or  staler.  Or  take  the  egg,  hold  it  up 
against  the  sun  or  candle ; if  the  white  appears  clear 
and  fair,  and  the  yolk  around,  it  is  good ; but  if 
muddy  or  cloudy,  and  the  yolk  broken,  it  is  bad. 
Or  take  the  egg,  and  put  it  into  a pan  of  cold  water ; 
the  fresher  it  is,  the  sooner  it  will  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom ; but  if  it  be  rotten,  or  addled,  it  will  swim 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  best  w’ay  to  keep 
them  is  in  bran  or  meal ; though  some  place  their 
small  ends  downwards  in  fine  wood-ashes  , but  for 
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longer  keeping,  burying  them  in  salt  will  preserve 
them  almost  in  any  climate. 

Cheese. 

Cheese  is  to  be  chosen  by  its  moist  and  smooth  coat ; 
if  old  cheese  be  rough-coated,  rugged,  or  dry  at  top, 
beware  of  little  worms  or  mites  ; if  it  be  over-full  of 
holes,  moist  or  spongy,  is  subject  to  maggots.  If 
any  soft  or  perished  place  appear  on  the  outside,  try 
how  deep  it  goes,  for  the  greater  part  may  be  hid 
within. 


CHAP.  II. 

SOUPS. 


IAeep  all  the  pots,  or  saucepans  and  covers  very  clean, 
and  well  tinned,  &c.  Observe  in  all  broths  and 
soups,  that  one  thing  does  not  taste  more  than 
another,  but  the  taste'  be  equal,  and  of  a line  agree- 
able relish. 


Beef  Stock. 

Put  chuck  beef  cut  in  pieces  into  a pot,  set  it  on 
the  fire,  with  water  enough  to  cover  it.  When  boil- 
ing, skim  it  clean  ; add  a bunch  of  parsley  and  thyme, 
cleaned  carrots,  leeks,  onions,  turnips,  celery,  and 
a little  salt.  Boil  the  meat  till  it  is  tender,  skim  off 
the  fat,  and  strain  it  through  a fine  hair  sieve. 


Veal  Stock,  for  Soups. 

Cut  a leg  of  veal  and  some  lean  ham  into  pieces, 
put  them  into  a pan  with  a quart  of  water,  some 
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peeled  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  leeks,  and  cellery; 
draw  them  down  till  nearly  done,  but  do  not  let  it 
colour ; add  beef  stock  enough  to  cover  the  ingre- 
dients, boil  the  whole  one  hour,  skim  off  all  the  fat 
very  carefully,  and  strain  it;  and  if  any  game  be 
drawn  down  wuth  it  the  flavour  will  be  delicious  ; be 
very  careful,  or  it  will  burn.  Without  this  it  will  be 
useful  for  white  soups  ; and  may  be  coloured  to  any* 
degree  wanted,  with  the  liquid  of  colour  for  sauces. 

Essence  of  Meat , 

Is  veal  stock  reduced  to  a proper  consistence,  but 
it  must  not  be  coloured. 

Cullis,  or  a thick  Gravy. 

Put  into  a pan,  with  one  quart  of  water,  slices  of 
ham,  veal,  celery,  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  leeks,  a 
small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some  allspice,  black 
pepper,  mace,  a piece  of  lemon-peel,  and  two  bay- 
leaves,  and  draw  these  till  of  a light  brown,  (but  do 
not  let  it  burn)  and  discharge  it  with  beef  stock. 
When  it  boils,  skim  it  clear  from  fat,  and  thicken  it 
with  flour  and  w'ater,  or  flour  and  butter  passed. 
Boil  it  gently  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  season  it 
with  Cayenne- pepper,  lemon-juice,  and  salt;  strain 
it,  and  add  a little  of  the  following  liquid. 

Liquid  of  Colour  for  Sauces , f'C. 

Put  on  a slow  fire  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fine 
brown  sugar  in  a clean  frying  pan,  and  half  a gill 
of  water  ; stir  it  with  a wooden  spoon  till  burnt  and 
of  a good  bright  colour,  and  discharge  it  with  water; 
when  boiling,  skim  it,  and  strain  it.  Cover  it  close  anc^ 
put  it  by  for  use. 
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Bensliamellc . 

Cut  in  pieces  white  veal,  lean  ham,  turnips,  celery, 
onions,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a little  whole  white  pep- 
per; put  these  over  a very  slow  fire  till  nearly  ten- 
der, when  discharge  it  with  beef  stock.  Boil  it,  skim 
it,  thicken  it  with  flour  and  water,  or  flour  and  butter 
passed  ; add  cream  enough  to  make  it  white.  Sim- 
mer it  gently  half  an  hour,  and  after  straining  it 
through  a cloth,  it  must  be  of  the  thickness  of  light 
batter.. 

A Passing  of  Elour  and  Butter. 

Melt  fresh  butter  in  a stewpan  over  a very  slow 
fire,  add  flour  enough  to  make  a paste,  and  mix  thenf 
on  the  fire  with  a whisk  for  ten  minutes. 

Soup  a la  Peine . 

Boil  three  quarts  of  veal  stock  with  a blade  of  mace 
in  it;  strain  it  and  add  to  it  the  crumb  of  four  penny 
French  rolls,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  sweet 
almonds  blanched  and  finely  pounded,  and  the  white 
meat  of  a dressed  fowl ; simmer  these  together  ten 
minutes,  and  rub  them  through  a tamis  cloth  till  the 
soup  is  of  a proper  thickness,  season  it  with  saltj 
boil  it  one  hour  in  a gill  of  cream,  and  serve  it. 

Crayfish  Soup. 

Boil,  till  of  a middling  thickness,  three  quarts  of 
veal  stock,  the  crumb  of  four  penny  French  rolls^ 
the  meats  of  a hen  lobster,  and  half  a hundred 
crayfish  pounded,  with  some  live  lobster  spawn;  skim 
it  and  rub  it  through  a tamis  cloth  ; season  it  to  the 
palate  with  salt  and  Cayenne  pepper.  Cut  the  crust  of 
French  bread  into  small  round  pieces,  and  serve  it  up0 
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Vermicelli  Soup,  while. 

Boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  three  quarts  of  veal 
stoc.k  and  two  ounces  of  vermicelli,  rub  it  through  a 
tamis  cloth,  season  it  with  salt,  skim  it,  and  add 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  a 
little  salt,  mixed  well  together.  Simmer  it  for  five 
minutes,  and  serve  it. 

Cleared  Brown  Stock. 

To  three  quarts  of  veal  stock  add  a small  quantity 
of  liquid  colour  ; season  it  with  salt  and  a little 
Cayenne ; beat  up  two  yolks,  two  whites,  and  two 
shells  ofeggs  ; whisk  the  whole  together;  boil  it  gently 
ten  minutes,  and  strain  it  through  a tamis  cloth. 

This  stock  is  excellent  for  rice,  brown  vermicelli, 
celery,  sante,  turnip,  and  many  other  soups.  • 

Bice  Soup. 

Wash,  pick,  parboil,  and  drain  dry  two  ounces 
of  rice,  and  boil  it  gently  till  it  is  tender  in  three 

quarts  of  cleared  stock. 

. / 

Rice  Soup  another  Way. 

Gently  simmer  a pound  of  rice  and  a little  cinna- 
mon into  two  quarts  of  water,  cover  it  close,  till  the 
rice  is  quite  tender.  Take  out  the  cinnamon,  sweet- 
en it  ; grate  into  it  half  a nutmeg,  and  let  it  stand  till 
cold.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  with  half  a 
pint  of  white  wine,  and  stir  them  into  the  rice.  Set 
the  whole  over  a slow  fire,  and  stir  it  all  the  time, 
lest  it  should  curdle.  When  it  is  of  a good  thickness, 
and  boils,  take  it  up  and  keep  stirring  it  till  you  pour 
it  into  the  dish. 
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Celery  Soup. 

Cut  celery  heads  two  inches  long,  and  cut  some 
of  the  white  part  small:  wash,  blanch,,  and  drain  the 
whole,  and  simmer  it  with  three  quarts  of  cleared  stock 
until  the  oelery  is  tender  ; skim  it  well,  and  serve  it. 

Turnip  Soup. 

Pare  turnips,  cut  them  into  different  shapes,  fry 
them  in  a bit  of  lard  till  of  a light  brown  colour,  drain 
and  wipe  them  free  from  fat,  boil  them  gently  with 
cleared  stock  till  tender. 

Cressey  Soup. 

Stew  the  red  part  of  twelve  large  red  carrots,  cut  them 
into  astewpan  with  turnips,  celery,  leeks,  and  onions 
cut  in  pieces,  and  half  a pint  of  split  pease  in  a quart  of 
water  till  tender,  with  some  stock  to  keep  them  from 
burning;  rub  the  whole  through  a tamis,  add  five 
pints  of  veal  stock  and  some  blanched  water-cresses  ; 
then  boil  it  for  twenty  minutes,  skim  it,  and  season  it 
with  salt ; let  it  be  the  thickness  of  pease-soup,  and 
serve  it  up. 

Sant  6,  or  Spring  Soup. 

Pare  turnips  and  carrots,  cut  them  into  shapes, 
with  celery  heads  about  two  inches  long;  wash  and 
steam  them  separately  in  a little  water  till  nearly  done, 
when  cut  the  white  of  the  celery  small,  likewise  a small 
quantity  of  leeks,  cabbage,  cos  lettuces,  endive,  and 
chervil ; blanch  and  drain  them  dry  ; put  all  the  vege- 
tables to  boil  till  tender,  with  three  quarts  of  cleared 
brown  stock  ; if  in  season,  add  green  pease,  tops  of 
asparagus,  and  button  onions,  steamed,  &c. 

You  may  put  in  a small  piece  of  bouillie  beef 
stewed,  but  dry  it  with  a cloth,  and  put  it  in  the  soup 
with  the  vegetables  when  you  serve  it. 
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Onion  Soup. 

Cut  eight  middling-sized  pcded  onions  into  very 
thin  slices,  pass  them  with  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  fresh  butter  and  flour  till  tender:  boil  it  with 
three  quarts  of  veal  stock  for  twenty  minutes ; skim 
it;  season  it  with  salt,  and  add  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  a little  salt,  mixed 
together.  Beat  up  the  whole  well  with  a whisk, 
simmer  it,  and  serve  it. 

V 

Almoncl  Soup. 

Beat  a quart  of  almonds  in  a marble  mortar,  with 
the  yolks  of  six  hard  eggs,  to  a fine  paste.  Mix 
them  by  degrees  with  two  quarts  of  new  milk,  a 
quart  of  cream,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  double 
refined  sugar  beat  fine,  and  stir  the  whole  well 
together ; then  set  it  over  a slow  fire,  and  stir  it 
quick  till  it  is  of  a good  thickness,  and  then  take 
it  off,  pour  it  into  your  dish,  and  serve  it  up. 
Keep  it  constantly  stirring  till  it  boils,  or  it  will 
curdle. 

Soup  and  Bouillle. 

To  make  the  bouillie,  roll  five  pounds  of  brisket 
of  beef  tight  with  a tape  ; put  it  into  a stewpot, 
with  four  pounds  of  the  leg-of-mutton  piece  of  beef, 
and  about  seven  or  eight  quarts  of  water.  Boil  these 
upas  quick  as  possible,  and  skim  it  very  clean; 
add  one  large  onion,  six  or  seven  cloves,  some  whole 
pepper,  two  or  three  carrots,  or  a turnip  or  two,  a 
leek,  and  two  heads  of  celery.  Stew  these  very 
gently,  closely  covered,  for  six  or  seven  hours. 
About  an  hour  before  dinner,  strain  the  soup  through 
a piece  of  dimity  that  has  been  dipped  in  cold  water; 
put  the  rough  side  upwards.  Have  ready  boiled  car- 
rots cut  like  wheelSj  turnips  cut  in  balls,  spinach,  a 
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little  chervil  and  sorrel,  two  heads  of  endive  and  one 
or  two  of  celery  cut  into  pieces.  Put  these  in  a tu- 
reen, with  a Dutch  loaf  or  a French  roll  dried,  after 
the  crumb  is  taken  out.  Pour  the  soup  to  these 
boiling  hot,  and  add  a little  salt  and  Cayenne.  Take 
the  tape  from  the  bouillie,  and  serve  it  in  a square 
dish,  with  mashed  turnips  and  sliced  carrots  in  two 
little  dishes.  The  turnips  and  carrots  may  be  cut 
with  an  instrument  that  may  be  bought  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Ox-check  Soup. 

Break  the  bones,  and  having  washed  the  cheek 
thoroughly  clean,  put  it  in  a large  stewpan,  with 
about  two  ounces  of  butter  at  the  bottom,  and  lay 
the  fleshy  side  of  the  cheek  downwards.  Add 
half  a pound  of  lean  ham,  cut  in  slices.  Put  in 
four  heads  of  celery  cut  small,  three  large  onions, 
two  carrots,  one  parsnip  sliced,  and  three  blades  of 
mace.  Set  it  over  a moderate  fire  for  about  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour  ; after  which  put  in  four  quarts  of 
water,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  till  reduced  to  two. 
If  you  mean  to  use  it  as  soup  only,  strain  it  clear 
off,  and  put  in  the  white  part  of  a head  of  celery, 
cut  in  small  pieces,  with  a little  browning,  to  make 
it  a fine  colour.  Scald  two  ounces  of  vermicelli, 
and  put  it  into  the  soup,  then  let  it  boil  for  about 
ten  minutes,  and  pour  it  into  a tureen,  with  the 
crust  of  a French  roll,  and  serve  it  up.  If  it  is 
to  be  used  as  a stew,  take  up  the  cheek  as  whole  as 
possible,  and  have  ready  a boiled  turnip  and  carrot 
cut  in  square  pieces,  a slice  of  bread  toasted  and 
cut  in  small  dices,  put  in  a little  Cayenne  pepper, 
strain  the  soup  through  a hair  sieve  upon  the  whole, 
and  serve  it. 

Maccaroni  Soup. 

Mix  three  quarts  of  strong  broth  with  one  of 
gravy.  Boil  half  a pound  of  small  pipe  maccaroni 
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in  three  quarts  of  water,  with  a little  butter,  till  it 
is  tender,  after  which  strain  it  through  a sieve. 
Cut  it  in  pieces  of  about  two  inches  in  length,  put 
it  into  the  soup,  and  boil  it  up  for  about  ten 
minutes.  Serve  it  in  a tureen,  with  the  crust  of  a 
French  roll  toasted. 

Calf's  Head  Soup. 

Wash  the  head  clean,  strewing  a little  salt  on  it 
to  rake  out  the  slime;  then  put  it  into  a stew- 
pan,  with  water,  throw  in  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  five  or  six  blades  of 
mace,  and  some  pearl  barley.  Stew  it  till  it  is  ten- 
der and  put  in  some  stewed  celery.  Season  it  with 
pepper,  pour  the  soup  into  a dish,  place  the  head 
in  the  middle,  and  serve  it. 

/ 

Pease  Soup , in  the  common  Way- 

Put  a quart  of  split  pease  into  four  quarts  of  wa- 
ter, with  some  roast  beef  bones,  or  a little  lean 
bacon.  Add  one  head  of  celery,  cut  small,  with 
three  or  four  turnips.  Let  it  boil  gently  till  it  is 
reduced  to  two  quarts,  and  then  work  it  through 
a cullender  with  a wooden  spoon.  Mix  a little 
flour  and  water  well  together,  and  boil  them  in  the 
soup.  Add  another  head  of  celery,  with  Cayenne 
pepper  and  salt  to  your  taste.  Cut  a slice  of  bread 
in  dice,  fry  them  a light  brown,  and  put  them 
into  a dish;  after. which  pour  in  the  soup,  and 
serve  it. 

> 

G reen  Pease  Soup. 

Stew  a quart  of  young  green  pease,  four  turnips 
pared  and  cut  into  dice,  two  cos  lettuces  in  small  slices, 
and  two  middling  sized  onions  cut  fine,  with  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  till  nearly  done. 
Then  boil  two  quarts  of  large  fresh  green  pease  in 
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three  quarts  of  veal  stock  till  tender;  strain  and 
pound  them,  preserve  the  liquor,  and  rub  the 
pease  through  a tamis ; put  the  pulp  and  the  liquor 
to  the  herbs,  with  a little  flour  and  water,  pepper 
and  salt,  and  season  with  sugar,  if  it  be  liked.  Boil 
this  half  an  hour  ; skim  it,  put  in  the  pulp  of 
boiled  parsley  rubbed  through  a tamis,  and  it  will 
give  it  a fine  green  colour.  Put  into  a plate  thin 
sippets  of  bread,  dried  before  the  fire,  and  serve 
it  up  with  the  soup. 


Old  Pease  Soup. 

Cut  into  pieces  chuck  beef,  knuckles  of  ham 
and  veal,  pickled  pork  cut  into  square  pieces  of 
half  a pound  each ; boil  them  in  a sufficiency  of 
water  with  peeled  turnips,  leeks,  onions,  carrots, 
and  celery  cut  into  slices,  and  some  old  split  pease 
with  a sufficient  quantity  of  water , skim  it  well 
and  add  a small  bunch  of  dried  mint.  When 
the  pork  is  nearly  done,  put  it  to  the  soup  half  an 
hour  before  it  is  served  up.  When  all  the  ingre- 
dients are  tender,  take  the  mint  out,  rub  the  soon 
well  through  a tamis,  put  to  the  liquor  turnips  cft 
like  dice,  and  celery  and  leeks  cut  small.  Boil  the 
oup,  skim  it  and  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt 
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juice,  and  salt ; boil  it  and  put  it  to  the  giblets, 
stew  them  till  quite  tender;  put  in  egg  and  force- 
meat balls,  and  serve,  it  up. 

Milk  Soup. 

Into  two  quarts  of  new  milk  put  two  sticks  of 
cinnamon,  two  bay-leaves,  a small  quantity  of 
basket  salt,  and  a little  sugar..  While  these  are 
heating,  blanch  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds, 
and  beat  them  to  a paste  in  a marble  mortar.  Mix 
some  milk  with  them  by  a little  at  a time,  and  while 
they  are  heating,  grate  some  lemon-peel  with  the 
almonds,  and  a little  of  the  juice  ; after  which  strain 
it  through  a coarse  sieve;  mix  all  together,  and  boil 
it  up.  Cut  some  slices  of  French  bread,  dry  them 
before  the  fire  ; soak  them  a little  in  the  milk,  lay 
them  at  the  bottom  of  the  tureen,  pour  in  the  soup, 
.Sind  serve  it. 

Scotch  'Barley  Broth. 

Cut  a leg  of  beef  into  pieces,  and  boil  it  in  three 
gallons  of  water,  with  a sliced  carrot  and  a crust 
of  bread,  till  reduced  to  one  half ; strain  it  off,  and 
put  it  again  into  the  pot,  and  boil  it  for  an  hour 
with  half  a pound  of  barley,  four  or  five  heads  of 
celery  cut  small,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a large 
onion,  a little  parsley  chopped  small,  and  a few 
marigolds ; then  put  in  a large  fowl,  and  keep  it 
boiling  till  the  broth  is  quite  good.  Season  it  with 
salt,  take  out  the  onion  and  sweet  herbs,  and  serve 
it  with  the  fowl  in  the  middle.  The  fowl  may  or 
may  not  be  used,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 
Broth  may  be  made  with  a sheep’s  head,  which 
must  be  chopped  into  pieces,  or  six  pounds  of 
thick  flank  of  beef,  boiled  in  six  quarts  of  water. 
Put  in  the  barley  with  the  meat,  and  boil  it  very 
gently  for  an  hour,  keeping  it  clear  from  scum. 
Then  put  in  the  before- mentioned  ingredients,  with 
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turnips  and  carrots,  clean  scraped  and  pared,  and 
cut  small:  Boil  them  gently  together  till  the  broth 

is  good.  Season  it,  take  it  up,  pour  the  broth  into 
the  tureen,  with  the  beef  in  the  middle,  and  car- 
rots and  turnips  round  the  dish,  and  serve  it.  This 
is  a good  dish  for  winter. 


Soup  Lorraine. 

Blanch  a pound  of  almonds,  and  beat  them  fine 
in  a mortar,  with  a little  water  to  keep  them 
from  oiling.  Take  the  white  part  of  a large  roasted 
fowl,  and  the  yolks  of  four  poached  eggs,  and  pound 
all  together  very  fine.  Pour  three  quarts  of  strong 
white  veal  broth,  with  the  fat  clean  fkimmed  off, 
into  a stewpan  with  the  other  ingredients,  well 
mixed  together.  Boil  them  over  a slow  fire,  and 
mince  the  white  part  of  another  fowl  very  fine. 
Season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a little 
beaten  mace.  Put  in  butter  about  the  size  of  an 
egg,  with  a spoonful  or  two  of  the  soup  strained, 
and  set  it  over  the  fire.  Cut  two  French  rolls  into 
thin  slices,  and  set  them  before  the  fire  to  crisp  ; 
take  the  hollow  crust  of  a loaf  and  fill  it  with  the 
minced  fowl : close  the  roll  neatly,  and  keep  it  hot. 
strain  the  soup  carefully  into  a clean  saucepan,  and 
let  it  stew  till  of  the  thickness  of  cream.  Put  the 
crisped  bread  into  the  tureen,  pour  the  soup  over  it, 
place  the  roll  with  the  minced  meat  in  the  middle, 
and  serve  it  hot. 


Soup  Maigre. 

Melt  half  a pound  of  butter  in  a stewpan,  and 
shake  it  well ; when  it  has  done  hissing,  throw  in 
six  middling  sized  onions3  and  shake  the  pan  well 
lor  five  minutes.  Then  put  in  four  or  five  heads  of 
celery,  a handful  or  two  of  spinach,  a cabbage- 
lettuce,  and  a bunch  of  parsley,  all  cut  fine.  Shake 
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these  well  in  the  pan  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  stir 
in  some  flour,  and  pour  in  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  with  some  stale  crusts  of  bread,  some  beaten 
pepper,  and  three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  beat  fine. 
Stir  all  together,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  half  an 
hour  ; then  take  it  off,  beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
and  stir  them  in.  Put  in  a spoonful  of  vinegar, 
and  pour  it  into  the  tureen.  A pint  of  green  pease 
boiled  in  the  soup  will  be  an  excellent  addition. 


Mutton  Broth. 

Cut  a neck  of  mutton  in  pieces,  saving  a good 
sized  piece  to  be  served  in  the  soup,  and  stew  all 
in  three  quarts  of  cold  beef  stock,  or  in  water, 
with  a little  oatmeal,  some  turnips,  onions,  leeks, 
celery  cut  in  pieces,  and  a small  bunch  of  thyme 
and  parsley.  On  boiling  skim  it  clean,  take  out 
the  largest  piece  of  mutton,  when  nearly  done,  and 
let  the  rest  boil  till  tender  ; cut  turnips  like  dice,  cut 
some  leeks  small,  with  celery,  half  a cabbage,  and 
parsley  ; strain  the  liquor  of  the  meat,  skim  it  free 
from  fat,  add  to  it  the  ingredients  with  some  mari- 
golds, and  the  piece  of  mutton  and  a little  pearl 
barley,  if  approved  ; season  it  with  salt,  simmer  all 
till  done,  and  serve  it  up  with  toasted  bread  on  a 
plate, 

1 lodge  Podge,  or  Englijk  Olio. 

Cut  four  beef  tails  into  joints,  take  a pound  of 
bouillie  beef,  in  two  pieces,  and  two  pieces  of 
pickled  pork  of  the  same  size.  Put  these  into  a 
pot,  cover  them  with  water,  and  when  it  boils  skim 
it  clean,  and  add  half  a savoy,  two  ounces  of  cham- 
pignons, some  turnips,  carrots,  onions,  leeks,  ce- 
lery, one  bay-leaf,  whole  black  pepper,  a few  all- 
spice, and  a snnall  quantity  of  mace.  When  nearly 
done,  add  two  quarts  of  strong  veal  stock;  take 
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them  out  when  tender,  and  put  them  into  a deep 
dish,  to  keep  hot  till  served  up ; then  strain  the 
liquor,  skim  it  free  from  fat ; season  to  the  palate 
with  Cayenne  pepper,  a little  salt,  and  lemon-juice, 
and  add  a small  quantity  of  colour;  have  ready 
turnips  and  carrots  cut  into  haricots,  some  celery 
heads  trimmed,  three  inches  long,  and  some  whole 
onions,  peeled  ; sweat  these  down  till  three  parts 
tender,  in  separate  stewpans,  and  strain  the  essences 
of  them  to  the  above  liquor ; clear  it  with  whites 
°f  eggs,  strain  it  through  a tamis  cloth,  mix  the 
vegetables,  add  the  liquor  to  them,  boil  them  gently 
for  ten  minutes,  pour  them  over  the  meats,  and  serve 
them  up. 


Cow  Heel  Soup. 

Cut  cross-ways  six  pounds  of  mutton,  five  pounds 
of  beef,  and  four  of  veal,  the  coarsest  piece  will 
do.  Put  them  into  a pot  with  an  old  fowl  beaten 
to  pieces,  and  the  knuckle  part  of  a ham.  Stew 
them  without  lfquor  over  a slow  fire  ; but  take  care 
it  does  not  burn  to  the  pot.  Stir  it  about  and  put 
in  some  good  beef  broth,  without  fat ; put  in  some 
turnips,  carrots,  and  celery  cut  small,  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  and  a bay-leaf ; add  some  clear  broth, 
and  let  it  stew  about  an  hour.  While  this  is  doing, 
take  a cow  heel,  split  it,  and  set  it  on  to  boil  in 
some  of  the  broth.  When  very  tender,  take  it  off, 
and  set  on  a steu’pan  wdth  crusts  of  bread  and  some 
more  broth,  for  eight  or  ten  minutes.  When  the 
soup  is  done,  lay  the  crusts  in  a tureen,  and  the 
two  halves  of  the  cow  heel  upon  them,  and  then 
pour  on  the  soup. 


White  Soup. 

Put  a knuckle  of  veal,  a large  fowl,  and  a pound 
of  lean  bacon  into  a saucepan  w'ith  six  quarts  of 
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■water,  half  a pound  of  rice,  two  anchovies,  a few 
pepper-corns,  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  two  or  three 
onions,  and  three  or  four  heads  of  celery,  cut  in 
slices,  and  stew  them  till  the  soup  is  as  strong  as 
you  wish,  and  then  strain  it  through  a hair  sieve 
into  an  earthen  pan.  Let  it  stand  all  night  ; the 
next  day  skim  it  clean,  and  pour  it  into  a stewpan. 
Put  in  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  beat  fine, 
boil  it  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain  it  through 
a lawn  sieve.  Then  put  in  a pint  of  cream  and  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  stir  all  together,  boil  it  a few  mi- 
nutes, then  pour  it  into  the  tureen,  and  serve  it. 


Gravy  Soup. 

Put  a shin  of  beef,  with  the  bone  well  chopped, 
into  a saucepan  with  six  quarts  of  water,  a pint  of 
pease,  and  six  onions,  and  let  it  boil  gently  till  the 
juices  of  the  meat  are  drawn  out : then  strain  the 
liquor  through  a sieve,  and  add  to  it  a quart  of 
strong  beef  broth.  Season  it  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  put  in  a little  celery  and  beet-leaves ; when 
it  has  boiled  till  the  vegetables  are  tender,  pour  it 
into  a tureen,  and  serve  it. 

Hare  Soup. 

Put  a large  hare,  cut  in  pieces,  into  an  earthen 
mug,  with  three  blades  of  mace,  two  large  onions, 
a little  salt,  a red  herring,  half  a dozen  large  morels, 
a pint  of  red  wine,  and  three  quarts  of  water. 
Bake  it  three  hours  in  a quick  oven,  and  then  strain 
the  liquor  into  a stewpan.  Have  ready  boiled  four 
ounces  of  French  barley,  which  put  in  ; scald  the 
liver,  and  rub  it  through  a sieve  with  a wooden 
spoon  ; put  it  into  the  soup,  and  set  it  over  the  fire, 
but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Keep  it  stirring  till  near 
boiling,  and  then  take  it  off.  Put  sonic  crisped 
bread  into  the  tureen,  and  pour  the  soup  on  it. — 
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This  is  a fine  soup,  and  proper  for  large  entertain- 
ments, and  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom,  if  there 
be  any  other  soup  on  table. 

\ . 

Partridge  Soup. 

Skin  and  cut  to  pieces  two  large  partridges,  with 
three  or  four  slices  of  ham,  a little  celery,  and 
three  large  onions.  Fry  them  in  butter,  till  brown, 
but  mind  they  do  not  burn.  Then  put  them  in  a 
stewpan,  with  three  quarts  of  boiling  water,  a few 
pepper-corns,  “a*hd  a little  salt.  After  stewing  gently 
for  two  hours,  strain  it  through  a sieve,  put  it  again 
in  the  stewpan,  with  some  stewed  celery  and  fried 
bread.  When  near  boiling,  pour  it  into  a tureen, 
and  serve  it  quite  hot. 


Eel  Soup. 

To  every  pound  of  eels  put  a quart  of  water,  a 
crust  of  bread,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  a little 
whole  pepper,  an  onion,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs. 
Cover  them  close,  and  let  them  boil  till  half  the 
liquor  is  wasted  : strain  it,  and  toast  some  bread  ; 
cut  it  small,  lay  the  bread  in  the  dish,  and  pour 
in  the  soup. — This  is  a fine  nourishing  soup  for  a 
weak  constitution. 


Oyster  Soup. 

Cut  a pound  of  skate,  four  or  five  flounders,  and 
two  eels  into  pieces,  cover  them  with  water,  sea- 
son with  mace,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  a head 
of  celery,  two  parsley  roots  sliced,  some  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  Cover  them 
close,  simmer  them  an  hour  and  a half,  strain  the 
liquor  clear  ofi,  and  put  it  in  a saucepan.  In 
the  mean  time  take  a quart  of  oysters,  bearded, 
beat  them  ,in  a mortar  with  the  yolks  of  six  eggs 
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boiled  hard,  season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  grated 
nutmeg  ; and  when  the  liquor  boils  put  all  into  it. 
Let  it  boil  till  of  the  thickness  of  cream,  then  pour 
it  into  a tureen,  and  serve  it. 


Beef  Broth. 

Wash  thoroughly  a leg  of  beef  with  the  bone 
well  broken;  put  it  into  a pot  with  a gallon  of 
water,  skim  it  well,  and  put  in  two  or  three  blades 
of  mace,  a small  bunch  of  parsley,  and  a large 
crust  of  bread.  Let  it  boil  till  the  beef  and  sinews 
are  quite  tender.  Cut  some  toasted  bread  and  put 
into  the  tureen,  lay  in  the  meat,  pour  on  the  soup, 
and  serve  it. 

Beef  Drink. 

Cut  a pound  and  a half  of  beef,  without  any  skin 
or  fat,  into  small  pieces;  boil  it  in  a gallon  of 
water,  with  the  under  crust  of  a penny  loaf,  and  a 
"little  salt,  till  reduced  to  two  quarts ; strain  it  oft', 
and  it  will  be  fit  to  use. 


Strong  Beef  Broth  to  keep. 

Break  the  bones  of  part  of  a leg  of  beef  and  the 
scrag  end  of  a neck  of  mutton,  boil  them  in  as 
much  water  as  will  cover  them,  with  a little  salt. 
Skim  it  well,  and  put  in  a large  onion  stuck  with 
cloves;  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some  pepper,  and 
a nutmeg  quartered.  Boil  these  till  the  virtues  of 
the  mace  are  out,  strain  it  through  a fine  sieve,  and 
keep  it  for  use  when  wanted. 


Veal  Broth. 

Stew  a knuckle  of  veal  in  a gallon  of  water,  with 
two  ounces  of  rice  or  vermicelli,  a little  salt,  and 
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a blade  of  mace.  When  thoroughly  boiled,  and 
the  liquor  reduced  to  one  half,  it  will  be  fit  for 
use. 


Chicken  Broth . 

Skin  a large  old  fowl,  cut  off  the  fat,  break  the 
fowl  to  pieces,  and  put  it  into  two  quarts  of  water 
with  a good  crust  of  bread  and  a blade  of  mace' 
Boil  it  gently  five  or  six  hours  ; then  pour  off  all 
the  liquor,  add  another  quart  of  boilino-  water  to  it 
and  cover  it  close  ; boil  it  softly  till  it  is  good,  strain 
it  off,  and  season  it  with  salt.  In  the  mean  time 
save  the  liquor  and  bones  only  of  a boiled  chicken 
break  them,  and  put  them  in  the  liquor  in  which 
you  boiled  the  chicken,  with  a blade  of  mace  and 
a crust  of  bread.  When  the  juice  is  extracted 
strain  it,  mix  it  with  the  other  liquor,  and  serve  it,  ' 


Plumb  Porridge. 

Bod  a leg  and  shin  of  beef  in  eight  gallons  of 
water,  till  the  meat  is  quite  tender,  and  the  broth 
strong;  strain  it  off,  take  out  the  meat,  and  pour 
the  broth  again  into  the  pot.  Slice  six  penny  loaves 
thm  cuttmg  off  the  tops  and  bottoms,  put  some 
of  the  liquor  to  them,  cover  them  over  and  let 
them  soak  a quarter  of  an  hour;  boil  and  strain 
it,  and  put  it  into  the  pot.  Boil  the  whole  a<nin 
put  in  hve  pounds  of  stewed  raisins  of  the  sun^and 
wo  pounds  of  prunes.  When  it  has  boiled  a quar 
er  of  an  hour  put  in  five  pounds  of  clean  currants 
Boil  these  till  they  swell ; and  just  before  dae  whoff 
one,  pur  in  rliree  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  mace 
half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  two  nutmegs  bS 

fake'  nr  ni  Wlth  a rtde  cold  liquor.  After  you 
salt  a‘quartP°cf P°UndS  °f  su&r>  a Me 
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with  sago  instead  of  bread.  Pour  the  porridge  into 
earthen  pans,  and  keep  it  for  use. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup . 

Scald  a calf’s  head  with  the  skin  on,  and  take 
off  the  horny  part,  which  cut  into  pieces  about  two 
inches  square ; well  wash  and  clean  them,  then  dry 
them  with  a cloth,  put  them  into  a stewpan,  with 
four  quarts  of  the  following  liquor:  Stew  gently 
six  or  seven  pounds  of  beef,  a calf’s  foot,  a shank 
of  ham,  an  onion,  two  carrots,  a turnip,  a head  of 
celery,  some  cloves  and  whole  pepper,  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  a little  lemon-peel,  and  a few  truffles, 
in  eight  quarts  of  water,  till  the  broth  is  reduced 
one  half;  then  strain  it,  and  put  it  into  the  stew- 
pan,  with  the  horny  parts  of  the  calf’s  head,  with 
some  knotted  marjoram,  a little  savory,  thyme,  and 
parsley  chopped  small  together,  with  some  cloves 
and  mace  pounded,  a little  Cayenne  pepper,  some 
green  onions,  a shalot  cut  fine,  a few  chopped 
mushrooms,  and  half  a pint  of  Madeira  wine.  Stew 
all  these  till  the  soup  is  reduced  to  two  quarts ; then 
heat  a little  broth,  mix  some  flour  in  it,  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  keep  it  stirring  over  a gentle 
fire  till  near  boiling,  put  this  to  the  soup,  keeping 
it  stirring  as  you  pour  it  in,  and  stew  the  whole  for 
another  hour.  When  taken  off,  put  in  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon  and  half  an  orange,  and  some  broiled 
forcemeat  balls.  Pour  the  whole  in  a tureen,  and 
serve  it  hot. 


Portable  Soup , 

Cut  into  small  pieces  three  large  legs  of  veal,  one 
of  beef,  and  the  lean  of  a ham.  Put  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter  at  the  bottom  of  a large  cauldron.^ 
hen  lay  in  the  meat  and  bones,  with  four  ounces  of 
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anchovies,  and  two  ounces  of  mace.  Cut  off  the 
green  leaves  of  five  or  six  heads  of  celery,  wash  the 
heads  clean,  cut  them  small,  put  them  in  with 
three  large  carrots  cut  thin,  cover  the  cauldron 
close,  and  set  it  over  a moderate  fire.  When  the 
gravy  begins  to  draw,  keep  taking  it  up  till  you 
have  got  it  all  out,  and  put  water  in  to  cover  the 
meat ; boil  it  gently  for  four  hours ; then  strain  it 
through  a hair  sieve  into  a pan,  till  it  is  reduced 
two-thirds.  Strain  the  gravy  from  the  meat  into 
the  pan,  and  let  it  boil  gently  till  of  a glutinous 
consistence,  skimming  off  the  fat  as  it  rises.  Take 
care  when  it  is  nearly  done,  that  it  does  not  burn. 
Season  it  with  Cayenne  pepper,  and  pour  it  on  flat 
earthen  dishes,  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The 
next  day,  cut  it  out  by  round  tins,  a little  larger 
than  a crown  piece.  Range  the  cakes  in  dishes, 
and  dry  them  in  the  sun,  turning  them  often.  When 
they  are  dry,  put  them  into  a tin  box/ with  white 
paper  between  each,  and  keep  them  in  a dry  place. 
If  made  in  frosty  weather,  it  will  be  sooner  solid. 
This  soup  is  useful  to  travellers,  and  convenient  in 
private  families;  for  one  of  the  cakes  put  into  a 
saucepan,  with  a pint  of  water  and  a little  salt, 
makes  a bason  of  good  broth  in  a few  minutes,  and 
it  makes  an  excellent  gravy  for  roast  turkies  or  fowls 
in  as  short  a time. 


CHAP.  III. 
BOILING. 


Butcher's  Meat. 
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In  general,  to  butcher’s  meat,  allow  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  every  pound.  Be  sure  the  pot  is  very  clean, 
and  skim  it  well,  for  from  every  thing  a scum  will 
arise,  which,  if  boiled  down  again,  will  make  the  meat 
black.  All  fresh  meat  should  be  put  in  when  the  wa- 
ter boils,  but  salt  meat  when  the  water  is  warm. 

Calf's  Head. 

Cleanse  the  head,  parboil  one  half,  beat  up  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  rub  it  over  the  head  with  a fea- 
ther, and  strew  on  it  a seasoning  of  pepper,  salt, 
thyme,  parsley  chopped  small,  shred  lemon-peel, 
grated  bread,  and  nutmeg ; stick  bits  of  butter  over 
it,  and  bake  it.  Boil  the  other  half  white  in  a cloth, 
and  put  them  both  into  a dish.  Boil  the  brains  in  a 
cloth,  with  a sprig  of  parsley,  and  a leaf  or  two  of 
sage.  When  boiled  chop  them  small,  and  warm 
them  in  a saucepan,  with  a bit  of  butter,  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt.  Boil  and  peel  the  tongue,  and  lay 
it  in  the  middle  of  a small  dish,  and  the  brains  round 
it ; have  a dish  of  bacon  or  pickled  pork,  and  ano- 
ther of  greens  and  carrots. 

Grass  Lamb. 

As  many  pounds  as  the  joint  weighs,  so  many 
quarters  of  an  hour  must  it  boil.  Serve  it  with 
spinach,  cabbage,  brocoli,  or  any  other  suitable 
vegetable. 


Ham . 

Put  it  into  a copper  of  cold  water,  and  boil  it 
slowly.  Twenty  pounds  will  take  four  hours  and  a 
half  boiling;  and  so  in  proportion  for  a larger  or 
smaller  size.  An  old  large  ham  requires  sixteen 
hours  soaking  in  a large  tub  of  soft  water ; but  a 
green  one  does  not  require  any  soaking.  While  the 
ham  is  boiling,  keep  it  well  skimmed.  When  taken 
up,  pull  of  the  skin,  rub  it  all  over  with  an  egg,  strew 
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on  crumbs  of  bread,  baste  it  with  butter,  and 
brown  it  lightly  at  the  fire. 


Tongues. 

If  a dried  tongue,  steep  it  all  night  in  water;  if 
pickled,  only  wash  it  well.  Boil  it  slowly  for  three 
hours.  If  eaten  hot,  stick  it  with  cloves,  rub  it 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  strew  crumbled  bread  on  it, 
baste  it  with  butter,  and  lightly  brown  it  before  the 
fire..  Put  brown  gravy  or  red  wine  sauce  in  the 
dish,  and  slices  of  currant  jelly  round  the  rim. 


Leg  of  Mutton  with  Cauliflowers  and  Spinach. 

Boil  a leg  of  mutton  cut  venison  fashion,  in  a 
cloth.  Boil  two  fine  cauliflowers  in  milk  and  water, 
cut  them  into  sprigs,  and  stew  them  with  butter, 
pepper,  salt,  and  a little  milk ; stew  some  spinach, 
and  put  to  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  gravy,  with  a 
piece  of  butter,  and  a little  flour.  Put  the  mutton 
into  a dish,  the  spinach  round  it,  and  the  cauliflower 
over  the  whole.  Melt  the  butter  the  cauliflower  wTas 
stewed  in,  to  a smooth  cream,  and  pour  it  over. 

Lamb's  Head. 

Wash  the  head  clean,  take  the  black  from  the  eyes, 
and  the  gall  from  the  liver.  Lay  it  in  warm  water  ; 
boil  the  heart,  lights,  and  part  of  the  liver.  Chop 
them,  flour  them,  and  put  them  in  some  gravy, 
catsup,  a little  pepper,  salt,  lemon-juice,  and  a 
spoonful  of  cream.  Boil  the  head  white,  lay  it  in  a 
dish,  and  the  mince-meat  round  it.  Place  the  other 
parts  of  the  liver  fried,  with  small  bits  of  bacon  on 
the  mince-meat,  and  the  brains  fried  in  little  cakes 
round  the  rim,  with  crisped  parsley  put  between. 
Pour  melted  butter  over  the  head,  garnish  with 
lemon,  and  serve  it. 
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Rabbits . 

Case  them,  skewer  them  with  the  head  upright, 
the  fore  legs  brought  down,  and  the  hind  legs 
straight.  Boil  them  at  least  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  smother  them  with  onion  sauce.  Pull  out 
the  jaw  bones,  stick  them  in  the  eyes,  and  serve  them 
with  a sprig  of  myrtle  or  barberries  in  the  mouth. 

Pickled  Pork. 

Wash  and  scrape  it  clean,  put  it  into  the  pot  with 
the  water  cold,  and  boil  it  till  the  rind  is  tender. 
Serve  it  with  any  kind  of  green  vegetables. 

Pig's  Pettitoes. 

Boil  them  till  they  are  tender,  split  them,  thicken 
the  gravy  with  flour  and  butter,  put  in  the  heart,  li- 
ver, and  lights  (after  they  have  been  boiled  for  ten 
minutes),  shreded  small,  with  a spoonful  of  white 
wine,  a slice  of  lemon,  a little  salt,  and  give  it  a gen- 
tle boil.  Put  two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  to  the  beaten 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Put  in 
the  pettitoes,  shake  them  over  the  fire  till  quite  hot, 
but  do  not  boil  them.  Put  sippets  in  the  dish,  pour 
over  the  whole,  garnish  with  sliced  lemon,  and  serve 
them  hot. 


POULTRY. 

Turkey . 

Do  not  dress  a turkey  till  four  or  five  days  after 
it  has  been  killed  ; and  do  not  feed  it  the  day  before, 
but  give  it  a spoonful  of  allcgar  just  before  you 
kill  it,  and  it  will  make  it  white  and  tender.  Hang 
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it  by  the  legs;  and  when  you  have  plucked  it,  draw 
it  at  the  rump.  Cut  off  the  head,  neck,  and  legs, 
put  the  end  of  the  thighs  into  the  body,  and  skewer 
and  tie  them  down.  Grate  a penny  loaf,  chop  fine 
a score  of  oysters,  shred  a little  lemon-peel,  and 
add  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg,  for  a light  force-meat, 
with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  three  eggs, 
and  a spoonful  or  two  of  cream,  and  stuff  the  craw 
with  part,  the  rest  make  into  balls,  and  boil  them  ; 
sew  up  the  turkey,  dredge  it  with  flour,  put  it  in 
cold  water;  cover  it,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  take 
off  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Boil  it  slowly  for  half  an 
hour;  then  take  it  off,  and  let  it  stand  close  covered. 
Let  a middling  turkey  stand  half  an  hour  in  the  hot 
water,  and  the  confined  steam  will  sufficiently  stew 
it.  Dish  it,  pour  a little  of  the  oyster  sauce  over 
it,  lay  the  balls  round  it,  and  serve  it,  with  the  rest 
of  the  sauce  in  a boat.  Garnish  with  barberries 
or  lemon,  and  serve  it  as  quick  as  possible. 

Chickens. 

Draw  them,  lay  them  in  skimmed  milk  two 
hours,  and  truss  them.  Singe  them,  dust  them 
with  flour,  cover  them  close  in  cold  water,  and  set 
them  over  a slow  fire.  JTake  off  the  scum,  boil 
them  slowly  five  or  six  minutes,  take  them  off  the 
. fire,  and  keep  them  close  covered  for  half  an  hour 
in  the  water,  it  will  do  them  sufficiently,  and  make 
s them  plump  and  white.  Before  you  dish  them,  set 
them  on  the  fire  to  heat;  drain  them,  and  pour- 
white  sauce  over  them. 


Fowls. 

Pluck  and  carefully  draw  them  ; cut  off  the  head, 
neck,  and  legs.  Skewer  the  ends  of  their  legs  in 
then  bodies,  and  tie  them.  Singe  and  dust  them 
with  flour,  put  them  into  cold  water,  cover  the 
kettle  close,  and  set  it  on  the  fire ; but  take  it  off' 
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as  soon  as  the  scum  rises. — Cover  them  close  again, 
and  let  them  boil  gently  twenty  minutes ; then  take 
them  off,  and  the  heat  of  the  water  will  do  them 
sufficiently  in  half  an  hour.  Melted  butter  and 
parsley  is  the  usual  sauce  ; but  you  may  serve  them 
up  with  white  sauce. 


Ducks . 

Scald  and  draw  them,  let  them  remain  for  a few 
minutes  in  warm  water,  then  let  them  lie  in  an 
earthen  pan,  with  a pint  of  boiling  milk,  for  two  or 
three  hours  ; take  them  out,  dredge  them  with  flour, 
put  them  in  cold  water,  and  cover  them  up.  Hav- 
ing boiled  them  slowly  for  twenty  minutes,  smother 
them  with  onion  sauce,  and  serve  them  hot. 


Pigeons. 

Draw  them,  and  take  out  the  craw  as  clean  as 
possible.  Wash  them  in  several  waters,  cut  off  the 
pinions,  turn  the  legs  under  the  wings.  Boil  them 
very  slowly  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  they  will  be 
done.  Dish  them,  pour  melted  butter  over  them, 
lay  a little  brocoli  in  the  dish,  and  serve  them, 
with  melted  butter  and  parsley  in  boats. 

Goose. 

Singe  it,  and  pour  over  a quart  of  boiling  milk, 
in  which  let  it  continue  all  night,  then  take  it  out, 
and  dry  it  well  with  a cloth.  Shred  sage  and  onion 
very  small,  put  them  into  the  goose,  sew  up  the  neck 
and  vent,  and  hang  it  by  the  legs  till  the  next 
day  ; then  put  it  into  cold  water,  cover  it  close,  and 
boil  it  gently  for  an  hour.  Serve  it  with  onion 
sauce. 
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Partridges . 

Boil  them  quick  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  z 
crood  deal  of  water ; take  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
cream,  and  fresh  butter  about  the  size  of  a walnut, 
melt  it,  pour  it  over  the  birds,  and  serve  it  up. 

Pheasants. 

Boil  them  in  plenty  of  water.  If  a small  one, 
half  an  hour,  but  a large  one,  three  quarters.  Stew 
some  heads  of  celery,  cut  fine,  thickened  with  cream 
and  a small  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and 
season  it  with  salt.  Pour  it  over  the  bird,  garnish 
the  dish  with  lemon,  and  serve  it. 


Snipes  or  Woodcocks. 

Boil  them  for  ten  minutes  in  the  following  gravy  : 
Cut  a pound  of  lean  beef  small,  and  put  it  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  with  an  onion,  a bundle  of  sweet 
herbs,  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  six  cloves,  and  some 
whole  pepper.  Cover  it  close;  let  it  boil  till  half 
wasted,  salt  it,  and  strain  it  off.  Cut  the  guts  and 
liver  small,  and  stew  the  guts  in  a little  of  the  gravy, 
with  a blade  of  mace.  Grate  as  much  of  the  crumb 
of  bread  as  the  inside  of  a roll,  into  a clean  cloth, 
put  it  into  a pan  with  butter,  and  fry  it  crisp,  of  a 
light  brown  colour.  When  the  birds  are  done, 
take  half  a pint  of  the  liquor  they  were  boiled  in, 
and  add  to  the  guts  two  spoonfuls  of  red  wine,  and 
a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut,  rolled  in  flour  ; 
set  them  on  the  fire,  shaking  the  saucepan  often, 
without  stirring  with  a spoon,  till  the  butter  is 
melted ; put  in  the  fried  crumbs,  shake  the  sauce- 
pan again,  lay  the  birds  in  the  dish,  pour  your  sauce 
over  them,  garnish  with  sliced  lemon,  and  serve 
them  immediately. 
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BOILING  FISII. 


The  boiling  of  most  kinds  of  fish  is  very  easy  ; and 
there  are  very  few  kinds  which  cannot  be  plainly 
dressed  ; nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  put  them 
in  boiling  spring  water,  sparingly  salted,  and  to 
garnish  with  parsley  and  scraped  horse-radish. 


Put  in  the  stew-pan  thyme,  parsley,  sweet  herbs, 
and  a sliced  onion.  Lay  in  the  fish,  and  over  it  the 
like  quantity  of  the  same  herbs,  with  some  chives 
and  sweet  basil.  Cover  the  fish  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  white  wine  and  the  best  vinegar,  with  a little 
bay  salt,  and  some  whole  pepper.  Put  it  over  a 
slow  fire,  and  increase  the  heat  till  it  is  done ; then 
take  it  off,  but  let  the  fish  remain  in  the  liquor  till 
the  sauce  is  ready,  which  make  of  a pound  of 
butter,  two  anchovies  split,  boned,  and  washed,  two 
large  spoonfuls  of  capers,  cut  small,  some  chives 
whole,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  some  nutmeg  grated, 
a little  flour,  a spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  a little 
water  ; shaking  it  in  a saucepan  for  some  time  over 
the  fire,  and  put  on  the  fish  again.  When  the  fish  is 
hot  put  it  into  a dish,  pour  some  sauce  over  it,  and 
put  the  remainder  in  a boat.  Garnish  with  horse- 
radish, and  serve  it  immediately  after. 


A piece  not  very  thick  will  take  half  an  hour, 
with  horse-radish  in  the  water.  For  sauce,  melt 
plain  butter  and  some  with  anchovy.  Garnish  with 
horse-radish  and  sliced  lemon. 


Another  Way 


Salmon 
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A whole  Salmon . 

Scale  the  fish,  take  out  the  blood,  wash  it  well, 
and  lay  it  on  a fish-plate.  Put  water  in  a fish-pan, 
with  a little  salt,  and  when  it  boils,  put  in  the 
fish  for  half  a minute;  then  take  it  out  for  a minute 
or  two.  Repeat  this  four  times  ; then  boil  it  till  it 
be  done.  Set  it  over  the  water  to  drain;  cover  it 
with  a cloth  dipped  in  hot  water,  fry  slices  of  sal- 
mon, or  some  small  fish,  and  lay  round.  Garnish 
with  scraped  horse-radish  or  fennel. 

Cod's  Head. 


Take  out  the  gills  and  blood,  and  wash  the  head 
well ; rub  it  with  salt  and  allegar,  lay  it  on  a fish- 
plate ; when  the  water  boils  put  in  a handful  of  salt 
and  a glass  of  allegar.  Put  in  the  fish,  and  boil 
it  gently  half  an  hour;  but  if  it  be  a large  one,  three 
quarters.  Take  it  up  and  take  off  the  fkin  carefully  ; 
put  it  before  a brisk  fire,  dredge  it  with  flour,  and 
baste  it  with  butter.  When  the  froth  rises  throw 
crumbs  of  bread  over  it,  and  baste  it  till  it  froths 
properly.  When  brown,  dish  it,  and  garnish  with 
small  fish,  or  oysters  fried,  barberries,  scraped 
horse-radish,  and  lemon  cut  in  slices,  laid  round  it. 
Cut  the  roe  and  liver  in  slices,  and  lay  over  it  in 
lumps  a little  of  the  lobster  out  of  the  sauce. 


Whole  Cod. 


Boil  it  in  plenty  of  water  with  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  vinegar,  a handful  of  salt,  and  half  a stick  of 
horse-radish,  which  must  be  boiled  together  for  some 
time  before  the  fish  is  put  in  ; feel  the  fins,  and  when 
you  think  it  done,  lay  it  to  drain,  put  it  on  a hot  fish- 
plate, and  then  in  a warm  dish,  with  the  liver  cut 
in  half,  and  laid  on  each  side.  Serve  it  up  with 
shrimp  or  oyster  sauce,  and  garnish  with  scraped 
horse-radish. 
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Salt  Fish. 

Soak  it  well,  then  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  put  it  in 
cold  water;  when  it  boils  let  it  simmer  six  or  eight 
minutes,  then  serve  it  up  on  a napkin  with  boiled 
parsnips  and  potatoes  round,  or  on  a plate,  with  egg 
sauce  in  a boat. 

Cod's  Sounds, 

Boil  them  well,  but  not  too  much  ; take  them 
up,  and  let  them  stand  till  quite  cold  ; make  a 
forcemeat  of  chopped  oysters,  crums  of  bread,  a 
lump  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  nutmeg, 
pepper,  and  salt,  and  fill  the  sounds  with  it.  Skewer 
them  in  theshape  of  a turkey,  and  lard  them  down 
each  side  as  the  breast  of  a turkey.  Dust  them  with 
flour,  and  set  them  before  the  fire  in  a tin  oven  to 
j-oast.  Baste  them  well  with  butter,  and  when  done, 
pour  on  oyster  sauce,  and  garnish  with  barberries. 

Soles 

Must  be  boiled  in  salt  and  water,  and  served  up 
with  anchovy  sauce  and  plain  butter. 

Trout 

Must  be  boiled  in  vinegar,  water,  and  salt,  with 
horse-radish  ; and  served  up  with  anchovy-sauce  and 
plain  butter. 

Pike. 

Gut,  gill,  and  wash  it  well;  make  a forcemeat 
of  chopped  oysters,  the  crumb  of  half  apenny  loaf,  a 
little  lemon-peel  shred  fine,  a lump  of  butter,  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  a few  sweet  herbs  ; season  it  with 
sa  t,  pepper,  and  nutmeg;  put  them  into  the  belly  of 
the  fish,  sew  it  up,  and  skewer  it  round.  Boil  it  in  hard 
water  with  a little  salt  and  a tea-cup  full  of  vinegar. 
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When  the  water  boils,  put  it  in  the  fish,  and,  if  of  a 
middling  size,  it  will  be  done  in  half  an  hour.  Serve 
it  with  oyster  sauce  in  a boat,  having  first  poured  a 
little  on  the  fish.  Garnish  with  pickled  barberries 
and  walnuts. 

Carp. 

Kill  the  carp,  and  save  all  the  blood ; have  ready 
a good  gravy  made  of  beef  and  mutton,  seasoned  with 
pepper,  salt,  mace,  and  onion  ,•  strain  it  off,  and 
boil  the  carp  before  you  put  it  into  the  gravy.  Set  it 
on  a slow  fire  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  thicken 
the  sauce  with  a large  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 

Another  IV ay. 

Take  the  liver  of  the  carp  clean  from  the  guts, 
three  anchovies,  a little  parsley,  thyme,  and  onion ; 
chop  them  together,  and  take  half  a pint  of  rhenish 
wine,  four  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  the  blood 
of  the  carp;  stew  them  gently  together,  put  it  to  the 
carp,  which  must  first  be  boiled  in  water  with  a 
little  salt  and  half  a pint  of  wine:  but  after  the  carp 
is  put  into  the  sauce,  let  it  not  be  done  too  much. 


Mullet 

Must  be  boiled  in  .salt  and  water.  When  done, 
pour  away  part  of  the  water,  and  put  in  a pint  of  red 
wine,  some  salt  and  vinegar,  two  onions  sliced,  with 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some  nutmeg,  beaten  mace, 
and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Boil  these  well  with  two 
or  three  anchovies,  put  in  the  fish,  and  when  sim- 
mered some  time,  put  them  into  a dish,  and  strain 
the  sauce  over  them.  Shrimp  or  oyster-sauce  may 
be  added. 
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Maclcarel. 

Gut,  wash,  and  dry  them  in  a cloth,  rub  them 
with  vinegar,  and  lay  them  on  a fish  plate  ; 
be  careful  in  handling  them,  for  fear  of  breaking, 
and,  when  the  water  boils,  put  them  in  with  a little 
salt,  and  boil  them  gently  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
take  them  up,  drain  them  well,  and  put  the  water 
that  runs  from  them  into  a saucepan  with  a large 
spoonful  of  catsup,  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  an 
anchovy,  and  a slice  of  lemon.  Boil  these  together 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  strain  it  through  a hair  sieve, 
and  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter.  Put  this  sauce 
in  one  boat,  and  melted  butter  and  parsley  in 
another.  Dish  them  with  their  tails  in  the  middle, 
and  scraped  horse-radish  and  barberries  will  be  a 
good  garnish. 

Herrings . 

Scale,  gut,  and  wash  them,  then  dry  them  tho- 
roughly in  a cloth,  and  rub  them  over  w'ith  a little 
salt  and  vinegar,  skewer  their  tails  in  their  mouths, 
and  lay  them  on  the  fish-plat? ; when  the  water 
boils,  put  them  in,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes 
will  do  them  ; take  them  up,  let  them  drain  pro- 
perly, and  turn  their  heads  into  the  middle  of 
the  dish.  Serve  them  with  melted  butter  and  parsley, 
and  garnish  with  scraped  horse-radish. 

Flounders,  Plaice,  and  Dabs. 

The  method  of  dressing  either  may  be  used  with 
all:  cut  off  the  fins,  nick  the  brown  side  under  the 
head,  and  take  out  the  guts  ; dry  them  w ith  a cloth, 
and  boil  them  in  salt  and  water.  Serve  them  up 
with  shrimp,  cockle,  or  muscle  sauce,  and  garnish 
with  red  cabbage. 
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Perch. 

Scale,  gut,  and  wash  this  fish,  put  it  in  the 
water  when  boiling,  with  some  salt,  an  onion  in 
slices,  separated  into  round  rings,  a handful  of 
parsley  clean  picked  and  washed,  and  as  much  milk 
as  will  turn  the  water.  Put  the  fish  in  a soup  dish 
when  done,  and  pour  a little  of  the  water  with  the 
parsley  and  the  onions  over.  Serve  it  with  butter 
and  parsley  in  a boat,  and  with  or  without  onions, 
as  you  chuse.  Follow  the  same  method  in  boiling 
a trout. 

Eds. 

Skin,  gut,  and  wash  them;  cut  off  their  heads, 
dry  them,  and  twist  them  round  on  the  fish-plate. 
Boil  them  in  salt  and  water,  and  serve  them  with 
melted  butter  and  parsley.  If  you  boil  them  in 
such  a quantity  of  water  as  will  just  cover  them,  the 
broth  will  be  exceeding  good,  and  it  is  very  benefi- 
cial to  weak  constitutions. 

Sturgeon. 

To  two  quarts  of  water  put  a pint  of  vinegar,  a 
stick  of  horse-radish,  two  or  three  bits  of  lemon- 
peel,  some  whole  pepper,  a bay^leaf,  and  a little 
salt.  Boil  the  fish  in  this  liquor,  and  when  the 
flesh  appears  ready  to  separate  from  the  bones  it  is 
done,  then  take  it  up.  Melt  a pound  of  butter  with  an 
anchovy,  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  bruise  the  body  of 
a crab  in  the  butter,  a few  shrimps  or  cray-fish,  a 
little  catsup,  and  a little  lemon-juice.  When  it 
boils,  lay  the  fish  in  the  dish,  and  serve  it  with  the 
sauce  poured  into  boats.  Garnish  with  fried  oysters, 
scraped  horse-radish,  and  slices  of  lemon. 
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A Turtle. 

As  this  animal  varies  extremely  in  size,  the  cooking 
of  it  in  many  particulars  must  therefore  necessarily  be 
regulated  by  the  weight  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  directions  in  this  article  apply  to  a turtle 
weighing  about  thirty  pounds.  Kill  the  turtle 
the  night  before,  by  cutting  off  the  head.  After 
bleeding  two  or  three  hours,  cut  off  the  fins,  and  se- 
parate the  under  shell,  which  is  called  the  callipee , 
from  the  upper  shell,  which  is  the  callipash , and  in 
doingthis  beparticularly  careful  not  to  burst  thegall : 
throw  the  inwards  into  cold  water  ; keep  the  guts 
and  tripe  by  themselves,  and  open  them  with  a pen- 
knife ; wash  them  clean  in  scalding  water,  scrape  off 
all  the  inward  skin,  and  throw  them  into  cold  water 
as  you  do  them.  Wash  them  again,  and  let  them 
lie  in  fresh  water  all  night.  Scald  the  fins  and  the 
edges  of  the  callipash  and  callipee.  Take  the  meat 
off  the  shoulders,  and  break  the  bones,  set  all  these 
over  the  fire,  in  a quart  of  water,  with  a little  salt, 
Cayenne,  mace,  and  nutmeg.  After  stewing  three 
hours,  strain  it,  and  put  the  fins  by  for  use.  The 
next  morning,  chop  small  some  of  the  meat  you  cut 
off  the  shoulders,  with  about  a pound  of  beef  or  veal 
suet,  and  season  with  salt,  Cayenne,  parsley,  sweet 
marjoram,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  and  about  half  a pint 
of  Madeira  wine;  stuff  this  under  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  meat,  and  lay  a little  of  it  over  to  prevent  the  meat 
from  burning.  Cut  the  remaining  meat  and  fins  in 
pieces  of  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  season  it 
well  with  salt,  Cayenne,  and  a little  nutmeg  ; put  it 
into  the  callipash,  and  properly  sew  it  up  and  secure 
it  at  the  end,  that  the  gravy  may  not  run  out.  Boil 
the  gravy,  adding  more  wine,  if  requisite,  and  thicken 
it  with  flour  and  butter.  Put  some  of  this  to  the 
turtle,  and  put  it  in  the  oven,  with  a well  buttered 
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paper  over  it : when  about  half  baked,  squeeze  in 
the  juice  of  one  or  two  lemons,  and  stir  it  about. 
The  callipee  will  bake  in  two  hours,  but  the  calli- 
pash  will  take  three.  Cut  the  guts  into  pieces  of 
two  or  three  inches  long,  and  the  tripe  still  smaller, 
put  them  in  a jug  of  clear  water,  and  set  them  in  the 
oven  with  the  callipash.  When  done  enough,  drain 
the  water  from  it,  mix  it  with  the  other  parts,  and 
serve  up  the  whole  as  hot  as  possible. 


The  IVcst-Indian  Method. 

The  night  before  you  intend  to  dress  the  turtle, 
take  it  out  of  the  water  and  lay  it  on  its  back.  In  the 
morning  cut  the  head  off,  and  let  it  bleed  freely : 
then  cut  off  the  fins  •,  scald,  scale,  and  trim  them 
and  the  head,  and  raise  the  callipee  ; clean  it  well, 
leaving  on  as  much  meat  as  you  can.  Take  from 
the  callipash  all  the  meat  and  entrails,  except  the  fat, 
which  looks  green,  and  is  called  the  monsieur  t this 
must  also  be  baked  with  the  shell.  Wash  the  whole 
clean  with  salt  and  water,  and  cut  it  in  pieces  of  a 
modei ate  size.  Put  the  bones,  with  the  fins  and 
head,  into  a soup-pot,  with  a gallon  of  water,  some 
salt,  and  two  blades  of  mace.-  When  it  boils,  skim 
it  well,  and  put  in  a bunch  oftnyme,  parsley,  savory, 
and  young  onions,  and  the  veal  part,  except  about 
one  pound  and  a half,  which  must  be  made  force- 
meat of,  as  for  Scotch  collops,  adding  a little  Cayenne 
pepper.  After  the  veal  has  boiled  in  the  soup  about 
an  hour,  take  it  out,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  put  it 
to  the  other  part.  1 he  guts  are  considered  the  best 
part,  and  must  be  split  open,  scraped,  cleaned,  and 
cut  into  pieces  about  two  inches  long.  Scald  and 
skin  the  maw,  and  cut  it  like  the  other  parts,-  mix 

n drMi  ^UtS  t0§ethcr>  (except  the  1 iver) 
nd  add  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  a few  shalots, 

bunch  o thyme,  parsley,  and  a little  savory,  sea- 

clovrl  WhlthrSalt)  white  pepper,  mace,  three  or  four 

' caten>  and  a little  Cayenne;  but  do  not 
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put  too  much  of  it.  Stew  them  half  an  hour  over  a 
charcoal  fire,  throw  in  half  a pint  of  Madeira  wine, 
with  as  much  of  the  broth  as  will  cover  it,  and  let 
it  stew  four  or  five  hours  till  tender.  When  nearly 
done,  skim  it,  thicken  it  with  flour,  and  add  some 
veal  broth,  to  make  it  about  the  thickness  of  a fricasee. 
Fry  forcemeat  balls  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  and 
stew  them  about  half  an  hour  with  the  rest.  If  you 
find  any  eggs,  boil  and  clean  them  ; but  if  you  do 
not,  get  twelve  or  fourteen  yolks  of  hard  eggs ; then 
put  the  stew,  (which  is  the  callipash)  into  the  shell 
with  the  eggs,  and  make  use  of  a salamander,  or  put 
it  into  the  oven  to  bake.  Slash  the  callipee  in  se- 
veral places,  put  some  butter  to  it,  and  season  it  rea- 
sonably with  Cayenne  and  white  pepper,  salt,  beaten 
mace,  chopped  thyme,  parsley,  and  young  onions. 
Put  a piece  on  each  slash,  and  some  overall,  with  a 
shake  of  flour  ,•  then  bake^it  in  a brisk  oven  in  a tin 
or  iron  dripping-pan.  The  callipash  must  be  sea- 
soned like  the  callipee,  and  baked  an  hour  and  half 
in  a dripping-pan,  set  upright,  with  four  bricks  : 
this  must  be  done  befomsthe  stew  be  put  in.  When 
the  fins  are  boiled  quhe  gender,  they  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  soup,  arid  nut'  into  a stewpan,  with  some 
good  pale  veal  gravy,  ajittle  Madeira  wine,  seasoned 
and  thickened  like  the  callipash,  and  served  in  a dish 
by  itself.  The  lights,  heart,  and  liver  may  be  done 
this  way,  but  must  be  higher  seasoned  ; or  the  lights 
and  heart  may  be  stewed  with  the  callipash,  and 
taken  out  before  put  into  the  shell,  with  a little  of 
the  sauce,  adding  a little  more  seasoning ; this  is  adish 
by  itself.  The  veal  part  may  be  made  into  friandos, 
or  Scotch  collops  : the  liver  must  always  be  dressed 
by  itself,  after  any  manner  you  like  ; except  you  se- 
parate the  lights  and  heart  from  the  callipash,  then 
always  serve  them  together  in  one  dish.  Strain  the 
soup  carefully,  and  serve  it  in  a tureen  or  china  bowl. 
The  callipee  must  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  the  callipash  at  the  bottom : place  the  lights, 
soup,  fins,  &c.  in  the  middle. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

ROASTING. 

Butcher's  Meat. 

Keep  a good  quick  fire,  but  not  too  strong;  the 
meat  should  be  jointed,  and  covered  with  paper.  Beef 
or  mutton  should  not  be  done  too  much ; but  veal, 
pork,  and  lamb  should  be  done  well ; and  some  lit- 
tle time  before  it  is  to  be  served  up,  take  off  the  paper, 
sprinkle  the  meat  with  salt,  and  when  of  a proper 
colour,  froth  it  with  butter  and  flour.  Large  poul- 
try, paper  and  roast  in  the  same  way ; but  do  not 
paper  small  poultry,  such  as  chickens,  woodcocks ; nor 
rabbits,  wild  fowl,  &c.  The  time  the  articles  will 
take  to  be  roasted,  depends  on  practice,  for  even  the 
weather,  and  particularly  the  differen/strength  of  fires 
make  a material  alteration. 

^ WY  ' ' 1 J f 

' ■ Sweetbreads. 

Parboil  tl  i when  cold,  lard  them  with  ba* 

con,  and  roast  them  in  a Dutch  oven,  or  on  a poor 
man’s  jack.  For  sauce,  serve  up  plain  butter,  catsup 
and  butter,  or  lemon  sauce. 

Venison. 

Spit  the  haunch,  lay  over  it  a large  sheet  of  pa- 
per, and  then  a thin  common  paste,  with  a paper 
oyer  thav.  lie  it  fast,  to  keep  the  paste  irom  drop- 
ping off;  if  the  haunch  be  large,  it  will  take  four 
hours  roast'  As  soon  as  it  is  done,  take  off  the 
papci  and  j:  , dredge  it  well  with  flour,  and  baste 

it  with  butt  As  soon  as  it  is  of  a light  brown, 
dish  it  brown  gravy,  or  currant  jelly  sauce, 

and  send  e _ me  in  a boat. 
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Saddle  of  Mutton. 

Remove  the  skin  near  the  rump,  without  taking  it 
quite  off,  or  breaking  it.  Take  lean  ham,  truffles, 
morels,  green  onions,  parsley,  thyme,  and  sweet 
herbs,  all  chopped  small,  with  some  spice,  pepper, 
and  salt.  Strew  them  over  the  mutton  where  the  skin  is 
taken  off ; put  the  skin  over  it  neatly,  and  tie  over 
it  some  white  paper,  well  buttered,  and  roast  it. 
When  it  is  nearly  done,  take  off  the  paper,  strew 
over  it  some  grated  bread,  and  when  of  a fine  brown, 
take  it  up.  Have  some  good  gravy  for  sauce. 

Haunch  of  Mutton , Venison  Fashion . 

Take  a fat  hind-quarter  of  mutton,  and  cut  the  leg 
like  a haunch.  Lay  it  in  a pan  with  the  back  side  of 
it  down,  and  pour  a bottle  of  red  wine  over  it,  in 
which  let  it  lie  twenty-four  hours.  Spit  it,  roast  it 
at  a good  quick  fire,  and  baste  it  all  the  time  with  the 
same  liquor  and  butter.  It  will  require  an  hour  and 
a half  roasting ; and  when  done,  send  it  up  with 
some  good  gravy  in  one  boat,  and  s.Vveet  sauce  in  an- 
other. A good  fat  neck  of  mutton  clone  in  this  man- 
ner is  delicious. 

Mutton  with  Oysters. 

Take  a leg  of  mutton,  after  it  has  been  killed  two' 
or  three  days,  stuff  it  in  all  parts  with  oysters,  and 
roast  it.  Garnish  with  horse-radish.  Cockles  may 
be  used  instead  of  oysters. 

Pigs. 

Stick  the  pig  just  above  the  breast-bone,  into  the 
heart,  or  it  will  be  a long  time  dying.  When  dead, 
put  it  a few  minutes  in  cold  water,  and  rub  it  over 
with  a little  powdered  rosin,  or  its  own  blood.  Then 
put  it  for  half  a minute  in  a pail  of  scalding  water. 
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afterwards  lay  it  on  a clean  table,  and  pull  off  all  the 
hairs  as  fast  as  possible ; if  they  do  not  come  clean 
off,  put  it  into  the  hot  water  again  ; when  perfectly 
clean , wash  it  w7ell  in  warm  water,  and  then  in  two  or 
three  cold  waters.  Take  off  the  feet  at  the  first 
joint,  slit  down  the  belly,  and  take  out  the  entrails. 
Put  the  heart,  liver,  lights,  and  pettitoes  together; 
wash  the  pig  well  in  cold  water,  and  having  perfectly 
dried  it  wdth  a cloth,  hang  it  up.  When  you  roast 
the. pig,  put  in  a little  sage  shredded,  two  tea- 
spoons full  of  salt,  one  of  black  pepper,  and  a crust 
of  brown  bread.  Then  spit  it,  sew  it  up,  and  lay  it 
down  to  a brisk  clear  fire,  with  a pig-plate  hung  in 
the  middle  of  it.  When  the  pig  is  warm,  put  a 
piece  of  butter  in  a cloth,  and  frequently  rub  the  pig 
t with  it  while  roasting;  if  it  be  a large  one,  it  will 
require  an  hour  and  a half.  When  the  pig  be- 
i comes  a fine  brown,  and  the  steam  draws  to  the  fire, 
rub  it  quite  dry  with  a clean  cloth,  and  then  with  a 
little  cold  butter,  which  will  help  to  crisp  it.  Cut 
off  the  head,  the  collar,  the  ears,  and  the  jaw-  bone. 
Split  the  jaw  in  two,  and  when  you  h-ave  cut  the  pig 
• i down  the  back,  which  must  be  done  before  you  draw 
out  the  spit,  lay  i?back  to  back  on  the  dish,  a jaw  on 
each  side,  an  ear  on  each  shoulder,  and  the  collar  at 
the  shoulder.  Garnish  with  a crust  of  brown  bread 
t grated,  pour  in  the  sauce,  and  serve  it  up. 

Another  way. 


Having  prepared  it  as  above,  spit  it,  and  lay  it  to 
the  fire,  which  must  be  very  good  at  each  end,  or 
hang  a flat  iron  in  the  middle  of  the  grate.  But  be- 
fore you  lay  it  down,  shred  a little  sage  very  small, 
take  a piece  of  butter,  as  big  as  a walnut,  and  a little 
salt  and  pepper ; put  these  in,  and  sew  it  up  strongly. 
Hour  it  all  over  while  roasting,  and  do  so  till  the 
- 3 eyes  drop  out.  Save  all  the  gravy  that  comes  from 
it,  and  for  this  purpose  put  a basin  into  the  dripping- 
pan,  as  soon  as  the  gravy  begins  to  run.  When  the 
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pig  is  done  enough,  stir  up  the  fire,  take  a coarse 
cloth  with  about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  in  it, 
and  rub  the  pig  all  over  till  the  crackling  becomes 
crisp,  and  then  take  it  up.  Lay  it  in  the  dish,  and 
cut  off  the  head  with  a sharp  knife,  but,  before  yoy 
draw  the  spit,  cut  the  pig  in  two.  Cut  off  the  ears, 
and  lay  one  at  each  end  ; divide  the  under  jaw,  and 
dispose  of  it  in  the  same  manner.  Put  'the  gravy 
into  melted  butter,  and  serve  it  up.  Pour  it  into  the 
dish,  with  the  brains  bruised  fine,  and  the  stuffing 
mixed  altogether,  and  serve  it  up. 

Hind- quarter  of  a Pig>  Lamb  Fashion. 

When  house  lamb  bears  qii- extraordinary  price, 
the  hind-quarter  of  a large  pig.  Anil  i>e  a good  sub- 
stitute for  it.  Take  off  the  skin  and  roast  it,  and  it 
will  eat  like  lamb.  Serve  it  with  mint  sauce  or  sal- 
lad.  Half  an  hour’s  roasting  will  be  sufficient. 

* Ham  or  Gammon. 

Having  tak^n  off  the  skin,  lay  it  in  luke-warm 
water  for  two  or  three  hours.  Tl^gn  put  it  in  a pan, 
pour  upon  it  a quart  of  Canary,  and  let  it  steep  for 
ten  or  twelve  minutes.  When  spitted,  put  sheets  of 
paper  over  the  fat  side,  pour  th£  Canary  in  which  it 
was  soaked,  into  the  dripping-pan,  and  baste  it  all 
the  time  it  is  roalting.  When  roasted  enough,  pull 
off  the  paper,  and  dredge  it  well  with  crumbled 
bread  and  parsley  shred  fine.  Make  the  fire  brisk, 
and  brown  it.  If  you  serve  it  hot,  garnish  it  with 
raspings  of  bread  ; but  if  cold,  serve  it  on  a clean 
napkin,  and  garnish  it  with  green  parsley  for  a se- 
cond course.  Or  you  may  do  it  thus  : take  off  the 
skin  of  the  ham  or  gammon,  when  you  have 
half  boiled  it,  and  dredge  it  with  oatmeal  sifted 
very  fine,  Baste  it  with  butter,  and  roast  it  gently 
two  hours.  Stir  up  the  fire,  and  then  brown 
it  quick ; w’hen  so  done,  dish  it,  and  pour 
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brown  gravy  into  the  dish.  Gsrmsh  with  bread 
raspings,  if  you  serve  it  up  hot  j but  with  paisley,  if 
cold. 

Calf's  Head. 

Wash  it  very  clean,  take  out  the  bones,  and  dry  it 
well  with  a cloth.  Strew  over  it  beaten  mace,  pep- 
per, salt,  nutmeg,  and  cloves,  some  bacon  cut  very 
small,  and  some  grated  bread.  Skewer  it,  and  tie  it 
with  tape.  Roast  it,  and  baste  it  with  butter ; make 
a rich  veal  gravy,  thickened  with  butter,  and  roll  it 
in  flour.  Some  people  like  mushrooms  and  the  fat 
part  of  oysters ; but  it  is  very  good  without  either. 


Calf's  Liver. 

Split  it,  lard  if  with  bacon,  and  roast  it. 
up  with  good  gravy. 


Serve  it 


1 


Ox  Palates. 

Boil  the  palates  till  they  are  tender,  blanch  them, 
cut  them  into  slices  two  inches  long,  gnd  lard  half 
with  bacon.  Dr^w  two  or  three  pigepns,  and  twa 
or  three  chicken-peeper^,;  truss  them,  fill  them  with 
forcemeat,  nicely  IStVd  half  of  them,  and  spit  them 
on  a bird-spit  thus-^— a bird,  a pjrlate,  a sage-leaf, 
and  a piece  of  bacon,  and  so  on.  ^kc  cock’s  combs 
and  lamb-stones,  parboiled  and  blanched";  lard  them 
with  bits  of  bacon,  large  oysters  parboiled,  and  each 
one  lard  with  a piece  of  bacon.  Put  these  on  a 
skewer,  with  a little  piece  of  bacon,  and  a sage  leaf 
between  them.  Tie  them  on  a spit  and  roast  them  : 
then  beat  up  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  some  nutmeg, 
a little  salt,  and  crumbs  of  bread.  Baste  them  with 
these  all  the  time  they  are  roasting,  and  have  ready 
if[c£<|  two  sweetbreads,  each  cut  in  two,  some  artichoke 
p[itli  I bottoms  cut  into  four  and  fried,  and  then  rub  the 
r0V  dish  with  shalots.  Lay  the  birds  in  the  middle, 
piled  one  upon  another,  and  lay  the  other  things  all 
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separated  round  about  in  the  dish.  Have  for  sauce 
a pint  of  good  gravy,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  red  wine, 
an  anchovy,  the  oyster  liquor,  and  a piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour.  Boil  all  together,  and  pour  it  into  a 
dish,  with  lemon  juice,  and  garnish  with  lemon 
sliced. 

A Tore-quarter  of  House  Lamb. 

A small  fore-quarter  will  take  an  hour  and  a half ; 
a leg  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  When  done,  and 
put  on  the  dish,  cut  off  the  shoulder,  pepper  and 
salt  the  ribs,  arid  squeeze  a Seville  orange  over  them. 


Tongues  or  Udclers. 

Parboil  the  tongue,  stick  in  eight  or  ten  cloves, 
put  it  to  roast ; baste  it  with  butter,  and  serve  it 
with  gravy  and  sweetmeat  sauce.  Roast  an  udder 
in  the  same  way. 

Veal. 

With  a good  fire,  veal  takes  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  each  pound.  Cover  the'fat  of  the  loin  and 
fillet  with  paper.  Stuff’  the  fillet  and  shoulder  as 
follows:  take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  suet  chopped 
fine,  parsley  and  sweet  herbs  chopped,  grated  bread, 
and  lemon  peel ; pepper,  salt,  and  a little  nutmeg, 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Mix  these  well,  and  stuff 
it  into  the  veal  as  secure  as  you  can,  that  it  may 
not  fall  out  while  roasting.  Roast  the  breast  with 
the  caul  on  till  nearly  done ; then  take  it  off,  and 
flour  and  baste  the  meat.  Take  it  up,  dish  it,  pour 
a little  melted  butter  over  it,  and  serve  it  up  with 
either  sallad,  pickles,  potatoes,  brocoli,  cucumbers 
raw  or  stewed,  French  beans,  pease,  cauliflowers, 
celery,  raw  or  stewed.  Veal  must  be  well  done,  but 
not  too  much. 
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Pork 

Must  be  well  done.  If  a loin,  cut  the  skin  across 
with  a sharp  penknife,  which  makes  it  more  conveni- 
ent to  be  carved,  and  the  rind  pleasant  to  eat.  Score  a 
kg  in  the  same  manner.  If  not  disliked,  stuff  the 
knuckle  part  with  sage  and  onion  chopped  fine,  with 
pepper  and  salt;  or  put  the  seasoning  in  a hole 
under  the  twist,  skewer  it  in,  and  roast  it  crisp.  If 
a Spring  (which,  when  young,  eats  well),  cut  off  the 
shank,  sprinkle  sage  and  onion  over  it,  roll  it  round, 
and  tie  it.  Two  hours  will  do  it.  If  a spare-rib , 
baste  it  with  a little  butter,  a dust  of  flour,  and  dried 
sage  shred  small.  If  a griskin , roast  it,  baste  it  with 
a little  butter,  sage,  pepper  and  salt.  The  sauce  for 
a griskin  is  mustard. 


POULTRY. 


A Turkey . 


When  trussed,  stuff  it  thus  : take  four  ounces  of 
butter  or  chopped  suet,  some  grated  bread,  a little 
lemon-peel,  parsley  and  sweet  herbs  chopped  toge- 
ther, pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg,  a little  cream,  and 
the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs ; work  these  all  well 
together,  and  fill  the  craw.  Paper  the  breast,  put 
it  to  a brisk  fire  : when  near  done,  take  off  the  paper, 
dredge  it  with  flour,  and  baste  it  till  done.  A mid- 
dling sized  turkey  will  take  an  hour,  a small  one 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  aud  a very  large  one  an 
hour  and  a half.— In  dressing  thefce,  as  well  as  fowls, 
always  let  the  fire  be  clear  and  brisk. 


Green  Goose. 


Put  a large  lump  of  butter  into  the  goose,  spit  it 
and  lay  it  down  to  the  fire.  Singe  it,  dredge  it  with 
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flour,  and  baste  it  well  with  butter.  Baste  it  three 
or  four  times  with  cold  butter,  which  will  make  the 
flesh  rise  better.  If  the  goose  be  large,  it  will  take 
at  least  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  and  when  done 
enough,  dredge  it  with  flour,  baste  it  till  a fine  froth 
rises,  and  the  goose  be  of  a nice  brown.  Garnish 
with  bread  grated  round  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and 
serve  it  with  a little  brown  gravy  under  it. 

Stubble  Goose. 

Take  a few  sage  leaves  and  two  onions,  chop  them 
very  fine,  and  mix  them  with  a large  piece  of  butter, 
two  spoonfuls  of  salt,  and  one  of  pepper.  Put  this 
into  the  goose,  spit  it,  and  lay  it  to  the  fire.  Singe 
it,  and  dust  it  with  flour,  and  when  thoroughly  hot, 
baste  it  with  fresh  butter.  A large  goose  will  re- 
quire an  hour  and  a half  before  a brisk  fire ; when 
done,  dredge  and  baste  it,  pull  out  the  spit,  and  pour 
in  a little  boiling  water. 

Chickens. 

Pluck  the  chickens  carefully,  draw  them,  cut  off 
their  claws  only,  and  truss  them.  Put  them  down 
to  a good  fire,  singe,  dust,  and  baste  them  with  but- 
ter. A quarter  of  an  hour  will  roast  them;  and 
when  they  are  done  enough,  froth  them,  and  lay  them 
on  a dish.  Serve  them  hot,  with  parsley  and  butter 
poured  over  them. 

Fowls. 

Cleanse  and  dress  your  large  fowls,  put  them  down 
to  a good  fire,  singe,  dust,  and  baste  them  well  with 
butter.  They  must  be  near  an  hour  roasting. 
Make  gravy  of  the  necks  and  gizzards,  and,  when 
strained,  put  in  a spoonful  of  browning.  Take  up 
the  fowls,  pour  some  gravy  into  a dish,  and  serve 
them  with  egg  sauce. 
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Pheasants. 

Pheasants  and  partridges  may  be  done  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  as  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
article.  Dust  them  with  flour,  baste  them  often 
with  fresh  butter,  and  keep  them  at  some  distance 
from  the  fire.  A good  fire  will  roast  them  in  half 
an  hour.  Make  gravy  of  a crag  of  mutton,  a tea-? 
spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  a large  spoonful  of  catsup, 
and  the  same  of  browning.  Strain  it,  and  put  a little 
of  it  into  the  dish  ; serve  them  with  bread  sauce  in  a 
basin,  and  fix  one  of  the  principal  feathers  of  the 
pheasant  in  the  tail  of  each. 


Fowls , Pheasant  Fashion. 

Take  a fine  full-grown  fowl,  keep  on  the  head, 
truss  it  as  a pheasant,  and  lard  it  with  bacon.  If 
you  have  but  one  pheasant,  you  may  put  a fowl  done 
this  way  in  the  same  dish  with  it,  and  if  you  do  not 
lard  the  pheasant,  they  will  pass  very  well  for  a pair. 

Pigeons. 

Scald,  draw,  and  taJke  the  craws  clean  out  of  the 
pigeons,  and  wash  them  in  several  waters.  When 
you  have  dried  them,  roll  a large  lump 'of  butter  in 
chopped  parsley,  and  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Put  this  into  the  pigeons,  and  spit,  dust,  and  baste 
them.  A good  fire  will  roast  them  in  twenty 
minutes,  and,  when  done,  serve  them  with  parsley 
and  butter  for  sauce,  and  lay  round  them  bunches  of 
asparagus,  if  in  season. 


Larks. 


Skewer  a dozen  of  larks,  and  tie  both  ends  of  the 
skewer  to  the  spit.  Dredge  and  baste  them,  and  let 
them  roast  ten  minutes.  Break  half  a penny  loaf 
into  crumbs,  and  put  them,  with  a piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  a walnut,  into  a tossing -pan,  and  having 
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shaken  them  over  a gentle  fire  till  they  are  of  a light 
brown,  lay  them  between  the  birds,  and  pour  a little 
melted  butter  over  them. 

Ducks. 

Prepare  them  for  the  spit  as  you  do  g£ese,  with 
sage  and  onion.  Lay  them  down,  singe,  dust,  and 
baste  them  with  butter ; a good  fire  will  roast  them 
in  abou  ttwenty  minutes.  Before  you  take  them  up 
dust  them  with  flour,  and  baste  again  with  butter, 
till  they  froth  and  look  brown.  Dress  wild  ducks 
in  the  same  way. 

Pigeons. 

Draw  them  and  take  the  craws  out  clean,  then 
wash  them  in  several  waters,  and  dry  them;  roll  a 
lump  of  butter  in  some  chopped  parsley,  and  season 
it  with  pepper  and  salt.  Put  this  into  the  birds, 
then  spit,  dust  with  flour,  and  baste  them ; and 
twenty  minutes,  at  a good  fire,  will  roast  them. 

* 

Rabbits.  * 

Case  the  rabbits,  skewer  the  head  upon  the 
back,  the  fore  legs  into  the  ribs,  and  the  hind  legs 
double.  Shred  fine  half  a'penny  loaf,  a little  par- 
sley, thyme,  sweet  marjoram,  and  lemon-peel,  pep- 
per, salt,  and  nutmeg,  with  ewo  eggs,  a little  cream, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter.  Sew  this  up 
in  their  bellies,  and  dredge  and  baste  them  well  with 
butter.  When  done,  take  them  up,  boil  and  chop 
their  livers,  and  lay  them  in  lumps  round  the  edge 
of  the  dish. 


A Rabbit,  Hare  Fashion. 

Lard  it  with  bacon,  and  baste  it  as  a hare.  If 
larded,  use  gravy  sauce ; if  not,  white  sauce  is  the  best. 
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GAME. 

IVoodcocks  or  Snipes. 

These  birds  must  never  be  drawn.  When  spitted, 
toast  the  round  of  a threepenny  loaf,  nicely 
browned,  lay  it  in  a dish  under  the  birds,  and  when 
at  the  fire,  baste  them  w^th  a little  butter,  and  let 
the  guts  drop  on  the  toast.  When  done,  put  the 
toast  in  a dish,  and  lay  the  birds  on  it.  Four  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  gravy  into  the  dish,  and  set  it 
over  a chafing  dish  a few  minutes,  and  serve  them 
hot  to  table. — A woodcock  takes  twenty  minutes 
roasting,  and  a snipe  fifteen. 

Ruffs  and  Rees. 

These  birds  are  rarely  to  be  found  but  in  Lincoln- 
shire and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  ahd  are  very  delicate. 
Truss  them  like  woodcocks,  but  do  not  dress  them 
with  the  g ,-ts.  lr'“ive  them  with  gravy  and  bread 
sauce,  and  garms*  the  dish  with  crisp  umbs  of 
bread.  Twelve  minutes  will  do  them. 

f 

A Hare. 

Case  and  truss  it,  and/serve  it  thus.*  Take  a large 
slice  of  bread,  and  crumble  it  very  fine,  put  it  to 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  marrow  or  suet,  the 
like  quantity  of  butter,  the  liver  boik  I and  shred 
fine,  a sprig  or  two  of  winter  savory,  a b of  lemon- 
peel,  an  anchovy,  a little  Cayenne  pep  r,  and  hah 
a nutmeg  grated;  i.  these  vith  a ss  of  red 
wine  and  two  eggs,  and  sew  it  up  in  the  oeily  ; spit 
it,  and  lay  it  down  ; put  into  the  dripping-pan  a quart 
milk,  and  baste  with  it  till  it  is  nearly  used. 
When  about  done,  dredge  it  with  flour,  and  baste  ft 
with  butter  till  frothed.  A ;mall  hare  takes  na  hour 
and  a half;  a large  one  two  hours. 
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FISIL 

Cod's  Head . 

Score  it  with  a knife,  strew  salt  on  it,  and  put  it 
into  a Urge  tin  oven ; or  if  you  have  not  an  oven, 
I*y  it  in  a stewpan  before  the  fire,  with  something 
behind  it,  that  the  heat  of  the  fire  may  be  reflected 
on  the  meat.  Drain  off  all  the  water  that  comes 
from  it  the  first  half  hour ; then  strew  over  it  a little 
nutmeg,  cloves,  mace  beat  fine;L,and  salt.  Flour, 
and  baste  it  with  butter ; after  lying  some  time, 
turn,  season,  and  baste  the  other  side.  Turn  and 
baste  it  frequently,  and  strew  on  it  crumbs  of  bread. 
A large  head  will  take  four  or  five  hours.  Have 
ready  melted  butter,  with  an  anchovy,  some  of  the 
liver  of  the  fish  bqiled  and  bruised  fine,  mix  them 
well  with  the  butter,  and  Ltwo  yolks  of  eggs  beat  fine. 
When  this  boils,  strain  it,  put  it  into  the  saucepan 
again,  with  a few  shrimps  or  pickled  cockles,  two 
spoonfuls  of  red  wine  and  the  jqice  of  a lemon. 
Simmer  it  for  a minute  or  two,  put  it  into  the  pan 
in  which  the  head  was  roasted,  i and  'stir  it  well 
together;  put  it  again  into  the  s^cepan,  and  stir  it 
till  it  boils.  Put  the  head  in  a 1/rge  dish,  pour  the 
sauce  into  a bason,  and  serve  up#the  whole  as  quick 
and  as  hot  as  possible. 


Lobster. 

Half  boil  it,  take  it  out  of  the  water,  rub  it  well 
with  butter,  roast  it  before  the  fire,  and  baste  it 
with  butter  till  of  a fine  froth,  and  the  shell  of  a 
dark  brown ; dish  and  serve  it  up  with  plain  melted 
gutter  for  sauce. 


BAKING. 
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CHAP.  V. 


BAKING  BUTCHER’S  MKAT. 

Rump  of  Beef. 

Cut  the  bone  out,  beat  the  flesh  well  with  a rol- 
ling-pin ; take  bacon  cut  out  of  the  back,  seasoned 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  cloves,  and  lard  across  the 
meat.  Season  the  beef  with  pepper,  salt,  and  cloves ; 
put  it  in  an  earthen  pot  with  the  broken  bones,  half  a 
pound  of  butter,  some  bay-leaves,  and  whole  pepper, 
one  or  two  shalots,  and  some  sweet  herbs ; cover  it 
quite  close,  put  it  in  the  oven,  and  it  will  be  done 
in  six  hours.  Skim/* off-.th.e_.fat,  dish  the  meat,  and 
serve  it  with  dried  sippets  and  its  own  liquor  in 
the  dish. 


Leg  of  Beef 

Cut  off  all  the  meat,  and  break  the  bones.  Put 
all  into  an  earthen  pan,  with  two  onions  and  a bun- 
dle of  sweet  herbs,  and  season  it  with  a spoonful  of 
whole  pepper  and  a few  cloves  and  blades  of  mace. 
Cover  it  with  water,  then  tie  the  top  of  the  pot 
close  with -brown  paper,  and  put  it  in  the  oven. 
When  done,  skim'off  the  fat,  strain  the  liquor,  pick 
out  all  the  fat  and  sinew's,  and  put  them  in  a sauce- 
pan with  a little  of  the  gravy  and  a piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour.  Shake,  and  when  thoroughly  hot, 
pour  it  into  the  dish  with  the  meat,  and  serve  it. 


Ox  Cheek. 

Do  this  in  the  same  way.  If  the  liquor  be  too 
Strong,  weaken  it  with  boiling  water. 


Calf's  Head. 

^Ut  j0n&  *ron  skewers  on  the  top  of  a dish,  well 
buttered,  and  lay  the  head  thereon ; grate  nutmeg  over 
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the  head,  with  a few  sweet  herbs  shred  small,  some 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  a little  lemon-peel  cut  fine ; 
flour  it  all  over,  stick  pieces  of  butter  in,  the  eyes, 
and  on  other  parts  of  the  head,  and  bake  it throw 
a little  pepper  and  salt  over  it,  and  put  into  the 
dish  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  an  onion,  a blade  of 
mace,  some  whole  pepper,  two  cloves,  and  a pint 
of  water,  and  boil  the  brains  with  some  sage.  When 
the  head  is  done,  lay  it  on  a dish,  and  put  it  before 
the  fire  to  keep  warm  ; then  mix  the  seasoning,  and 
put  it  into  a saucepan,  which,  when  hot,  strain  off, 
and  pour  it  into  the  saucepan  again.  Put  in  a piece 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  the  sage  and  brains  chopped 
fine,  a spoonful  of  catsup,  and  two  of  red  wine. 
Boil  them  together,  pou ft-t-he  '\v hole  over  the  head, 
and  serve  it.  Jr 

Pig.  ■ ^ 

Put  in  the  belly  a little  sage  shred  fine,  with  salt, 
a tea-spoonful  of  black  pepper,  and  a crust  of  bread  ; 
lay  the  pig  in  a dish  well  buttered,  flour  it  all  over, 
and  rub  some  butter  on  it.  When  it  is  done,  take 
it  out,  rub  it  over  with  a buttered  cloth,  and  put  it 
into  the  oven  again  till  it  is  dry;  then  lay  it  on  a 
dish,  and  cut  it  up.  Skim  the  fat  from  the  dish  it 
was  baked  in,  and  pour  the  gravy  at  the  bottom 
to  a little  veal  gravy,  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  and  boil  it  up  with  the  brains  ; then  pour 
it  in  a dish,  and  mix  it  well  with  the  sage  out  of 
the  belly.  Serve  it  hot  to  table  with  apple-sauce 
and  mustard. 

A Bullock's  or  Calf's  Heart. 

Stuff'  it  with  crumbs  of  bread,  chopped  suet,  (or 
a bit  of  butter)  parsley  chopped,  sweet  marjoram, 
lemon-peel  grated,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  mixed  together,  and  put  it  in  the 
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baking: 

oven.  When  done,  serve  it  with  gravy,  melted 
butter,  and  currant  jelly,  in  boats.  It  may  be  roasted 
in  this  manner ; but  baking  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
mode  of  dressing  it. 


FISII. 

Cod's  Head . 

Lay  it  in  a dish  rubbed  round  with  butter.  Put 
in  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  an  onion  stuck  with 
cloves,  three  or  foil*  blades  of  mace,  some  black 
and  white  pepper,  a nutmeg  bruised,  a little  lemon- 
peel,  a piece  of  horse-radish,  and  a quart  of  water. 
Dust  it  with  flour  and  grated  nutmeg  ; stick  bits 
of  butter  on  various  parts,  and  sprinkle  raspings 
of  bread  all  over  it,  and  put  it  into  the  oven ; then 
put  the  head  into  the  dish  it  is  to  be  served  up  in ; 
set  it  over  boiling  water,  and  cover  it  close  to  keep 
it  hot ; pour  into  a saucepan  as  quick  as  you  can, 
all  the  liquor  out  of  the  dish  it  was  baked  in,  boil  it 
three  or  four  minutes,  strain  ir,  and  put  to  it  a gill 
of  red  wine,  two  spoonfuls  of  catsup,  a pint  of 
shrimps,  half  a piny  of  oysters,  a spoonful  of  mush- 
room pickle,  and  a quartern  of  butter  rolled  in  flour; 
stir  all  well  together,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  thick;  then 
strain  it,  and  pour  it  into  the  dish.  Stick  some 
pieces  of  toasted  bread,  cut  three-corner-ways  and 
fried  crisp,  about  the  mouth,  and  lay  the  remainder 
: round  the  head.  Garnish  with  crisped  parsley, 
notched  lemon,  and  scraped  horse-radish. 

Salmon. 

Cut  a piece  of  salmon  into  slices  an  inch  thick, 
and  make  a forcemeat  thus  : Take  some  of  the  sal- 
mon, and  the  same  quantity  of  an  eel,  with  a few 
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tnushrooms.  Season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg, 
and  cloves,  and  beat  all  together  till  it  is  very  fine. 
Boil  the  crumb  of  a roll  in  milk,  and  beat  it  up 
with  four  eggs  till  thick  ; let  it  cool,  add  four  more 
raw  eggs  to  it,  and  mix  the  whole  well  together. 
Take  the  skin  from  the  salmon,  and  lay  the  slices 
in  a dish.  Covepevery  slice  with  forcemeat,  pour 
some  melted  butter  over  them,  with  crumbs  of  bread, 
and  place  oysters  round  the  dish.  Put  it  in  the 
oven,  and,  when  of  a fine  brown,  pour  on  a little 
melted  butter,  with  red  wine  boiled  in  it,  and  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  and  serve  it  as  hot  as  possible. 


Brace  ofVarp. 


Butter  a pan,  and  having  put,  them  in  at  full 
length,  season  them  with  a little  black  and  white 
pepper,  mace,  cloves,  nutmeg,  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  an  onion,  and  an  anchovy  ; pour  in  a bottle  of 
white  wine,  cover  them  close,  and  put  them  in  the 
oven.  If  large,  they  will  take  an  hour  baking  ; but  if 
small,  a less  timei  When  done,  lay  them  in  a dish, 
over  boiling  water,  to  keep  them  hot,  and  cover  it  close. 
Boil  the  liquor  in  which  they  were  baked  in  a saucepan 
for  a minute  or  two,  H|$in  it,  and  add  half  a pound 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  stirring  it  all  the  time; 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,.,  and  put  in  a 
little  salt ; skim  off  all  the  fat,  pour  this  sauce  on 
the  carp,  lay  their  roes  by  them,  and  sliced  lemon, 
round  the  rim. 


Eels  and  Lampreys. 

Cut  off  the  heads,  gut  them,  and  cleanse  the 
blood  from  the  bone.  Make  forcemeat  of  shrimps  or 
oysters  chopped  small,  half  a penny  loaf  crumbled, 
a little  lemon-peel  shred  fine,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
and  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg.  Sew  this  in 
the  bellies,  and  form  them  into  circles  on  the  dish. 
Put  flour  and  butter  over  them ; pour  a little  water 
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into  the  dish,  and  bake  them  gently.  When  done, 
take  the  gravy  from  under  them,  and  strain  off  the 
fat  through  a hair  sieve;  add  to  it  a tea-spoonful  of 
lemon  pickle,  two  of  browning,  a large  spoonful 
of  walnut  catsup,  a glass  of  white  wine,  an  an- 
chovy, and  a slice  of  lemon.  Boil  it  ten  minutes, 
and  thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour.  Garnish  with 
lemon  and  crisped  parsley. 

. ...  j " :•  • ‘H*  - 1 

Herrings. 

Scale,  wash,  and  wipe  them  dry  with  a cloth  • 
lay  them  on  a board,  and  mix  a little  black  pepper, 
a few  cloves,  and  plenty  of  salt,  and  rub  the  dish 
all  over.  Lay  them  straight  in  a pot,  cover  them  with 
vinegar,  put  in  a few  bay-leaves,  tie  a strong  paper 
over  the  top,  and  bake'  them  in  a moderate  oven. 
They  may  be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold;  use  the  best 
vinegar,  and  they  will  keep  two  or  three  months. 

Sprats 

May  be  done  in  the  same.  *Dr,  rub  the  sprats 
with  salt  and  pepper*  and  to  every  two  pints  of 
vinegar  put  onje  pint  of  red  wine.  Dissolve  a pen- 
nyworth of  co^ineal ; lay  the  fish  in  a deep  earthen 
dish,  cover  men^’ith  much  vinegar,  red  wine,  and 
cochineal  ; tie  a paper  over  them,  and  set  them  in  an 
oven  all  night 

* 

Turbot . 

Rub  butter  thick  all  over  a dish  about  the  size  of 
the  fish  ; throw  in  a little  salt,  a little  beaten  pep- 
per, hajf  a large  nutmeg,  and  some  parsley  chopped 
fine,  and  pour  in  a pint  of  white  wine  ; cut  off  the  head 
and  tail  of  the  turbot,  and  lay  it  in  the  dish;  pour 
another  pint  of  white  wine  all  over,  grate  the  other 
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half  of  the  nutmeg  over  it,  a little  pepper,  some 
salt,  and  chopped  parsley.  Lay  thick  pieces  of 
'butter  over  it5  strew  it  with  flour  and  crumbs  of 
bread,  send  it  to  the  oven,  and  let  it  be  done  of  a fine 
brown  colour.  When  done,  put  the  turbot  in  the 
dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  served,  stir  the  sauce  in  that 
in  which  it  was  baked,  pour  it  in  a saucepan,  shake 
in  a little  flour,  and  let  it  boil,  with  a piece  of  but- 
ter and  two  spoonfuls  of  catsup.  Pour  it  into 
basons,  and  serve  it  up  with  the  fish.  Garnish  with 
lemon  : and  add  what  other  fish  sauce  you  please. 

Pike,  with  Forcemeat. 

Gut  the  fish  without  cutting  it  open,  but  take  care 
it  is  well  cleaned  : notch  it  down  the  back  from  head 
to  tail,  and  fasten  the  tail  in  the  mouth.  Take  the 
udder  of  a leg  cf  veal,  or  the  kidney  part  of  a 
loin  of  lamb,  some  fat  bacon  cut  in  dice,  the  spawn 
or  melt  of  the  fish,  some  green  onions,  a few  mush- 
rooms, some  truffles,  parsley  and  salt,  and  a little  nut- 
meg and  pepper  :Vadd  a bit  of  butter  to  fry  it ; chop 
them  all  well,  witmthe  crumb  of  a French  roll  soaked 
in  cream  or  milk.  Pound  all  in  af  mortar,  with 
three  or  four  eggs  ; fill  the  belly  of  t,he  fish  with  it, 
and  close  up  the  cut  in  the  back  veryJbven.  Beat  up 
two  or  three  eggs,  dab  the  fish  well  ,\wth  it,  and  strew 
trn  crumbs  of  bread ; put  it  in  a gentle  oven,  and 
bake  it  according  to  the  size  of  the  fish.  For 
sauce,  pour  two  or  three  ladles  of  good  gravy,  three 
large  spoonfuls  of  whole  capers,  some  parsley  chop- 
ped fine,  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  a little  minced 
shalot  into  a boat,  and  serve  it  hot  with  the  fish ; 
and  garnish  with  fried  parsley,  or  lemon. 

Mackarcl. 

Cut  off  their  heads,  wash  and  dry  them,  cut  them 
pen,  rub  th®  bone  with  a little  bay  salt  beat  fine  ; 
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take  mace,  black  and  white  pepper,  and  a few  cloves, 
all  beat  fine ; lay  them  in  a long  pan,  and  between 
every  layer  of  fish  put  two  or  three  bay-leaves,  and 
cover  them  with  vinegar.  Tie  writing  paper  over 
them,  and  then  thick  brown  paper  doubled.  They 
must  be  put  into  a very  slow  oven,  and  will  take  a 
long  time  doing.  When  done,  uncover  them,  and 
let  them  stand  till  cold;  then  pour  away  all  the 
vinegar  they  were  boiled  in,  cover  them  with  some 
more  vinegar,  and  put  in  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves. 
Put  them  again  in  a slow  oven  for  two  hours.  When 
quite  done,  take  them  out,  with  a slice,  or  you 
may  break  them.  They  make  an  excellent  occasional 
dish,  and  will  keep  good  for  a long  time. 


CHAP.  VI.  v 
BROILING. 
Rules. 


Keep  a clear  fireu  and  the  meat  will  be  done  with 
nicety,  and  have  rro  ill  taste.  Grease  the  gridiron,  and 
the  meat  will  not  be^burnt  by  it;  turn  it  often, 
and  with  a quick  hand,  by  which  the  juices  will  be 
retained,  and  its  genuine  flavour  preserved.  Keep  the 
dish  quite  warm  while  you  broil,  and  close  to  the  fire, 
that  the  meat  may  be  served  hot  to  tabic. 


BUTCHER’S  MEAT,  Ac. 

Beef  Steaks . 

Have  them  from  the  rump  not  more  than  half  an 
inch  thick  ; broil  them  till  one  side  is  brown ; turn 
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them,  and  when  the  other  side  is  brown  also,  lay  them 
on  a dish,  with  a slice  of  butter  betw'cen  each 
steak  ; sprinkle  a little  pepper  and  salt  over  them, 
and  let  them  stand  two  or  three  minutes  ; slice  a 
shalot  as  thin  as  possible  into  a spoonful  of  water; 
then  lay  on  the  steaks  again,  and  keep  turning  them 
till  they  are  done;  then  put  them  in  the  dish,  pour 
the  shalot  and  water  .over  therp,  and  serve  them  with 
scraped  horse-radish  round  the  rim. 

Mutton  Steaks. 

Have  them  about  half  an  inch  thick  ; if  from  the 
loin,  take  off  the  skin  and  part  of  the  fat.  Lay  on 
the  steaks,  and  keep  them  turning  as  quick  as  pos- 
sible : take  great  care  that  the  fat  which  drops  from 
them  into  the  fire  does  not  smoke  them,  therefore  place 
the  gridiron  slanting.  When  done,  put  them  on  a 
hot  dish,  rub  them  with  butter,  slice  a shalot  very 
thin  into  a spoonful  of  water,  and  pour  it  on,  with 
a spoonful  of  catsup;  serve  them  hot,  with  scraped 
horse-radish  and  pickles. 

Pork  Chops. 

Broil  these  in  the  same  manner  as  mutton  chops, 
but  they  require  more  doing.  Put  a little  good  gravy 
to  them  ; and  strew  over  a little  ^ge  shredded  very 
fine,  which  improves  the  flavour.  Mustard  is  the 
only  sauce. 

Ox  Palates. 

Peel  the  palates,  and  put  them  into  a stew-pan, 
with  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  salt,  and  pepper, 
two  shalots,  a Clove  of  garlic,  two  cloves,  parsley, 
a laurel  leaf,  thyme,  and  as  much  milk  as  will  sim- 
mer the  palates  till  tender ; then  take  them  out,  rub 
over  them  the  yolks  of  eggs  with  bread  crumbs ; put 
them  on  the  gridiron,  broil  them  slowly,  and,  when 
done,  serve  them  up  with  sharp  sauce. 
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Chickens . 


■Slit  them  down  the  back,  season  them  with  pep-, 
per  and  'salt,  and  lay  them  on  the  gridiron  over  a 
clear  fire,  and  at  a great  distance.  Broil  the  insides 
till  nearly  half  done,  then  turn  them,  but  take  care 
the  fleshy  sides  do  not  burn,  and  let  them  broil  till 
of  a fine  brown.  Use  good  gravy  sauce,  w;th  some 
mushrooms  ; garnish  them  with  lemon  and  the  li- 
vers broiled  ,•  and  the  gizzards  cut,  slashed,  and 
broiled,  with  pepper  and  salt,  or  any  other  sauce  you 
please. 


Broil  them  either  whole  or  slit,  very  slowly  over 
a clear  fire.  If  whole,  take  some  parsley  shred  fine, 
a piece  of  butter  as  big  as  a walnut,  with  a little  pep- 
per and  salt,  and  put  them  into  fheir  bellies,  tying 
up  both  ends. | If  split,  seasori.the  inside  with  pepper 
and  salt;  and  when  doneUserveJifhem  with  parsley 
and  butter  poured  over.  They  jf  ill  do  quicker  by 
being  slit,  but  the  best  -method  is  to  broil  them 
whole. 


Pigeons. 


W 


Which  score  with  a knife. 

Fresh  Salmon. 


FISII. 

Fish  in  general  should  be  floured,  except  herrings 
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Dried  Salmon. 

Lay  it  in  soak  for  two  or  three  hours,  then  put  it 
on  the  gridiron,  and  shake  over  it  a little  pepper.  It 
will  take  but  a short  time,  and  when  done,  serve  it 
up  with  melted  butter. 

Cod. 

Cut  it  into  slices  two  inches  thick,  and  dry  and 
flour  them  well  ; rub  the  gridiron  with  a piece  of 
chalk;  set  it  high  from  the  fire,  and  turn  them  often 
till  of  a fine  brown  colour.  Care  must  be  taken  in 
turning  them  that  they  do  not  break.  Serve  up 
lobster  and  shrimp  sauce. 

Ci' imped  Cod.  u 

Put  a gallon  of  spring  water  into  a^aucepan  over 
the  fire,  with  a handful  of  salt.  Boil  Jt  up  several 
times,  and  when  well  cleared  from  the  scum,  put  a 
middling  size  cod  Into  sb'me  fresh  spring  water  for 
a few  minutes,  cut  it  into  slices  two  inches  thick, 
put  them  in  the  hot  brine,  and  let  them  boil  briskly 
a few  minutes ; then  take  the  slices  out,  and  put  them 
on  a sieve  till  drained  : then  fl<^ur  them,  and  lay  them 
at  a distance  upon  a good  fire  ™ broil.  Serve  them 
with  lobster,  shrimp,  or  oyster  sauce. 

Cod  Sounds. 

Lay  them  a few  minutes  in  hot  water;  afterwards 
rub  them  well  with  salt,  and  take  olf  the  skin  and 
black  dirt  till  they  look  white.  Put  them  in  water, 
and  boil  them  up;  take  them  out,  flour  them  well, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  broil  them  whole. 
When  done,  lay  them  in  a dish,  and  pour  over  them 
melted  butter  and  mustard. 
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Trout . 

When  clean  washed,  and  well  dried,  tie  it  round 
with  packthread  from  top  to  bottom,  to  keep  its 
shape  entire  : melt  some  butter,  with  a good  deal  of 
basket  salt,  and  cover  the  trout  with  it ; put  it  on  a 
clear  fire,  at  a good  distance,  and  do  it  gradually. 
Wash  and  bone  an  anchovy,  cut  it  small,  and  chop 
a spoonful  of  capers ; melt  some  butter,  with  a little 
flour,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  half  a spoon- 
ful of  vinegar.  Pour  this  over  when  the  trout  is 
done,  and  serve  it  on  a hot  dish. 

Mackaxri* 

Wash  them  clean,  cut  off  theif  heads ; take  out  the 
roes  at  the  neck  end,  and  boil  them  in  a little  water, 
then  bruise  them  with  a spoon  ; beat  up  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  with  a little  nutmeg,  a little  lemon-peel  cut 
fine,  some  thyme  and  parsley  boiled  and  chopped 
fine,  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and  a few  crumbs  of 
bread  ; mix  these  together,  'and  put  it  into  the  bellies 
of  the  fish  ; then  flour  them  well,  and  broil  them  nicely. 
For  sauce,  use  melted  butter,  with  a little  catsup  or 
walnut  pickle. 

Ha  d doc  kjfr  n d JVh  i tings. 

Gut  and  wash  them  ; dry  them  in  a cloth,  and  rub 
a little  vinegar  over  them,  which  prevents  the  skin 
from  breaking.  Dredge  them  well  With  flour; 
rub  the  gridiron  with  beef  suet,  and  let  it  be 
hot  when  you  lay  on  the  fish.  While  broiling, 
turn  them  two  or  three  times.  Serve  them  up  with 
•f  plain  melted  butter,  or  shrimp  sauce. 

Herrings. 

Scale,  gut,  and  cut  off  their  heads  ; wash  and  dry 
them  in  a cloth ; flour  and  broil  them ; take  the  heads 
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and  boil  them  in  small  beer  or  ale,  with  a little  whole 
pepper  and  onion,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
strain  it  off',  and  thicken  it  with  butter,  flour,  and 
mustard.  Lay  the  fish  on  a dish,  and  pour  the  sauce 
into  a boat. 


Eels. 

Skin,  cleanse,  and  dry  them ; rub  them  with  the 
yolk  rof  an  egg  ; strew  over  them  crumbs  of  bread, 
chopped  parsley  and  sage,  and  season  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Baste  them  with  butter,  and  broil  them. 
Serve  them  with  melted  butter  and  parsley. 


Eel&rtS'pitchcockccL 

Scour  a large  eel  well  with  salt,  to  cleanse  it  from 
slime,  slit  it  down^the  back,  take  out  the  bone,  and 
cut  it  into  three  or  four  pieces.  Put  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  over  the  inside,  sprinkle  on  crumbs  of  bread, 
with  some  sweet  herf^-and  parsley  chopped  very  fine, 
a little  nutmeg  grated,  and  some  pepper  and  salt 
mixed  together.  1 Broil1  *’it  of  a light  brown,  and 
serve  it  up  with  anchovy  sauce,  parsley,  and  butter. 


Garnish  with  raw  parsley,  and  horse-radish. 


Toast  the  round  of  a qWrtfn-n  lbaf,  butter  it; 
break  six  or  eight  eggs  on  theToast,  and  hold  a red 
hot  shovel  over  them.  When  done,  squeeze  on 
a Seville  orange,  grate  a little  nutmeg  over,  and  serve 
it  as  a side-plate ; poach  four  eggs,  and  lay  them  on 
a toast. 


Potatoes. 


Boil  them,  peel  them,  cut  them  in  two,  and  broil 
them  till  brown  on  each  side.  Lay  them  in  the  plate  j ' 
or  dish,  and  pour  melted  butter  over  them,  and  boil 
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them  in  small  beer  or  ale,  with  a little  whole  pepper 
and  onion.  When  it  is  boiled  a quarter  of  an  hour 
strain  it  off,  thicken  it  with  butter  and  flour,  and 
a good  deal  of  mustard.  Lay  the  herrings,  when 
done,  on  a plate  or  dish,  pour  the  sauce  in  a boat, 
and  serve  them  up. 


CHAP.  VII. 
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BUTCHER’S  MEAT,  &c. 

Venison, 

CUT  the  meat  into  slices,  and  make  gravy  of  the 
bones.  Fry  it  of  a light  brown,  and  keep  it  hot 
before  the  fire.  Put  butter  well  rolled  in  flour  into 
the  pan,  and  keep  stirring  it  till  thick  and  brown. 
Put  in  half  a pound  of  fine  powdered  sugar,  and  also 
the  gravy  made  from  the  bones,  and  some  red  wine 
Have  it  the  thickness  ofc^am;  squeeze,  in  a lemon, 
warm  the  venison  in  if,  put  it  in  the  dish,  and  pour 

the  sauce  over. 

* ■ »■’*!?  ' 1 

Veal  Cutlets. 

Cut  the  veal  into  slices,  dip  them  into  the  yolks 
of  eggs  beaten  up  fine,  and  strew  over  them  crumbs 
of  bread,  a few  sweet  herbs,  some  lemo.n-peel,  and  a 
little  grated  nutmeg,  and  fry  them  with  fresh  butter. 
W hile  frying,  make  a little  good  gravy,  and  when  the 
meat  is  done,  lay.  it  in  a difch  before  the  fire-.  Shake 
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a little  flour  in  the  pan,  and  stir  it  round  ; put  In  the 
gravy,  with  the  juice  of  a lemon,  stir  the  whole  well 
together,  and.  pour  it  over  the  cutlets.  Garnish  with 
sliced  lemon. 

Neck  or  Lorn  of  Lamb. 

Cut  the  lamb  into  chops,  rub  both  sides  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  sprinkle  them  over  with  some 
crumbs  of  bread,  mixed  with  a little  parsley,  thyme, 
marjoram,  winter  savory,  and  a little  lemon-peel,  all 
chopped  very  line.  Fry  them  in  butter  till  of  a nice 
light  brown,  put  them  into  a dish,  and  garnish 
with  crisped  parsley. 

Sweetbreads. 

Cut  them  into  long  slices,  beat  up  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  rub  it  over  them  with  a feather.  Make  a i 
seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  bread,  strew  this  j 
over,  and  fry  them  in  butter.  Serve  them  w'ith  melted 
butter  and  catsup;  and  garnish  w’ith  crisped  parsley, 
and  small  thin  slices  of  toasted  bacon. 

Calf's  Brains. 

Cut  the  brains  into  four,  soak  them  in  broth  and 
white  w'ine,  with  two  slices  of  lemon  put  in  it,  a 
little  pepper  and  salt,  th^The-  laurel,  cloves,  parsley, 
and  shalots.  When  they  have  remained  therein 
about  half  an  hour,  take  them  out  and  soak  them  in 
batter  made  of  white  wine,  a little  oil,  and  a little  I 
salt,  and  fry  them  of  a fine  colour.  You  may  like- 
wise strew  over  them  crumbs  of  bread  mixed  with 
the  yolks  of  eggs.  Serve  them  up  with  plain  melted 
butter;  and  garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

Becf-SteaJ;s. 

Fry  the  steaks  over  a brisk  fire,  with  a little  but- 
ter in  the  pan,  and  when  of  a nice  light  brown  take 
them  out,  and  put  them  in  a dish  betoce  the  fire.—  > 
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Take  half  a pint  of  hot  gravy,  and  put  it  into  thft 
pan  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  two  or  three 
shalots  chopped  fine.  Boil  them  in  the  pan  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  and  pour  the  w'hole  over  the 
steaks.  Garnish  with  scraped  horse-radish. 

O. v Tongues. 

When  boiled  till  tender,  cut  them  into  slices,  and 
season  them  with  a little  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  su- 
gar. Beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg  in  a little  lemon- 
juice,  and  rub  it  over  the  slices  with  a feather. 
Make  some  butter  boiling  hot  in  the  frying-pan,  and 
then  put  in  the  slices.  When  done,  serve  them  up 
with  melted  butter,  sugar,  and  white  wine,  all  well 
mixed  together.  t ( 

O.v  Feet , or  Cow  Heel. 

Split  the  feet  asunder,  then  take  out  all  the  bones, 
put  the  meat  into  the  frying-pan  with  some  butter, 
and  fry  them  of  a good  colour.  You  may  likewise 
strew  over  them  crumbs  of  bread  mixed  with  the 
yolks  of  eggs.  Serve  them  up  with  plain  melted 
butter,  and  garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

Tripe. 

Cut  the  tripe  into  pi&^s  three  inches  square  ; dip 
them  in  some  small  beer  batter,  or  yolks  of  eggs, 
and  fry  them  in  mutton  or  beef  dripping,  till  of  a 
nice  light  brown,  then  take  them  out,  let  them  drain 
foi  a minute,  put  them  on  the  dish,  and  serve  it  up 
with  plain  melted  butter  in  a boat,  and  mustard. 

Sausages. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  method,  take  six  apples, 
slice  four  of  them  as  thick  as  a crown  piece;  cut  the 
ether  two  into  quarters,  and  take  the  cores  clean  out. 
riy  the  slices  with  the  sausages  tiU  they  arc  of  a ni*c 
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light  brown.  When  done,  put  the  sausages  into  the 
middle  of  the  dish,  and  the  apples  round  them. 
Garnish  with  the  apples  quartered. 

Chickens. 

Cut  them  into  quarters,  rub  them  with  the  yolk  of' 
an  egg  ; strew  on  some  crumbs  of  bread,  with  pep- 
per, salt,  grated  nutmeg  and  lemon-peel,  and  chop- 
ped parsley.  Fry  them  in  butter,  And  when  done 
put  them  in  a dish  before  the  fire.  Thicken  some 
gravy  with  a little  flour,  and  put  into  it  a small  quan- 
tity of  Cayenne  pepper,  some  mushroom  powder  or 
catsup,  and  a little  lemon-juice.  When  heated,  pour 
it  over  the  chickens,  arid  serve  them. 

Artichoke  Bottoms. 

Blanch  them  in  water,  flour  them,  and  fry  them 
jn  fresh  butter.  Dish  them,  and  pour  melted  butter 
over  them.  Or  put  a little  red  wine  into  the  butter, 
arid  season  with  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt. 

Celery. 

Wash  and  cut  off  the  green  tops  of  six  or  eight 
heads  of  fresh  celery, ' with  the  outside  stalks. 
■Have  ready  a pint  of  \VhitewTne,  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  beat  fine,  and  a little  salt  and  nutmeg.  Mix 
them  all  well  together  with  flour,  and  make  it  into  a 
'Batter,  then  dip  every  head  into  it,  put  them  into  a 
pan,  and  fry  them  with  butter,  and  pour  melted  but- 
ter over  them  for  sauce. 

Botcfbes. 

Cut  them  into  thin  slices,  fry  them  in  butter  till 
they  are  nicely  brown,  and  lay  them  in  a dish  dr 
plate,  and  pour  incited  butter  oVcr  them  for  sauce. 
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When  you  fry  fish,  dry  them  in  a cloth,  and  flour 
them.  Put  in  the  frying-pan  plenty  of  dripping, 
or  hog’s-lard,  and  let  it  boil  before  you  put  in  the 
fish.  When  fried,  lay  them  in  a dish,  or  hair  sieve, 
to  drain.  If  you  fry  parsley,  pick  it  cautiously,  wash 
it  well,  dip  it  in  cold  water,  and  throw  it  in  the  pan 
of  boiling  fat.  This  will  crisp  it  of  a fine  green,  if  it 
does  not  remain  too  long  in  the  pan. 

, Turbot. 

The  fish  must  be  small ; cut  it  across  as  if  it  were 
ribbed  ; when  dry,  flour  it,  and  put  it  in  a large 
frying-pan,  with  boiling  lard  enough  to  cover  it. 
Fry  it  till  brown,  and  then  drain  it.  Clean  the  pan, 
and  put  into  it  claret  or  white  wine,  almost  enough 
to  cover  it,  anchovy,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a little  gin- 
ger. Put  in  the  fish,  and  let  it  stew  till  half  the  liquor 
is  wasted.  Take  ft  out,  and  put  in  a piece  of  buttef 
rolled  in  flour,  and  a minced  lemon.  Let  them  sim- 
mer till  of  a proper  thickness  ; rub  a hot  dish  with  a 
piece  of  eschalot,  lay  the  turbot  in  the  dish,  pour  the 
hot  sauce  over,  and  serve  it. 

\ ,^£arv-  ' ■ 

Scale,  gut,  and  wash  them  clean,  dry  them  in  flour, 
and  fry  them  of  a fine  light  brown ; fry  some  toast 
cut  three-corner- ways  with  the  roes:  let  the  sauce 
be  butter  and  anchovy,  with  the  juice  of  lemon. 
Lay  the  carp  in  the  dish,  the  roes  on  each  side,  and 
garnish  with  the  fried  toast  and  lemon. 

* i 

Tench. 

Slit  the  fish  down  the  back,  and  raise  the  flesh 
from  the  bone ; cut  the  skin  across  at  the  head  and 
tail,  strip  it  clean  'off, ’and  take  out  the  bone.  Take 
ohc/of  them,  mince  the  flesh  very  small,  with  mush*. 
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room,  chives,  and  parsley  chopped  fine  ; a little  salt, 
pepper,  beaten  mace,  nutmeg,  and  a few  savory 
herbs.  Mix  these  well  together,  pound  them  in  a 
mortar,  with  crumbs  of  bread  soaked  in  cream,  the 
yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs,  and  a piece  of  butter; 
and  with  these  stuff  the  fish.  Put  clarified  butter 
into  the  pan  ; when  hot,  strew  some  flour  on  the  fish, 
and  put  them  in  one  by  one.  When  fried  of  a nice 
brown  colour,  take  them  up  and  lay  them  in  a coarse 
cloth  before  the  fire  to  keep  hot.  Pour  all  the  fat 
out  of  the  pan,  put  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter, 
and  shake  in  some  flour.  Stir  it  with  a spoon  till  the 
butter  is  a little  brown,  and  then  put  in  half  a pint 
of  white  wine.  Stir  these  together,  with  half  a pint 
of  boiling  water,  an  onion  shred  with  cloves,  a bunch 
of  sweet  herbs,  and  two  blades  of  mace.  Cover  it 
close,  and  stew  it  gently  a quarter  of  an  hour;  strhin 
off  the  liquor,  and  put  it  into  the  pan  again,  adding 
two  spoonfuls  of  catsup,  an  ounce  of  truffles  or  mo- 
rels boiled  tender  in  half  a pint  of  water,  a few 
mushrooms,  and  half  a pint  of  oysters,  washed  clean 
in  their  own  liquor.  When  the  sauce  is  hot,  and  of 
a good  flavour,  put  in  the  fish,  and  when  thoroughly 
hot,  take  them  out,  lay  them  in  the  dish,  and  pouf 
the  sauce  over.  Garnish  with  sliced  lemon.  Carp 
may  be  fried  the  same  way. 

Soles. 

Skin  them,  and  rub  them  over  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  strew  on  some  crumbs  of  bread.  Fry  them 
till  of  a fine  light  brown.  Serve  them  with  plain 
melted  butter  in  a boat,  and  garnish  with  green 


Smelts. 

Leave  in  the  roes.  Beat  up  an  egg  fine,  rub  it  over 
them  with  a feather,  and  strew  on  crumbs  of  bread. 
Put  them  in  the  pan  when  the  lat  is  boiling  hot. 
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When  you  dish  them,  put  a basin  with  the  bottom 
upward,  into  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and  lay  the 
tails  of  the  fish  on  the  sides  of  it.  Garnish  with 
frred  parsley. 

|j  Eels: 

Skin  them,  clean  them,  take  off  the  heads,  and  cut 
them  into  pieces,  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt, 
strew  on  some  flour,  and  fry  them  till  they  are  of  a 
fine  brown  colour.  Serve  them  with  melted  butter 
and  the  juice  of  a lemon  squeezed  into  it.  Garnish 
with  crisped  parsely. 

Lampreys. 

Save  the  blood,  and  wash  them  thoroughly  clean 
in  warm  water.  Fry  them  in  dripping;  when 
nearly  done,  pour  out  the  fat,  put  in  a little  white 
wine,  and  give  the  pan  a shake  round.  Throw  a 
little  pepper,  with  some  sweet  herbs,  a few  capers,  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  the  blood  you 
saved  from  the  fish.  Cover  the  pot  close,  and  shake 
it  often.  When  -done,  take  them  out,  strain  the 
sauce,  put  it  into  the  pan  again,  and  give  it  a quick 
boil.  Squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  stir  all  toge- 
ther, and  when  near  boiling,  pour  it  over  the  fish. 
Garnish  with  sliced  lemon,  and  serve  it.  • 

Mullets. 

Scale  and  gut  them,  score  them  across  the  back, 
and  dip  them  in  melted  butter.  Clarify  some  but- 
ter, fry  the  mullets  in  it,  and  when  done,  lay  them  on 
a warm  dish,  and  serve  them  with  anchovy  and  but-' 
ter  for  sauce. 

i 

Herrings. 

Scale  them,  wash  them,  dry  them  in  a cloth,  and 
dredge  them  with  flour.  Fry  them  in  butter  over  a 
brisk  fire,  and  when  done,  set  their  tails  up  one 
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•against  another  in  the  middle  of  the  dish.  Fry  a 
large  handful  of  parsley  crisp,  and  green,  lay  it 
'round  the  fish,  and  serve  them  up  with  melted  but- 
ter, parsley,  and  mustard, 

Oysters. 

Choose  the  largest.  Clean  and  rince  them,  mix  a 
little  grated  nutmeg,  a blade  of  mace  pounded,  a 
spoonful  of  flour,  and  a little  salt.  Dip  them  singly 
into  this,  fry  them  in  hog’s-lard  till  of  a nice  brown. 
Then  take  them  out  of  the  pan,  put  them  in  a dish, 
and  pour  over  them  a little  melted  butter,  mixed 
with  crumbs  of  bread. 

/ ibl  Jfs  v 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

STEWING. 

•BUTCHER’S  MEAT. 

Rump  of  Beef. 

Roast  it  till  nearly  half  done,  then  put  it  into  a 
large,  saucepan,  with  two  quarts  of  water,  one  of  red 
wine,  two  or  ;three  blades  of  mace;  a shalot,  two 
spoonfuls  of  walnuU’catsup,  one  of  lemon  pickle,  two 
-of  browning,  and  a little  Cayenne  pepper  and  salt.  • 
StewT  it  over  a gentle  fire  for  two  hours,  closely 
covered  ; then  take  out  the  beef,  lay  it  on  a deep 
dish,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  strain  the  gravy.  Putin 
an  ounce  of  morels,  half  a pint  of  mushrooms',  thick- 
en the  gravy,  and  pour  it  over  the  beef.  Garnish 
with  horse-radish,  and  lay  forcemeat  balls  round  it. 


Fillet  of  Veal. 

Stuff  the  fillet  of  cowr-calf  well  under  the  udder, 
J40,d  at  the  bone-end,  quite  through  to  the  shank* 
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Put  it  into  the  oven,  with  a pint  of  water  under,  till 
of  a fine  brown;  then  put  it  into  a stew  pan,  with 
three  pints  of  gravy.  Stew  it  till  tender,  and  then 
put  a few  morels,  truffles,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon- 
pickle,  a large  one  of  browning,  one  of  catsup,  and 
a little  Cayenne  pepper.  Thicken  it  with  a lump  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour.  Take  out  the  veal,  and  put 
it  into  a dish;  strain  the  gravy,  pour  it  over,  and 
lay  round  forcemeat  balls.  Garnish  with  sliced 
lemon  and  pickles. 

!|  # 

Breast  of  Veal. 

Stew  over  a gentle  fire,  till  tender,  a breast  of 
veal,  with  a little  broth,  a gla^  of  white  wine,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a few  mushrooms,  two  or  three 
onions,  with  some  pepper?  and  salt:  when  done, 
strain  and  scum  the  sauce.  Garnish  with  forcemeat 
i balls. 


Knuckle  of  Veal. 

Lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan  four  wooden 
i skewers  cross-ways : put  in  the  veal,  with  two  or 
I three  blades  of  mace,  a little  whole  pepper,  a piece 
of  thyme,  a small  onion,  a crust  of  bread,  and  two 
. : quarts  of  water.  Cover  it,  boil  it,  and  let  it  simmer 
for  two  hours : when  done,  - put  it  in  a dish,  and 
strain  the  liquor  over  it.  Garnish  with  lemon.  ^ 


Neck  of  Veal . 

Lard  it  with  large  pieces  of  bacon  rolled  in  pep- 
per and  salt,  shalots  and  spices.  Simmer  it,  til! 
tender,  with  three  pints  of  broth,  two  onions,  a 
laurel  leaf,  and  a little  brandy.  Put  the  meat  in  a 
dish,  take  the  scum  clean  off  the  liquor,  and  then 
pour  it  on  . meat.  * 

' *■  v 
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Calf's  Liver* 

Lard  the  liver,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan,  with 
some  salt,  whole  pepper,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
and  an  onion,  with  water  ; stew  it  an  hour,  and  then 
put  in  a little  mace,  cloves,  and  whole  pepper,  tied 
loosely  in  a muslin  rag,  with  some  celery  cut  small ; 
add  some  salt,  turnips,  and  carrots  pared  and  cut  in 
slices,  a little  parsley,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a large 
crust  of  bread,  and  an  ounce  either  of  barley  or  rice. 
Cover  it  close,  and  stew  it  till  tender  : then  take  out 
the  herbs,  spices,  apd  bread,  and  have  ready  a French 
roll  nicely  toasted,  and  . cut  into  four  parts.  Put 
these  in  a dish,  pour  in  ,the  meat  and  sauce,  and 
serve  it  hot. 

Ox  Cheek. 

Bone  and  wash  the  cheek,  tie  it  up  like  a rump  of 
beef,  and  put  it  into  a braising-pan,  with  some  good 
stock,  or  water ; when  it  boils,  skim  it,  add  two 
bay-leaves,  a little  garlic,  some  onions,  champignons, 
celery,  carrots,  half  a small  cabbage,  turnips,  a 
bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  whole  black  pepper,  a little 
allspice  and  mace:  stew  it  till  nearly  done,  then  cut 
off  the  strings,  put  the  cheek  in  a clean  stewpan, 
strain  the  liquor  through  a sieve,  skim  off'  the  fat 
very  clean;  season  with  lemon-juice,  Cayenne  pep- 
per, and  salt,  add  a little  colour,  clear  it  with  eggs, 
strain  it  through  a tamis-cloth  to  the  cheek,  and 
stew  it  till  tender. 

Ox  Tongue . 

Stew  it  in  water  enough  to  cover  it,  and  let  it 
simmer  two  hours.  Peel  it  and  put  it  into  the  li- 
quor again,  with  some  pepper,  salt,  mace,  cloves, 
and  whole  pepper  tied  in  a bit  of  fine  cloth;  a lew 
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eapers,  chopped  turnips,  and  carrots  sliced ; and 
half  a pint  of  beef  gravy,  a little  white  wine,  and  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  Stew  it  gently  until  it  be  tender; 
then  takeout  the  spice  and  sweet  herbs,  and  thicker 
it  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 

O.r  Palates. 

Lay  them  in  warm  water  half  an  hour,  wash  them 
clean,  put  them  in  a pot,  cover  it  with  brown  paper, 
tie  it  down  close,  and  send  it  to  the  oven  with  as 
much  water  as  will  cover  them.  Let  them  be  there 
i till  tender,  then  skin  them,  and  cut  them  into  pieces 
about  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  three  inches  long. 

I Put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  a pint  of  veal  gravy, 
one  spoonful  of  Madeira  wine,  the  same  of  catsup 
and  browning,  one  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  and  a 
slice  of  lemon.  Stew  them  half  an  hour,  then  take 
i out  the  onion  and  lemon,  thicken  the  sauce,  and  pour 
| the  whole  into  a dish.  Have  ready  boiled  some 
; artichoke  bottoms,  cut  them  into  quarters,  and  lay 
! them  over  the  palates,  with  forcemeat  balls  and 
morels.  Garnish  with  sliced  lemon. 

' , 

POULTRY,  Sco. 

A Turkey  or  Fuxcl. 

Whether  it  be  a turkey  or  a fowl,  put  four  clean 
skewers  at  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan,  and  lay  the 
bird  thereon.  Put  in  a quart  of  gravy,  a bunch  of 
celery  cut  small  and  washed  very  clean,  and  two  or 
three  blades  of  mace.  Let  it  stew  gently  till  there 
be  only  enough  for  sauce,  then  add  a large  piece  of 
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butter  rolled  in  flour,  two  spoonfuls  of  red  wine, 
the  same  quantity  of  catsup,  and  a sufficient  quantity 
of  pepper  and  salt  to  season  it.  Lay  the  bird  in 
the  dish,  pour  the  sauce  over  it,  and  serve  it. 

Chickens. 

Half  boil  them  in  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them, 
take  them  out,  cut  them  up,  and  take  out  the 
breast-bones.  Stew  $hem  in  their  liquor,  with  a 
blade  of  mace,  and  ^ little  salt,  over  a slow  fire, 
covered  close.  Wh,en  the  chickens  are  done,  then 
put  the  whole  into  adish,  and  serve  it  hot. 

Goose  Giblets. 

Cut  two  pair  of  scalded  goose  giblets  into  pieces 
of  two  inches  long ; blanch  them,  trim  the  bones 
from  the  ends,  and  wash  the  giblets ; drain  them  dry, 
and  put  them  into  a stewpan  with  half  a pint  of  stock, 
cover  the  pan  close,  simmer  it  over  a slow  fire  till 
three  parts  done  and  the  liquor  nearly  reduced,  add 
good  seasoned  cullis,  stew  them  till  tender,  and  serve 
them. 


Duck.' 

It  may  be  larded  of  not : half  roast  it,  put  it  into 
a stewpan,  with  a pint  or  more  of  good  gravy,  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  red  wine,  onion  chopped  small, 
or  shalot,  a piece  of  lemon-peel,  Cayenne  and  salt : 
stew  it  gently,  close  covered,  till  tender.  Take  out 
the  duck,  boil  the  sauce  up  quick,  and  pour  it  over 
the  bird:  truffles  and  morels  may  be  added. 

Pigeons. 

Put  into  the  bodies  a seasoning  made  of  pepper 
and  salt,  a few  cloves  and  mace,  some  sweet  herbs, 
and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Tie  up  the 
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necks  and  vents,  and  half  roast  them : stew  them 
with  a quart  of  good  gravy,  a little  white  wine,  a 
few  pepper-corns,  three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  a 
bit  of  lemon,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a small 
onion  : take  them  out  when  done,  and  strain  the 
liquor  through  a sieve ; skim  it  and  thicken  it  in 
the  stewpan  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
then  put  in  the  birds  with  some  pickled  mushrooms, 
and  stew  them  about  five  minutes  ; put  the  pigeons 
into  a dish,  pour  th/  sauce  over  them,  and  serve 
them. 

* V*?- 

v £ 

Put  a pheasant  in  a stewpan  with  as  much  veal 

broth  as  will  cover  it ; stew  it  till  there  is  liquor 
enough  left  for  sauce,  then  skim  it,  and  put  in  arti- 
choke bottoms  parboiled,  beaten  mace,  a glass  of 
wine,  and  some  pepper  and  salt : it  may  be  thickened 
with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a little 
lemon-juice  squeezed  in.  Take  up  the  pheasant, 
i pour  the  sauce,  over,  put  forcemeat  balls  into  the  dish, 
and  serve  it. 


Pheasants. 


Partridges.. 

Truss  them  as  for  roasting  ; stuff  the  craws,  and 
lard  them  down  each  side  of  the  breast ; roll  a lump 
of  butter  in  pepper,  salt,  and  beaten  mace,  and  put 
it  into  the  bellies.  Sew  up  the  vents,  dredge  them 
well  with  flour,  and  fry  them  of  a light  brown  ; then 
put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  a quart  of  good 
gravy,  a spoonful  of  Madeira  wine,  the  same  of 
catsup,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  half  the 
quantity  of  mushroom-powder,  one  anchovy,  half  a 
lemon,  and  a sprig  of  sweet  marjoram.  Cover  the 
pan  close,  and  stew  them  half  an  hour ; take  them 
ouh  Sicken  the  gravy,  boil  it  a little,  and  pour  it 
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over  the  partridges  ; lay  round  them  artichoke  bot- 
toms boiled  and  cut  in  quarters,  and  the  yolks  of 
four  hard  eggs.  Woodcocks  may  be  stewed  in  the 
same  way. 

> 

Cucumbers. 

Pare  twelve  middle-sized  cucumbers,  slice  them 
the  thickness  of  a half  crown,  and  lay  them  in  a 
coarse  cloth  to  drain.  When  dry,  flour  and  fry 
them  in  fresh  butter  till  brown  ; take  them  out  with 
an  egg-slice,  and  lay  them  on  a plate  before  the  fire. 
Take  a large  cucumber,  cut  a piece  out  of  the  side, 
and  scoop  out  all  the  pulp.  Have  ready  some  onions 
nicely  fried,  fill  the  cucumber  with  these,  and  season 
with  pepper  and  salt ; put  in  the  piece  that  was  cut 
out,  and  tie  it  round  : flour  and  fry  it  till  brow’n  ; 
then  take  it  up,  and  keep  it  hot.  Let  the  pan  re- 
main on,  and  put  in  a little  flour  with  one  hand,  and 
stir  it  with  the  other.  When  thick,  put  in  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  water,  half  a pint  of  white  or  red 
wine,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  catsup  ; add  three  blades 
of  mace,  four  cloves,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt  beat  fine  together.  Stir  it  in 
the  saucepan,  and  throw  in  the  cucumbers ; stew 
them  for  two  or  three  minutes,  lay  the  whole  cu- 
eumber  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  having  untied  it; 
put  the  rest  round,  and  pour  the  sauce  over.  Garnish 
with  fried  onions,  and  serve  it  hot. 

Pease  and  Lettuce. 

Stew  a quart  of  green  pease,  and  two  large  lettuces 
washed  clean,  with  a quart  of  gravy,  till  they  are 
tender.  Put  in  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and 
season  it  with  pepper  and  salt.  When  of  a proper 
thickness,  dish  and  serve  them.  Instead  of  butter 
it  may  be  thickened  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs. 
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Two  or  three  thin  rashers  of  lean  ham  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stewpan  will  give  the  whole  an  agreeable 
flavour. 


FISH. 

• ' . f 

The  following  general  rules  may  be  observed  in 
the  stewing  of  fish.  Put  to  some  cullis  a few  chop- 
ped shallots,  anchovies,  a bay-leaf,  horseradish 
scraped,  a little  quantity  of  lemon-peel,  and  some 
red  port ; season  it  well  w'ith  Cayenne  pepper,  salt, 
and  juice  of  lemon  ; boil  it  till  of  a proper  thickness, 
I then  strain  it  to  the  fish  ; and  stew  the  whole  gently, 
i and  serve  it  in  a deep  dish,  with  the  liquor  and  fried 
bread  round  it.  Observe,  in  stewing  carp  or  tench, 
to  garnish  with  some  of  the  hard  roe  mixed  in  batter, 
and  fried  in  pieces.  The  roes  of  different  fish  may 
be  stewed  in  the  same  way,  and  served  as  a dish. 

Prawns,  Shrimps , or  (Sray-jish. 

Take  two  quarts  of  either,  and  pick  out  the  tails. 
Put  the  bodies  into  a stewpan,  with  about  a 
pint  of  white  wine  (or  water  with  a spoonful  of 
vinegar)  and  a blade  of  mace.  Stew  these  a quarter 
ofan  hour,  then  stir  them  together,  and  strain  them. 
Having  done  this,  wash  out  the  pan,  and  put  into  it 
the  strained  liqupr,  and  tails.  Grate  into  it  a small 
nutmeg,  put  in  a little  salt,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  shake  them  all  together.  Cut 
a thin  slice  of  bread  round  a quartern  loaf,  toast  it 
brown  on  both  sides,  cut  it  into  six  pieces,  lay  it 
f close  together  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  pour  the 
fish  and  sauce  over  it  hot,  and  serve  it  directly.  If 
cray-fish,  garnish  the  dish  with  some  of  their  biggest 
claws. 
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Oysters. 

Strain  the  liquor  from  the  oysters  into  a saucepan 
with  a little  beaten  mace,  and  thicken  it  with  flour 
and  butter.  Boil  this  three  or  four  minutes,  cut  a 
slice  of  toasted  bread  into  three-cornered  pieces,  and  lay 
them  round  the  dish  in  which  you  serve  the  oysters. 
Put  into  the  pan  a spoonful  of  cream  with  the  oys- 
ters, shake  them  round,  and  let  them  stew  till  quite 
hot,  but  they  must  not  boil.  Pour  them  into  the 
dish,  and  serve  them. 

Shell-fish  in  general  may  be  stewed  in  this  way. 

Scollop  Oysters . 

Blanch  the  oysters  and  strain  them  ; add  to  their 
liquor,  which  must  be  free  from  sediment,  a good 
piece  of  fresh  butter,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  some 
lemon-peel  and  grated  nutmeg,  a small  quantity  of 
each.  Beard  and  wash  the  oysters,  add  them  to  the 
ingredients,  simmer  them  over  a fire  five  minutes, 
and  put  the  oysters  into  scollop  shells  with  the  li- 
quor. If  there  be  more  than  sufficient,  boil  it  till 
nearly  reduced  ; then  put  fine  crumbs  of  bread  over, 
and  smooth  them  with  a knife  ; bake  or  set  them 
over  a fire  on  a gridiron  half  an  hour,  and  brown  the 
top  with  a salamander  or  red-hot  fire  shovel. 

Muscles. 

Wash  them  clean  in  several  waters,  put  them  in 
a stewpan,  and  cover  them  close.  Stew  them  till 
the  shells  open,  and  pick  out  the  fish  clean  one  by 
one.  Look  under  the  tongue  to  see  if  there  be  a 
crab,  and  if  you  find  one,  throw  that  muscle  away. 
Having  cleaned  them,  put  them  into  a saucepan, 
and  to  a quart  of  muscles,  put  half  a pint  of  the  li- 
quor strained  through  a sieve  ; add  a few  blades  of 
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mace,  a small  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and 
stew  them  gently.  Lay  toasted  biead  in  the  dish, 
and  when  the  muscles  are  done,  pour  them  on,  and 
serve  them  as  hot  as  possible. 


CHAP.  IX. 


HASHING  AND  MINCING. 
BUTCHER’S  MEAT. 


Calf's  Head. 

Take  a head,  chopped  in  half,  without  the  scalp  y 
wash  and  blanch  it,  peel  the  tongue,  cut  it  in  slices, 
and  likewise  the  meat  from  the  head.  Add  blanched 
morells  and  truffles,  egg  and  forcemeat  balls,  stewed 
mushrooms,  artichoke  bottoms,  and  well-seasoned 
cullis.  Stew  the  meat  gently  till  nearly  done,  and 
then  add  slices  of  throat  sweetbreads.  When  served 
up,  put  round  the  hash,  the  brains,  and  broiled  rashers 
of  bacon ; and,  if  approved,  half  the  head  may  be 
put  on  the  top,  prepared  thus  : one  half  of  the  head, 
when  blanched,  to  be  done  over  with  the  yolk  of  a 
raw  egg,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  strewed  with 
fine  bread  crumbs,  baked  till  tender,  and  coloured 
with  a salamander,  if  necessary.  The  brains  must  be 
egged>  rolled  in  bread  crumbs,  and  fried  in  boiling 
lard. 
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Minced  Veal. 

Cut  into  small  pieces  ready  dressed  veal,  put  it 
into  a stewpan,  add  it  to  a very  small  quantity  of 
grated  lemon  peel,  and  a little  benshamelle ; season 
to  the  palate  with  Cayenne  pepper,  lemon-juice,  and 
salt ; stew  the  veal  gently  ten  minutes,  and  serve  it 
up  with  sippets  of  bread  round  it. 

Hashed  Mutton  for  a Dish. 

Cut  mutton  ready  dressed  into  thin  slices,  put 
them  into  a stewpan  with  slices  of  pickled  cucum- 
bers, or  walnuts,  or  onions ; then  make  a sauce  with 
chopped  eschalots  or  onions  passed  with  a bit  of 
fresh  butter  over  a slow  fire,  till  three  parts  done; 
after  which  add  a pint  of  veal  stock,  or  gravy,  and 
a little  catsup.  Boil  it  ten  minutes,  season  to  the 
palate  with  Cayenne  pepper  and'salt ; then  strain  it 
to  the  mutton,  let  it  stew  gently  till  thoroughly  hot, 
and  add  a small  quantity  of  liquid  of  colour. 

Beef 

May  be  done  in  the  same  manner,  only  put  the 
bones  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  grilled 
over  the  hash. 

JVenison. 

Cut  into  slices  the  part  least  done  of  ready-dressed 
venison,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan  ; then  pass  a 
bit  of  fresh  butter  and  flour  and  chopped  eschallots 
over  a slow  fire  for  ten  minutes ; add  to  them  halt 
a pint  of  red  port,  a pint  and  a half  oi  veal  stock, 
its  own  gravy,  if  any,  a little  piece  of  lemon-peel, 
Cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and  lemon  juice.  Season  it 
to  the  palate,  boil  all  together  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
■and  strain  it  to  the  venison,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  serve  it. 
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Fords , TurJcies,  or  Rabbits • 

Neatly  cut  into  pieces  ready-dressed  fowls,  tur- 
kies,  or  rabbits,  and  put  them  into  a .stewp.an ; make 
a thickening  with  a bit  of  fresh  butter,  flour,  and 
chopped  eschalots  or  onions,  mixed  over  a slow  fire. 
Discharge  it  with  veal  stock,  add  a little  lemon 
pickle  and  catsup;  season  to  the  palate;  put  a 
small  quantity  of  liquid  of  colour,  boil  for  ten  mi- 
nutes, strain  it  to  the  poultry,  and  let  it  stew  gently  : 
or,  instead  of  the  thickening  and  veal  stock,  add 
cullis,  with  lemon  pickle  and  catsup.  Serve  it 
up  with  a few  pieces  of  the  fowl  grilled  round  it. 

Hare , wild  Fowl,  Pheasants,  and  Partridges. 

Cut  the  poultry  into  neat  pieces,  put  them  into 
a stewpan,  and  add  a liquor  made  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  venison  ; or  put  cullis  and  red  port,  with 
their  own  gravy. 

Jugged  Hare. 

Case  the  hare,  cut  off  the  shoulders  and  legs,  and 
i divide  the  back  into  three  pieces.  Daub  them  well 
with  fat  bacon,  and  put  them  into  a stewpot,  with 
the  trimmings.  Add  allspice,  mace,  and  whole  pep- 
per, a little  of  each  ; a small  clove  of  garlick,  three 
| onions,  two  bay-leaves,  parsley,  thyme,  and  savory, 
tied  together  in  a small  bunch  ; a quart  of  veal  stock, 
three  gills  of  red  port ; and  simmer  them  over  a 
fire  till  three  parts  done.  Then  take  out  the  shoul- 
ders, legs,  and  back  ; put  them  into  another  stew- 
pan,  strain  the  liquor  to  them,  and  add  some  passed 
flour  and  butter  to  thicken  it  a little.  Let  it  stew 
till  tender,  skim  it  free  from  fat,  season  with  Cay- 
enne, salt,  and  lemon  juice,  and  serve  it  up  in  a deep 
dish. 

N 2 
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CHAP.  X. 

FRICASEEING. 

Neat’s  Tongue. 

Boil  the  tongue  till  tender,  take  it  up,  peel  it,  and 
cut  it  into  slices.  Put  these  into  a frying-pan  with 
butter,  and  let  them  fry  till  brown.  Pour  the  but- 
ter out  of  the  pan,  and  put  in  some  good  gravy, 
with  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  an  onion,  some  pep- 
per and  salt,  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  and  a gill 
of  wine.  When  they  have  simmered  together  about 
half  an  hour,  take  out  the  slices  of  tongue,  strain 
the  gravy,  and  put  all  again  into  the  pan,  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  beat  fine,  a little  nutmeg  grated, 
and  a small  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Shake 
the  wrhole  well  together,  and  w'hen  it  has  simmered 
for  about  five  minutes,  put  the  tongue  into  the  dish, 
pour  over  the  sauce,  and  serve  it. 

Ox  Palates . 

Cleanse  them,  put  them  into  warm  water  for 
about  half  an  hour;  then  put  them  into  a stewpot, 
with  water  to  cover  them,  and  send  them  to  the 
oven.  Let  them  remain  there  three  or  four  hours, 
and  then  take  them  out  of  the  pot,  strip  off  the  skins, 
cut  them  into  square  pieces,  and  season  them  with 
Cayenne  pepper,  salt,  mace,  and  nutmeg.  Beat  up 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  a spoonful  of  flour,  dip 
the  palates  into  this,  and  fry  them  till  of  a light 
brown;  then  take  them  out,  and  put  them  into  a 
sieve  to  drain.  Have  ready  a pint  of  veal  gravy, 
with  a little  caper  liquor,  a spoonful  of  browning, 
and  a few  mushrooms.  Thicken  it  with  butter  and 
flour,  pour  it  into  the  dish,  and  lay  on  the  palates. 
Garnish  with  fried  parsley  or  barberries,  and  scrv« 
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Sweetbreads  brown . 

Scald  the  sweetbreads  and  cut  them  into  slices. 
Beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg  very  fine,  with  a little 
flour,  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg.  Dip  the  slices 
of  sweetbread  into  this,  and  fry  them  of  a nice 
light  brown.  Then  thicken  a little  good  gravy  with 
some  flour;  boil  it  well,  and  add  catsup  or  mush- 
room powder,  a little  juice  of  a lemon,  and  Cayenne 
pepper.  Put  the  sweetbreads  into  this,  and  when 
they  have  stewed  in  it  about  five  minutes,  put  the 
whole  into  the  dish,  and  serve  it  up.  Garnish  with 
sliced  lemon. 


Sweetbreads  while.  ^ ' 

Scald  these  and  cut  them  into  long  slices;  tKp'Tr/  - 
some  veal  gravy  with  a piece  of  butt  -olkd^'  Ju 
flour,  a little  cream,  some  grated  lemon- peel  and 
nutmeg,  Tiite  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  mushroom 
powder.  When  these  have  stewed  together  about 
ten  minutes  put  in  the  sweetbreads,  shake  the  pan, 
and  let  them  simmer ; then  squeeze  in  a little  lemon- 
juice,  pour  the  whole  into  the  dish,  and  serve  it 
up. 

r amb's  Stones . 

Fry  them  in  h <g  lard  till  of  a nice  brown  colour, 
then  take  them  out,  and  put  them  into  a plate  before 
the  fire:  thicken  about  half  a pint  of  veal  gravy 
with  some  flour,  put  to  it  a slice  of  lemon,  a little 
catsup,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  grated  nut- 
meg,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beat  fine,  and  two  spoonfuls 
of  thief  cream.  Put  these  into  a saucepan  over  the 
fire,  and  keep  shaking  it  till  it  looks  white  and 
thick  ; then  put  in  the  lamb  stones,  give  them  a 
snake  and  when  leated,  put  them  on  a dish,  with 
Oiicd  forcemeat  balls  round,  intermixed  with  thin 
slices  of  lemon  as  a garnish. 
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Calf's  Feet. 

Boil  them,  take  out  the  long  bones,  split  them, 
and  put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  some  veal  gravy 
and  a glass  of  white  wine.  Add  the  yolks  of  two 
or  three  eggs  beat  up  with  a little  cream,  grated  nut- 
meg, salt,  and  a piece  of  butter.  Stir  it  till  of  a good 
thickness;  and  when  the  whole  has  simmered  about 
ten  minutes,  put  the  feet  into  the  dish,  and  pour 
the  sauce  over  them.  Garnish  with  sliced  lemon. 


T ripe. 

Cut  it  into  pieces  about  two  inches  square,  put 
them  into  the  stewpan,  with  as  much  white  wine  as 
will  half  cover  them,  a little  white  pepper,  sliced 
ginger,  a blade  of  mace,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
and  an  onion.  When  stewed  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
take  out  the  herbs  and  onion,  and  put  in  a little 
shred  parsley,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  half  an  anchovy 
cut  small,  a cup  full  of  cream,  and  either  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  or  a piece  of  butter.  Season  it  till  plea- 
sant to  taste,  then  dish  it,  and  garnish  with  lemon. 

Pigeons. 

Cut  the  pigeons  in  pieces,  and  fry  them  of  a 
nice  light  brown.  Then  put  them  into  a stewpan, 
with  some  good  mutton  gravy,  and  when  stewed 
half  an  hour,  throw  in  a slice  of  lemon,  half  an  ounce 
of  morels,  and  a spoonful  of  browning;  stew  them 
five  minutes  longer,  take  them  out,  and  put  them 
into  the  dish  ; thicken  the  gravy  with  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  Hour,  and  then  strain  it  over  the 
pigeons.  Lay  round  them  forcemeat  balls,  and  gar- 
nish with  pickles. 
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Chickens  or  Rabbits. 

Cut  them  into  pieces  and  blanch  and  drain  them 
dry  ; then  put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  a little 
veal  stock,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a middling-sized 
whole  onion.  Stew  them  gently  till  three  parts 
done;  then  add  slices  of  blanched  throat  sweet- 
breads, stewed  white  button  mushrooms,  egg  balls, 
and  pieces  of  artichoke  bottoms.  When  they  are 
all  nearly  stewed,  season  with  salt  and  a little  lemon- 
juice,  add  a leason  of  three  eggs,  simmer  it  over  a 
fire  for  five  minutes,  taking  care  not  to  let  it  curdle, 
and  serve  it  up  very  hot,  with  the  mace  and  onion 
taken  out. 

Eggs. 

Boil  the  eggs  hard,  and  take  out  some  of  the  yolks 
whole;  then  cut  the  rest  in  quarters,  yolks  and 
whites  together.  Set  on  some  gravy,  with  a little 
shred  thyme  and  parsley  in  it,  and  give  it  a boil  or 
two.  Then  put  in  the  eggs,  with  a little  grated 
nutmeg,  and  shake  it  up  with  a piece  of  butter,  till 
it  be  of  a proper  thickness.  Fry  artichoke  bottoms 
in  thin  slices,  and  garnish  with  eggs  boiled  hard, 
and  shred  small. 


E ggs,  with  Onions  and  Mushrooms. 

Boil  them,  take  the  yolks  out  whole,  cut  the 
whites  in  slips,  with  some  onions  and  mushrooms, 
and  try  the  onions  and  mushrooms.  Throw  in  the 
whites,  and  turn  them  about  a little.  If  there  be 
any  fat,  pour  it  off.  flour  the  onions,  &c.  put  to 
it  a little  good  gravy,  boil  this  up,  and  add  pepper 
and  salt,  and  the  yolks. 
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Mushrooms . 

Peel  and  scrape  the  inside  of  the  mushrooms, 
throw  them  into  salt  and  water ; but  if  they  be 
buttons,  rub  them  with  flannel.  Take  them  out  and 
boil  them  in  water,  with  some  salt  in  it,  and  when 
tender,  put  in  a little  shred  parsley,  and  an  onion 
stuck  with  cloves.  Toss  them  up,  with  a good  piece 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  put  in  three  spoonfuls 
of  thick  cream,  and  a little  nutmeg  cut  in  pieces  ; 
but  both  the  nutmeg  and  the  onions  must  be  taken 
out  before  you  send  the  mushrooms  to  table.  In- 
stead of  the  parsley,  a glass  of  wine  may  be  put  in. 


FISH.  &c. 

Cod  Sounds. 

Properly  clean  them,  cut  them  into  small  pieces, 
boil  them  in  milk  and  water,  and  then  set  them  to 
drain.  Put  them  into  a saucepan  and  season,  them 
with  beaten  mace,  grated  nutmeg,  and  a little  pep- 
per and  salt.  Add  to  them  a cup  full  of  cream, 
with  a large  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and 
keep  shaking  the  whole  till  it  is  thoroughly  hot  and 
of  a good  thickness.  Then  pour  all  into  a dish,  and 
serve  it  up,  with  sliced  lemon  for  garnish. 

Soles. 

Skin,  gut,  and  thoroughly  wash  them ; cut  off 
their  heads,  and  dry  them  in  a cloth;  cut  the  flesh 
very  carefully  from  the  bones  and  fins  on  both  sides; 
first  longways  and  then  across,  in  such  divisions 
that  each  fish  may  make  eight  pieces.  Put  the 
heads  and  bones  into  astewpan,  with  a pint  of  water, 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  an  onion,  a little  whole 
pepper,  two  or  three  blades  of  macc,  a small  piece 
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of  lemon-peel,  a little  salt,*  and  a crust  of  bread. 
Cover  it  close,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  half  wafted ; 
then  strain  it  through  a fine  sieve,  and  put  it  into 
a stewpan  with  the  fish.  Add  to  them  half  a pint 
of  white  wine,  a little  parsley  chopped  fine,  a few 
mushrooms  cut  small,  a little  grated  nutmCg,  and 
a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Set  all  together 
over  a slow  fire,  and  keep  shaking  the  pan  till  the 
fish  are  sufficiently  done  : then  dish  them  up  with 
the  gravy,  and  serve  them  to  table.  Garnish  with 
: lemon. 

Eds • 

Skin  three  or  four  large  eels,  and  notch  them 
from  end  to  end.  Cut  them  into  four  or  five  pieces 
each,  and  lay  them  in  some  spring  water  for  half 
an  hour  to  crimp:  dry  them  in  a cloth,  and  put 
them  into  a pan,  with  a piece  of  fresh  butter,  a 
green  onion  or  two,  and  a little  chopped  parsley. 
Set  the  pan  on  the  fire,  and  shake  them  about  for 
a few  minutes  ; then  put  in  about  a pint  of  white 
wine,  and  as  much  good  broth,  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  a blade  of  mace.  Stew  all  together,  about  half 
an  hour ; then  add  the  yolks  of  four  or  five  eggs 
beat  smooth,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg  and  chop- 
ped parsley.  Stir  the  whole  well  together,  and  let 
it  simmer  four  or  five  minutes  ; then  squeeze  in  the 
a juice  of  a lemon,  give  the  whole  a good  shake,  pour 
it  into  a dish,  and  serve  it  up  hot.  Garnish  with 
lemon. 

Tench  dressed  in  this  manner  are  esteemed  ex- 
cellent. 

Flounders . 

"With  a sharp  knife  raise  the  flesh  on  both  sides 
' fr°m  head  to  tail ; then  take  the  bone  clear  out,  and 
cut  the  flesh  into  pieces,  in  the  same  manner  as  di- 
rected for  soles,  only  let  pieces  of  each  consist  of  six. 
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instead  of  eight.  Dry  the  fish  well,  sprinkle  them 
with  salt,  dredge  them  with  flour,  and  fry  them  in  a 
pan  of  hot  beef  dripping,  so  that  they  may  be  crisp. 
When  this  is  done,  take  them  out  of  the  pan,  drain 
the  fat  from  them,  and  set  them  before  the  fire  to 
keep  warm.  Clean  the  pan,  and  put  into  it  some 
minced  oysters,  with  their  liquor  clean  strained, 
some  white  wine,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  three 
anchovies.  Stew  these  together  a few  minutes,  and 
then  put  in  the  fish,  with  about  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  fresh  butter.  Shake  them  well  together,  and 
when  quite  hot,  dish  them  with  the  sauce,  and  serve 
them  to  table.  Garnish  with  yolks  of  eggs  boiled 
hard  and  minced,  and  sliced  lemon.  Fricasee  sal- 
mon,  or  any  other  firm  fish,  in  the  same  manner. 

Skate  or  Thornback. 

\ 

Prepare  these  for  dressing  in  the  same  way  as 
soles  and  flounders,  after  which  put  them  into  a 
stewpan.  To  one  pound  of  fish  put  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water,  a little  beaten  mace,  and  a grated 
nutmeg;  a small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a little 
salt.  Cover  it  close,  and  let  it  boil  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour;  then  take  out  the  sweet  herbs,  put  in  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  good  cream,  a piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  a walnut,  rolled  in  flour,  and  a glass  of  : 
white  wine.  Keep  shaking  the  pan  all  the  tipie  one  i 
way,  till  the  fricasee  is  thick  and  smooth  : dish  it, , 
and  garnish  with  lemon. 

Oysters. 

Put  a little  butter  into  a stewpan,  with  a slice  of 
ham,  a little  parsley  and  sweet  herbs,  and  an  onion 
stuck  with  two  cloves;  let  them  stew  over  a slow  ; 
fire  a few  minutes,  when  add  a little  flour,  some  j 
good  broth,  and  a piece  of  lemon-peel ; then  put 
in  the  oysters,  and  let  them  simmer  till  they  are 
thoroughly  hot.  Thicken  with  the  yolks  of  two 
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f * * 

Ggc^s,  a little  cream,  and  a bit  of  good  butter  ; take 
out  the  ham,  herbs,  onion,  and  lemon. peel,  and 
add  a little  lemon-juice.  Give  the  whole  a shake 
iri  the  pan,  and  when  it  simmers  put  into  a dish, 
and  serve  it  hot. 

Skirrets . 

Wash  them  thoroughly,  and  boil  them  till  tender, 
then  skin  the  roots,  and  cut  them  into  slices.  Have 
ready  a little  cream,  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  fine,  a little  grated 
nutmeg,  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  white  wine,  with 
a very  little  salt,  and  stir  all  together.  Put  the  roots 
on  a dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  them. 

Artichoke  Bottoms. 

These  may  be  fricaseed  either  dried  or  pickled. 
If  dried,  lay  them  in  warm  water  for  three  or  four 
hours,  shifting  the  water  two  or  three  times  ; hav- 
ing done  this,  put  some  cream  into  a saucepan,  with 
a large  piece  of  fresh  butter,  and  stir  them  toge- 
ther oneway  till  the  butter  is  melted.  Then  put 
in  the  artichokes,  and  when  hot,  dish  and  serve 
them. 


CHAP.  XI. 

RAGOUT.— BUTCHER’S  MEAT. 

Breast  of  Veal. 

Take  oft'  the  under  bone  and  cut  the  breast  in 
half,  lengthways ; then  cut  them  in  middling-sized 
pieces,  fry  them  in  a little  lard  till  of  a light 
brown,  wipe  them  dry,  put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  half  a pint  of  veal  stock;  simmer  them  till 
nearly  done  and  the  liquor  almost  reduced;  then  add 
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blanched  morell,  truffles,  slices  of  throat  sweetbread, 
egg  balls,  artichoke  bottoms,  a little  catsup,  and 
somecullis;  season  with  Cayenne  pepper  and  salt, 
and  a little  lemon  juice.  Let  the  whole  stew  together 
till  done,  and  serve  it. 

Calf's  Feet. 

Boil  the  feet,  bone  and  cut  the  meat  in  slices, 
brown  them  in  the  frying-pan,  and  then  put  them  in 
some  good  beef  gravy,  with  morels,  truffles,  and 
pickled  mushrooms,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  boiled 
hard,  some  salt,  and  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
A:calf ’s  foot,  with  parsley  and  butter,  is  esteemed  good 
enough  by  some  persons. 

Pig's  Feet  and  Ears. 

Boil  them  till  tender,  cut  the  ears  into  long  nar- 
row slices,  and  split  the  feet  down  the  middle.  Put 
into  a stewpan  half  a pint  of  beef  gravy,  a tea- 
spoonful of  lemon  pickle,  two  of  catsup,  the  same  of 
browning,  and  a little  salt.  Thicken  these  with  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  put  in  the  feet  and 
ears.  Let  them  boil  gently,  and  when  done,  lay  the 
feet  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and  the  ears  round 
them.  Strain  the  gravy,  pour  it  over,  and  garnish 
with  curled  parsley. 

Fore-quarter  of  House  Lamb. 

Take  off  the  knuckle-bone,  and  then,  with  a sharp 
knife,  cut  off  the  skin.  Lard  it  well  with  bacon, 
and  fry  it  of  a nice  light  brown.  Put  it  into  a 
stewpan,  and  cover  it  with  mutton  gravy,  a bunch 
of  sweet  herbs,  some  pepper,  salt,  beaten  mace,  and 
a little  whole  pepper.  Cover  it  close,  and  stew-  it 
half  an  hour.  Pour  out  the  liquor,  and  take  care  to 
keep  the  lamb  hot.  Strain  off  the  gravy,  and  have 
ready  half  a pint  of  oysters  fried  brown.  Pour  all 
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the  fat  from  them,  and  put  them  into  the  gravy,  with 
two  spoonfuls  of  red  wine,  a few  mushrooms,  and  a 
bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  Boil  all  together,  with 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Lay  the  lamb  m the  dish, 
pour  the  sauce  over  it,  and  serve  it. 

Beef. 

Take  any  piece  or  beef  that  has  some  fat  to  it,  cut 
the  meat  from  the  bones,  strew  flour  over  it,  fry  it  in 
a large  stewpan  wi  h butter  till  of  a nice  brown, 
and  cover  it  in  the  pan  with  gravy  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : take  a pound  of  coarse  beef,  half  a 
pound  of  veal  cut  small,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  an 
onion,  some  whole  black  and  white  pepper,  two  or 
three  blades  of  mace,  four  or  five  cloves,  a piece  of 
carrot,  a slice  of  lean  bacon  steeped  in  vinegar,  and 
a crust  of  bread  toasted  brown.  Add  a quart  of 
white  wine,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is.  half  wasted.  In 
the  mean  time,  pour  a quart  of  boiling  water  into  the: 
stewpan,  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  stew  gently.  As 
soon  as  the  gravy  is  done,  strain  it,  and  pour  it  into 
the  stewpan  with  the  beef.  Take  an  ounce  of  truf- 
fles and  morels  cut  small,  with  some  fresh  or  dried 
mushrooms,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  catsup.  Cover 
it  close,  and  let  it  stew  till  the  sauce  is  thick  and 
rich.  Have  ready  some  artichoke  bottoms  quartered, 
and  a few  pickled  mushrooms.  Boil  the  whole  to- 
gether, and  when  the  meat  is  tender,  and  the  sauce 
rich,  lay  the  meal  in  a dish,  pour  the  sauce  over  it, 
and  serve  it  hot. 

O.v  Palates. 

Boil  them  till  tender,  and  cut  them  into  pieces, 
some  square,  and  some  long.  Melt  a piece  of  but- 
ter into  the  stewpan,  and  stir  in  a large  spoonful  of 
flour,  till  it  is  smooth  ; then  put  to  it  a quart  of  good 
gravy^  three  eschalots  chopped  fine,  a gill  of  white 
wine,  two  or  three  thin  slices  of  lean  ham,  and  half 
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a lemon.  Boil  them  twenty  minutes,  strain  the  li- 
quor through  a sieve,  and  put  it  into  the  pan  with 
the  palates  and  forcemeat  balls,  truffles  and  morels, 
and  pickled  or  fresh  mushrooms  stewed  in  gravy; 
season  it  with  pepper  and  salt.  Toss  them  all  up 
for  five  minutes,  dish  them,  garnish  with  lemon  or 
beet-root,  and  serve  them  directly. 

f ^ -v  r 

Mutton. 

Cut  thin  slices  the  right  way  of  the  grain,  from 
a leg  of  mutton,  paring  off  all  the  skin  and  fat.  Put  a 
piece  of  butter  into  the  stew'pan,  and  shake  some  flour 
over  it ; put  two  or  three  slices  of  lemon,  with  half 
an  onion  cut  small,  a few  sweet  herbs,  and  a blade 
of  mace,  with  the  meat,  into  the  pan,  stir  them  to- 
gether for  five  or  six  minutes,  and  then  put  in  half  a 
pint  of  gravy,  with  an  anchovy  minced  small,  and  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Stir  the  whole  well 
together,  and  when  it  has  stewed  about  ten  minutes, 
dish  it  up,  and  serve  it  to  table.  Garnish  with 
pickles  and  sliced  lemon. 


POULTRY,  FIS1I,  &: p. 

1 Goose. 

Skin  it,  dip  it  in  boiling  water,  and  break  the 
breast-bone,  that  it  may  lie  quite  flat.  Season  it 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a little  mace  beaten  to 
powder;  lard  it,  and  then  flour  it  all  over.  Melt  a 
pound  of  beef  suet  in  a stewpan,  and  when  boiling 
hot,  put  in  the  goose.  When  the  goose  is  brown  all 
over,  put  in  a quart  of  beef  gravy  boiling  hot,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a blade  of  mace,  a few 
cloves,  some  whole  pepper,  two  or  three  small  onions, 
and  a bay-leaf.  Cover  it  close,  and  stew  it  gently. 
A small  goose  will  be  done  in  an  hour,  but  a large 
one  will  take  an  hour  and  a half.  Make  a ragout 
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thus.  Cut  turnips  and  carrots  into  small  pieces, 
with  three  or  four  sliced  onions,  boil  all  enough,  and 
stew  them,  with  half  a pint  of  iich  beef  giavy,  in  a 
saucepan,  with  some  pepper,  salt,  and  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Take  the  goose  out  when  done,  drain  the  liquor  it 
was  stewed  in  well  from  it,  put  it  into  a dish,  pour 
the  ragout  over,  and  serve  it  hot. 

Livers  of  Poultry. 

Put  the  liver  of  a turkey,  and  the  livers  of  six  fowls, 
into  cold  water,  for  some  time,  take  them  out,  and 
put  the  fowls  livers  into  a saucepan,  with  a quarter 
of,  a pint  of  gravy,  a spoonful  of  mushrooms  pickled 
or  fresh,  one  of  catsup,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  stew 
them  gently  ten  minutes.  In  the  mean  time,  broil 
the  turkey’s  liver  nicely,  and  lay  it  in  the  middle, 
with  the  stewed  livers  round  it.  Pour  the  sauce 
'over,  garnish  with  lemon,  and  serve  it. 

Oysters. 

Save  as  much  of  the  liquor  of  the  oysters  as  you 
can,  strain  it  through  a sieve,  wash  the  oysters  clean 
in  warm  water,  and  make  a batter  thus ; beat  up  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  with  half  a nutmeg  grated,  cut  a 
little  lemon-peel  small,  a good  deal  of  parsley,  and 
add  a spoonful  of  the  juice  of  spinach,  two  spoonfuls 
of  cream  or  milk,  and  beat  the  whole  up  with  flour 
till  it  is  a thick  batter.  Put  a piece  of  fresh  butter 
into  a stewpan,  and  when  thoroughly  hot,  dip  the 
oysters  one  by  one  into  the  batter,  roll  them  in 
crumbs  of  bread  grated  fine,  fry  them  quick  and 
brown,  take  them  out  of  the  pan,  and  set  them  be- 
fore the  fire.  Plave  ready  a quart  of  chesnuts,  shell- 
ed and  skined,  and  fry  them  in  the  batter.  When 
done,  take  them  up,  pour  the  fat  out  of  the  pan, 
shake  a little  flour  into  the  pan,  and  rub  a piece  of 
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butter  all  round  with  a spoon.  Put  in  the  oyster  li- 
quor, three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  thechesnuts,  and 
half  a pint  of  white  wine.  Boil  them,  and  have 
ready  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beat  up,  with  four 
spoonfuls  of  cream.  Stir  all  well  together,  and 
when  thick  and  fine,  lay  the  oysters  in  the  dish,  pour 
the  ragout,  garnish  with  chesnuts  and  lemon,  and 
serve  it. 

Muscles. 

Open  them,  melt  a little  butter  in  a stewpan,  fry 
the  muscles  for  a minute  with  a little  chopped  pars- 
ley, shake  over  them  a little  flour,  put  in  a little 
cream,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  lemon-juice.  Boil 
them  up.  If  they  are  to  be  brown,  put  good  gravy 
instead  of  cream. 

Mushrooms . 

Peel  them  and  cut  the  insides,  broil  them  on  a 
gridiron,  and  when  the  outside  is  brown,  stew  them 
for  ten  minutes  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
cover  them.  Then  put  in  a spoonful  of  white  wine, 
the  same  of  browning,  and  a little  vinegar.  Thicken 
with  butter  and  flour,  give  it  a gentle  boil,  and  serve 
it  with  sippets  round  the  dish. 

Artichoke  Bottoms. 

Soak  them  in  warm  water  two  or  three  hours, 
changing  the  waters.  Then  put  them  into  a stew- 
pan,  with  some  good  gravy,  mushroom  catsup,  or 
powder,  and  a little  Cayenne  pepper  and  salt.  When 
boiling,  thicken  them  with  a little  flour,  put  them 
into  a dish,  pour  the  sauce  over  them,  and  serve  them 
hot. 

Asparagus. 

Scrape  an  hundred  of  grass,  put  them  in  cold  wa- 
ter, cut  them  as  far  as  green  and  good,  and  cut  two 
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heads  of  endive,  with  a young  lettuce,  and  an  onion, 
very  small.  Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  into 
a stewpan,  and  when  melted,  put  in  the  grass,  and 
the  other  articles.  Shake  them  about,  and  when 
stewed  ten  minutes,  season  with  pepper  and  salt, 
strew  in  a lirtle  Hour,  shake  them  about,  and  then 
pour  in  half  a pint  of  gravy.  When  stewed  till  the 
sauce  is  very  good  and  thick,  pour  all  into  a dish. 
Garnish  with  a few  of  the  small  tops  of  the  grass, 
and  serve  it. 


Cucumbers . 

Slice  two  cucumbers  and  two  onions,  and  fry  them 
in  butter,  drain  them  in  a sieve,  stew  them  in  a sauce- 
pan, with  a gill  of  gravy,  two  spoonfuls  of  white 
wine,  and  a blade  of  mace,  five  or  six  minutes  ; put 
in  jjbutter,  the  size  of  a walnut,  rolled  in  flour,  a 
little  salt  and  Cayenne  pepper.  Shake  them  toge- 
ther till  of  a good  thickness,  put  them  into  a dish, 
and  serve  them  hot. 

Cauliflowers. 

Wash  a large  cauliflower,  separate  it  into  pieces, 
.as  you  would  for  pickling.  Stew  them  in  brown 
cullis  till  render.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
put  them  in  the  dish  with  the  sauce  over.  Garnish 
with  a few  sprigs  of  the  cauliflower  nicely  boiled, 
and  serve  it.. 

French  Beans. 

String  a quarter  of  a peep  of  beans,  but  not  split 
them.  Cut  them  across  in  three,  and  lay  them  in. 
salt  and  water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  dry  them  well 
in  a cloth,  put  them  into  a pan,  and  fry  them  of  a 
nice  brown,  take  them  out,  pour  all  the  fat  from  the 
pan,  put  into  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  hot  water,  and 
stir  it  into  the  pan  by  degrees,  and  boil  it.  Then 
t-ike  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter  rolled  in  a 
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little  flour,  two  spoonfuls  of  catsup,  one  of  mush- 
room-pickle, four  of  white  wine,  an  onion  stuck 
with  six  cloves,  tw7o  or  three  blades  of  beaten  macc, 
a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
Stir  all  together  a few  minutes,  and  put  in  the  beans. 
Shake  the  pan  till  well  mixed,  then  take  out  the  on- 
ion, and  pour  all  into  a dish.  Garnish  with  pickles, 
and  serve  it. 


CHAP.  XII. 

/ 

MADE  DISHES. 

General  Directions . 

Before  eggs  or  cream  are  put  into  white  sauce, 
have  all  the' other  ingredients  well  boiled  of  a proper 
thickness;  as  neither  eggs  nor  cream  will  thicken 
it  ; and  after  they  are  put  in,  do  not  stir  them  w’ith 
a spoon,  nor  set  the  pan  on  the  fire,  but  hold 
it  at  a proper  height  over  the  fire,  and  shake  it 
round  one  way,  which  will  keep  the  sauce  from  curd- 
ling, if  it  be  not  suffered  to  boil  ; take  out  whatever 
is  dressing  with  a fish-slice,  and  strain  the  sauce 
upon  it,  which  keeps  it  clear  and  fine;  and  in  brown- 
ing let  no  fat  float  on  the  top.  If  wine  or  anchovy 
be  used,  put  it  in  some  time  before  the  dish  is  ready; 
for  nothing  injures  a made  dish  so  much  as  raw  wine, 
or  fresh  anchovy.  Forcemeat  balls  must  drain  on  a 
sieve  from  the  fat;  never  let  them  boil  in  the  sauce, 
but  put  them  in  after  the  meat  is  dished  up.  In 
pnost  made  dishes,  forcemeat  balls,  morels,  truffles, 
artichoke  bottoms,  and  pickled  mushrooms  may  be 
Used  : in  several  dishes,  a roll  of  forcemeat  may  sup- 
ply the  place  of  balls,  and  is  to  be  preferred 
it  can  be  ysed  with  propriety. 
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Fricando  of  Veal. 

Cut  off  a long  or  round  piece  of  veal  from  the 
leg,  beat  it  flat  with  a chopper,  make  a hole  in  the 
under  part,  and,  if  approved  of,  put  in  a little  light 
forcemeat,  and  sew  it  up  ; lard  the  top  part  with 
pieces  of  fat  bacon  very  neatly,  blanch  it,  put  it  into 
a stewpan  with  a little  stock,  and  cover  it  close; 
stew  it  till  very  tender,  and  the  liquor  is  nearly  re- 
duced. Glaze  the- larding,  put  stewed  sorrel  under, 
and  serve  it.  Instead  of  only  one  piece  of  veal, 
three  or  four  small  pieces  may  be  served  on  a dish. 

Veal  Olives . 

Cut  thin  pieces  of  fat  bacon  six  inches  long,  and 
four  broad ; lay  on  them  thin  slices  of  veal  of  the 
same  dimensions ; wash  the  veal  with  yolk  of  egg, 
and  put  on  it  some  light  forcemeat ; roll  them  up, 
run  a lark  spit  through  each  olive  sideways  ; tie  a 
string  over  them  to  prevent  their  falling  off,  trim  the 
ends  with  a sharp  knife,  roast  them  gently,  and 
froth  and  serve  them  up  with  a cullis  sauce  under. 

A Grenade  of  Veal. 

Lard  some  slices  of  veJl  cut  thin  from  the  fillet 
half  way  with  bacon.  Put  a dozen  squab  pigeons 
dean  picked  and  trussed,  into  a pan  of  boiling  water 
for  two  or  three  minutes : put  into  a stewpan 
some  good  gravy,  with  a dozen  mushrooms  picked 
and  sliced,  and  three  veal  sweetbreads  cut  and  sliced. 
Put  the  pigeons  to  these,  and  stew  them  over  a slow 
fire  till  the  pigeons  and  sweetbreads  are  done ,-  add 
some  rich  cullis,  with  some  cocks’  combs,  and  arti- 
choke bottoms  shred  small.  Stew  these  a little  while, 
and  then  set  them  to  cool.  Cut  some  thin  slices  of 
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ham  and  bacon,  put  some  forcemeat,  then  the  larded- 
veal  into  a stewpa-n,  and  lay  the  ham  and  bacon 
over  : put  some  yolks  of'  eggs  over  the  ham  and  veal, 
and  then  more  forcemeat : then  put  in  the  ragout  of 
pigeons,  and  turn  the  slices  of  veal  and  bacon;  put 
over  them  more  forcemeat  rubbed  over  with  yolks  of 
eggs,  and  cover  them  with  slices  of  bacon.  Cover 
the  stewpan  close,  and  put  lire  under  and  over  it, 
but  be  careful  it  does  not  burn.  When  done,  turn 
it  all  hot  into  a dish,  take  away  the  basin,  skim  off 
the  fat,  and  add  some  veal  cu>llis.  Garnish  with, 
lemon  and  pickles,  and  serve  it. 


Veal  Rolls. 

Take  ten  or  twelve  little  thin  slices  of  veal,  lay  on 
them  forcemeat  according  to  your  fancy,  roll  them 
up,  and  tie  them  across  the  middle  with  coarse 
thread  ; put  them  on  a bird-spit,  rub  them  over 
with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  flour  them,  and  baste  them 
with  butter.  Half  an.  hour  will  do  them.  Lay  them 
in  a dish,  and' have  ready  some  good  gravy,  with  a 
few  truffles,  morels,  and  some  mushrooms.  Garnish 
with  lemon,  and  serve  them. 

Veal  a- la  Rourgeoise. 

. Cut  Lean  veal  into  thin  slices,  lard  them  with  ba- 
con, and  season  with  pepper,  salt,  beaten  mace, 
cloves,  nutmeg,  and  chopped  parsley.  Put  in  the 
bottom  of  a stewpan  some  slices  of  fat  bacon;  lay 
the  veal  on  them,  cover  the  pan,  and  set  it  over  the 
fire  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  just  to  be  hot,  and  no 
more.  Then,  with  a brisk  fire,  brown  the  veal  on 
both  sides,  and  shake  some  flour  over  it.  Pour  in 
a quart  of  good  broth  or  gravy,  cover  it  close,  and  i 
stew  it  gently  till  done.  Takeout  the  slices  of  bacon, 
skim  off  all  the  fat,  and  beat  up  the  yolks  of  three  i 
eggs  with  some  pf  the  gravy.  Mix  all  togctkQ-,  ami  , ; 
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keep  it  stirring  one  way  till  smooth  and  thick  * take 
it  up,  lay  the  meat  in  a dish,  and  pour  the  sauce- 
ever.  Garnish  with  lemon,  and  serve  it. 


Calf's  Head  Surprise. 


Take  the  hair  from  the  head,  and  cleanse  it : scrape 
a pound  cf  fat  bacon  very  fine,  take  the  crumbs  of 
two  penny  loaves,  a small  nutmeg  grated,  and  sea- 
son with  salt,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  a little  lemon- 
peel  ; beat  up  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  mix  all  to- 
gether. Put  a little  into  the  ears,  and  the  rest  into 
the  head  : then  put  it  into  a deep  pot,  just  wide 
enough  to  admit  it,  and  put  to  it  two  quarts  of  water, 
half  a pint  of  white  wine,  a blade  or  two  of  mace, 
a bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  an  anchovy,  two  spoonfuls 
of  walnut  and  mushroom  catsup,  two  of  lemon 
pickle,  and  "a  little  salt  and  Cayenne  pepper.  Put 
a coarse  paste  over  to  keep  in  the  steam,  and  bake 
it  two  hours  and  a half  in  a quick  oven,  then  lay  the 
head  in  a soup  dish,  skim  of  the  fat  from  the  gravy, 
and  strain  it  through  a hair  sieve  into  a stew  pan. 
Thicken  it  with  a lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
and  when  boiled  a few  minutes,  put  in  the  yolks  of 
six  eggs  well  beaten,  mixed  with  half  a pint  of 
Cream.  Have  ready  boiled  a few  forcemeat  balls, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  truffles  and  morels,  but  do  not 
stew  them  in  the  gravy.  Pour  the  gravy  over  the 
head,  garnish  with  truffles  and  morels,  forcemeat 
balls,  barberries,  and  mushrooms,  and  serve  it. 


Calf's  Heart  roasted. 

Make  a forcemeat  of  the  crumb  of  half  a penny 
; loaf,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  suet  chopped 
small,  a little  parsley,  sweet  marjoram,  and  lemon- 
1 peel,  mixed  up  with  a little  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg, 
i and  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  fill  the  heart  with  it,  and  lay 
a veal  caul  over  the  stuffing,  or  a sheet  of  writing 
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paper  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  Put  it  in  a Dutch  oven, 
and  keep  turning  it  till  it  be  thoroughly  roasted. 
When  you  dish  it  up,  lay  slices  of  lemon  round  it, 
and  pour  good  melted  butter  over. 

Loin  of  Veal  en  Epigram. 

Having  roasted  a loin  of  veal  as  for  eating,  careful- 
ly cut  the  skin  from  the  back  part  without  breaking, 
cut  out  all  the  lean,  and  leave  the  ends  whole ; mince 
the  meat  very  fine  with  the  kidney  part,  put  it  into 
a little  gravy,  enough  to  moisten  it  with  that 
which  comes  from  the  loin  : add  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  some  lemon-peel  shred  fine,  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  and  a spoonful  of  catsup.  Thicken  it  with  a 
little  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Give  it  a shake  or  two 
over  the  fire,  put  it  into  the  loin,  and  pnll  the  skin 
gently  over.  If  the  skin  should  not  quite  cover,  brown 
it  with  a hot  iron  where  wanting,  or  put  it  into  an 
oven  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Garnish  with 
lemon  and  barberries,  and  serve  it  hot. 

Pillow  of  Veal. 

Half  roast  a neck  or  breast  of  veal,  cut  it  into  sis 
pieces,  and  season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg. 
Take  a pound  of  rice,  and  put  to  it  a quart  of  broth, 
some  mace,  and  a little  salt.  Stew  it  over  a stove 
on  a very  slow  fire  till  it  is  thick,  but  butter  the  I 
bottom  of  the  pan  in  which  you  do  it.  Beat  up  the 
yolks  of  sis  eggs,  and  stir  them  into  it.  Take  a 
little  round  deep  dish,  butter  it,  and  lay  some  ol  the 
rice  at  the  bottom : then  put  the  veal  in  a round 
heap,  and  cover  it  all  over  with  rice.  Rub  it  over 
with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a I 
half.  Open  the  top,  and  pour  in  a pint  of  good  rich 
gravy.  Garnish  w ith  a Seville  orange  cut  in  quarters*- 
jandisend  it  hot  to  table.,..  - 
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A Midcalf. 

Stuff  a calf’s'  heart  with  forcemeat,  and  send  it  to 
the  oven  in  an  earthen  dish,  with  a little  water  under 
it.  Lay  butter  over,  and  dredge  it' with  flour.  Boil 
half  the  liver,  and  all  the  lights  half  an  hour ; chop 
them  small,  put  them  in  a tossing-pan,  with  a pint 
of  gravy,  a spoonful  of  catsup,  and- one  of  lemon- 
pickle  ; squeeze  in  half  a lemon,  season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  thicken  with  butter  rolled  in  .flour. 
When  you  dish  it,  pour  the  mince-meat  in  the  bot- 
tom, and  have  the  other  half  of  the  liver  ready  fried 
of  a fine  brown,  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  little  pieces 
of  bacon.  Set  the  heart  in  the  middle,  and  lay  the 
liverand  bacon  over  the  minced  meat;  strew  over  it 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  send  it  to  the  oven  to  brown, 
‘Serve  it  up  hot,  with  some  good  gravy  in  the  dish. ' 

Sweetbreads  of  Veal  a la  Dauphine. 

Open  three  of  the  largest  sweetbreads  you  can  get, 
so  that  you  can  stuff  in  forcemeat.  Make  the  force- 
meat of  a large  fowl  or  young  cock  skinned  : take  half 
a pound  of  fat  and  lean  bacon,  cut  it  very  fine,  and 
beat  them  with  the  flesh  of  the  fowl  in  a mortar. 
Season  with  an  anchovy,  some  nutmeg,  a little 
lemon-peel,  a very  little  thyme,  and  some  parsley. 
Mix  these  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  fill  the  sweet- 
breads with  it,  and  fasten  them  together  with  fine 
wooden  skewers.  Put  layers  of  bacon  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stewpnn,  and  season  them  with  pepper,  salt, 
mace,  cloves,  sweet  herbs,  and  a large  onion  sliced  ; 
lay  upon  these  thin  slices  of  veal,  and  then  the  sweet- 
breads. Cover  it  close,  let  it  stand  eight  or  ten 
minutes  over  a slow  fire,  then  pour  in  a quart  of 
boiling  water  or  broth,  and  let  it  stew  gently  for  two 
hours.  Take  out  the  sweetbreads,  keep  them  hot, 
Strain  the  gravy,  skim  all  the  fat  off’  and  boil  it  till 
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reduced  to  half  a pint.  Put  back  the  sweetbreads, 
and  let  them  stew  two  or  three  minutes  ; then  lay 
them  in  a dish,  and  pour  the  gravy  over  them. 
Garnish  with  lemon,  and  serve  them  hot. 

Fillet  of  Veal , with  Collops. 

Take  a small  fillet  of  veal,  and  cut  what  collops 
you  want.  Then  take  the  udder,  and  fill  it  with 
forcemeat ; roll  it  round,  tie  it  with  a packthread 
across,  and  roast  it.  Lay  the  collops  in  the  dish, 
and  the  udder  in  the  middle.  Garnish  with  lemon, 
and  serve  it. 

A savory  Dish  of  Veal. 

Cut  large  collops  from  a leg  of  veal,  spread  them 
on  a dresser,  hack  them  with  t le  back  of  a knife, 
and  dip  them  into  the  yolks  ot  eggs.  Season  them 
with  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  and  pepper  beaten 
fine.  Make  forcemeat  with  sc  tic  of  the  veal,  beef- 
suet,  oysters  chopped,  sweet  1 erbs  shred  fine,  and 
the  above  spices.  Strew  these  over  the  collops,  roll 
and  tie  them  up,  put  them  on  skewers,  tie  them  to 
a spit,  and  roast  them  : to  the  i est  of  the  forcemeat 
add  a raw  egg  or  two,  roll  it  in  balls,  and  fry  them. 
Put  them  into  the  dish  with  the  meat  when  roasted, 
and  make  a sauce  with  strong  broth,  an  anchovy,  an 
eschalot,  a little  white  wine,  and  some  spice : let  it 
stew,  thicken  it  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
and  pour  it  into  a dish.  Lay  the  meat  in  with  the 
forcemeat  balls,  garnish  with  lemon,  and  serve  it. 

Sweetbreads  a-la-daub . 

Put  three  large  sweetbreads  for  five  minutes  intoa 
saucepan  of  boiling  water,  then  take  them  out,  and 
w hen  cold,  lard  them  with  small  pieces  of  bacon  ;.a 
row  down  the  middle,  then  a row  on  each  side,  with 
lemon-peel  cut  the  size  of  a straw  ; then  a row  on 
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each  side  of  pickled  cucumbers,  cut  very  fine.  Put 
them  into  a stew  pan  with  some  veal  stock,  a ^ little 
Jemon-juice,  and  a spoonful  of  browning.  Stew 
them  gently  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  thicken  with 
flour  and  butter;  dish  them  up,  pour  the  gravy 
over,  and  lay  bunches  of  boiled  celery  or  oyster 
patties  round.  Garnish  with  barberries  or  parsley, 
and  serve  them. 

Veal  Gallops. 

Cut  veal  cutlets  from  the  fillet  into  small  thin 
pieces,  and  fry  them  till  of  a light  brown.  Drain 
them  dry,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan  ; add  cullis, 
stewed  mushrooms,  some  blanched  truffles,  morels, 
pieces  of  artichoke  bottoms,  some  slices  of  throat 
sweetbreads,  and  egg  balls.  Simmer  them  over  a 
slow  fire  till  tender;  season  and  serve  them  with 
rashers  of  broiled  bacon  round. 

Beef  Collops. 

Cut  the-  fillet  from  the  under  part  of  a rump  of  ., 
■beef  into  small  thin  slices,  and  fry  them  till  three 
parts  done  ; then  add  slices  of  pickled  cucumbers, 
t small  mushrooms  stewed,  blanched  oysters,  and 
i some  good  seasoned  cullis  ; stew  them  till  tender, 

! and  serve  them. 

Beef  a- la- daub. 

Take  a rump  of  beef,  and  cut  out  the  bone,  or 
1 take  a part  of  the  leg  of  mutton  piece,  or  what  is 
! usually  called  the  mouse  buttock,  and  cut  some  fat 
i bacon  into  slices  as  long  as  the  beef  is  thick,  and 
;(  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  square,  l ake  four  blades 
ot  mace,  eight  cloves,  a little  allspice,  and  half  a 
; nutmeg  grated.  Chop  a handful  of  parsley  and 
: some  sweet  herbs  of  all  sorts  fine3  and  season  with 
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salt  and  pepper;  roll  the  bacon  in  these  : then  take 
a large  larding-pin,  and  with  it  thrust  the  bacon 
through  the  beef,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan,  with  a 
quantity  of  brown  gravy  sufficient  to  cover  it.  Chop 
three  blades  of  garlic  very  fine,  and  put  in  some 
fresh  mushrooms,  two  large  onions,  and  a carrot. 
Stew  it  gently  for  six  hours,  then  take  it  out,  strain 
off  the  gravy,  and  skim  off  the  fat.  Put  the  meat 
and  gravy  into  the  pan  again,  and  add  a gill  of  white 
wine  ; if  nor  mlficently  seasoned,  add  more  pepper 
and  salt  ; stew  it  gently  half  an  hour  more,  then 
add  some  artichoke  bottoms,  morels,  truffles,  some 
oysters,  and  a spoonful  of  vinegar.  Put  the  meat 
into  a soup-dish,  pour  the  sauce  over,  and  serve  it. 

Beef  Tremblcnt. 

Tie  up  the  fat  end  of  a brisket  tight,  and  boil  it 
gently  in  water  six  hours.  Season  the  water  with  a 
little  salt,  a handful  of  allspice,  two  onions,  two 
turnips,  and  a carrot.  In  the  mean  time  put  a piece 
of  butter  in  a stewpan,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  flour, 
and  stir  it  till  smooth.  Put  in  a quart  of  gravy,  a 
spoonful  of  catsup,  the  same  of  browning,  a gill  of 
white  wine,  and  some  turnips  and  carrots  cut  into 
small  pieces.  Stew  them  gently  till  the  roots  are 
tender,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Skim  the 
fat  clean  off,  put  the  beef  in  the  dish,  and  pour  the 
sauce  over  it.  Garnish  with  any  kind  of  pickles. 

Beef  a-la-mode. 

Bone  the  rump,  daub  it  with  slips  of  fat  bacon* 
seasoned  with  sweet  herbs,  beaten  spices,  and  pep- 
per and  salt;  tie  it  round  with  twine,  put  it  in  a 
braising-pan,  cover  it  with  some  veal  stock,  make 
it  boil,  skim  it,  and  add  a pint  of  red  p>ort,  some 
onions,  turnips,  celery,  a lew  bay-leaves,  garlic, 
champignons,  a few  whole  allspice,  and  a little  macc; 
stew  it  till  nearly  done,  then  take  it  out  of  the  liquor, 
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cut  off  the  strings,  wipe  it  dry,  and  put  it  into  a 
clean  stevvpan.  Strain  the  liquor,  skim  the  fat  off 
clean,  season  with  Cayenne,  salt,  a gill  of  vinegar, 
lemon  pickle,  and  a small  quantity  ofjuice  of  lemon  ; 
add  a little  colour,  clear  it  with  whites  of  eggs,  which 
will  brighten  it:  whether  thickened  or  plain,  strain 
through  a tamis  cloth  to  the  beef;  stew  it  gently 
till  done,  and  serve  it. 


Beef  a la -royal. 

Bone  entirely  a brisket  of  beef,  and  make  holes 
in  it  about  an  inch  from  each  other.  Fill  one  hole 
with  fat  bacon,  a second  with  chopped  parsley,  and 
a third  with  chopped  oysters.  Season  these  stuffings 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg.  When  completely 
stuffed,  put  it  into  a pan,  pour  on  it  a pint  of  wine 
boiling  hot,  dredge  it  well  with  dour,  and  bake  it 
three  hours  : skim  offall  the  fat,  dish  the  meat,  and 
strain  the  gravy  over.  Garnish  with  pickles. 


Beef  Olives. 

Cut  steaks  from  a rump. of  beef  half  an  inch  thick, 
squaie,  and  about  ten  inches  long  ; then  cut  a piece  of 
fat  bacon  as  wide  as  the  beef,  and  about  three  parts 
as  long.  Put  part  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  on  the  beef 
the  bacon  on  that,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  on  the 
aeon.  Lay  good  savory  forcemeat  on  that,  some 
of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  on  the  forcemeat,  and  roll 
them  up,  and  tie  them  round  with  a string  in  two 
places ; strew  on  crumbs  of  bread,  and  over  that 
some  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  : fry  them  brown  in  a 

them  rTl  “ d1"PP'"S»  and  " hcn  done  lay 

poon  ul  oTfl  Mc,t,buttCr  in  a wi‘h  « 

in  a o r of  ^ Stlr  “ riU  smooth  > then  put 
rhrnDn  V g00d  gravy>  with  a gill  of  white  wine 
e o ives,  and  let  them  stew  an  hour.  Ad  1 
mushrooms,  truffles,  morels,  forcemeat  balls,  sweet- 
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breads  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  some  ox-palates : 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  season 
with  pepper  and  salt:  shake  them  up,  skim  off  the 
fat,  lay  the  olives  in  the  dish,  and  pour  the  gravy 
over  them.  Garnish  with  lemon  and  beet-root,  and 
serve  up. 


Bouille  Beef. 

Boil  fast  the  thick  end  of  a brisket  of  beef  in  a ket- 
tle, covered  with  water,  for  two  hours  ; stew  it  close 
by  the  fire  side  six  hours  more,  and  fill  up  the  kettle 
as  the  water  decreases.  Put  in  with  the  beef  some 
turnips  cut  in  little  balls,  some  carrots,  and  some 
celery.  An  hour  before  the  meat  is  done,  take  out  as 
much  broth  as  will  fill  the  soup-dish,  and  boil  in  it, 
for  an  hour,  turnips  and  carrots  cut  in  little  round  or 
square  pieces,  with  some  celery,  and  season  it  with 
salt  and  pepper,  Serve  it  in  two  dishes,  the  beef  in 
one,  and  the  s nip  in  another  : pieces  of  fried  bread 
tnay  be  put  in  the  soup,  ora  few  knots  of  greens  may 
be  boi.cd  in  it ; to  make  it  very  rich,  add  a pound 
or  two  of  mutton. chops  to  the  broth  when  taken 
from  the  beef,  and  stew  them  in  it  an  hour;  but 
rake  out  the  mutton  before  the  soup  is  served. 

Portugal  Beef. 

Take  meat  from  a rump  of  beef,  cut  it  across, 
flour  it,  and  fry  the  thin  part  brown  in  butter;  stulf 
the  thick  end  with  suet,  boiled  chesnuts,  an  anchovy, 
an  onion,  and  a little  pepper;  stew  it  with  good 
strong  broth,  a-nd  when  tender,  cut  the  fried  in  two, 
and  lay  it  on  each  side  of  the  stewed  in  the  dish: 
strain  the  gravy,  put  to  it  pickled  gherkins  chopped, 
and  some  broiled  chesnuts.  Thicken  with  burnt 
butter,  and  boil  it  up  two  or  three  times.  Season 
with  salt,  pour  it  over  the  beef,  garnish  with  lemon, 
and  serve  it. 
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Sirloin  of  Beef  en  Epigram. 

Roast  a sirloin,  and  when  done  and  off  the  spit* 
carefully  raise  the  skin,  and  draw  it  off:  cut  out  the 
Jean  part,  but  do  not  touch  either  the  ends  or  sides. 
Hash  the  meat  thus  : cut  it  into  pieces  the  size  of  a 
crown  piece,  put  half  a pint  of  gravy  into  a stewpan, 
an  onion  chopped  fine,  two  spoonfuls  of  catsup,  some 
pepper  and  salt,  six  small  pickled  cucumbers  cut  in 
thin  slices,  and  the  gravy  that  comes  from  the  beef, 
with,  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Put  in  the  meat, 
and  shake  it  up-for  five  minutes  : then  put  it  on  the 
sirloin,  and  draw  the  skin  carefully  over.  Garnish 
with  lemon  and  pickles,  and  serve  it. 

. . ' \ / 

Sirloin  of  Beef  forced. 

Spit  the  joint,  raise  the  fat  of  the  inside,  cut  out 
the  meat  close  to  the  bone,  and  chop  it  small,  with  a 
pound  of  suet;  add  some  crumbs  of  bread,  a little 
lemon -peel,  thyme,  pepper,  salt,  half  a nutmeg 
grated,  and  two  eschalots  chopped  fine.  Mix  them 
whole  with  a glass  of  red  wine,  and  then  put  the  meat 
where  you  took  it  from  ; cover  it  with  the  skin  and 
fat,  skewer  it  down,  and  cover  it  with  paper,  which 
must  not  be  taken  off  till  the  meat  is  put  on  the  dish. 
Boil  a quarter  of  a pint  of  red  wine,  two  eschalots 
shred  small,  and  pour  it  into  the  dish  with  the  gravy 
from  the  meat.  Garnish  with  lemon,  and  serve  it 


The  Inside  of  a Rump  of  Beef  forced. 

This  may  be  done  nearly  the  same,  observing  to 
Inc  the  outside  skin,  and  take  the  middle  of  the  meat 
I an  piocecd  thioughout  as  before  directed. 
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A'  Round  of  Beef  forced. 

Rub  the  meat  first  with  common  salt,  then  a lit- 
tle bay  salt,  some  saltpetre,  and  coarse  sugar.  Lay 
it  a week  in  this  pickle,  turning  it  every  day.  When 
it  is  to  be  dressed,  wash  and  dry  it,  and  lard  it 
a little;  make  holes,  and  fill  them  with  a stuffing 
of  bread  crumbs,  marrow,  or  suet,  parsley,  grated 
lemon-peel,  sweet  herbs,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and 
the  yolk  of  an  egg;  bake  it  in  a little  water  with  some 
small  beer,  whale  pepper,  and  onion.  When  done 
skim  off  the  fat,  put  the  meat  into  the  dish,  and  pour 
the  liquor  - over  it.  It  may  be  boiled  ; and  is  a 
handsome  dish  for  the  sideboard. 

Beef  Steaks  rolled. 

Beat  the  steaks  till  they  are  tender  ; make  force- 
meat with  a pound  of  veal  beat  fine  in  a mortar,  the 
flesh  of  • a fowl,  half  a pound  of  cold  ham  or  gam- 
mon of  bacon,  fat  and  lean  ; the  kidney  fat  of  a loin 
of  veal,  and  a sweetbread,  cut  fine;  some  truffles 
and  morels  stewed,  andcut  two  eschalots  small,  some- 
parsley,  and  a little  thyme,  some  lemon-peel,  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  a nutmeg  grated,  and  half  a pint 
of  cream.  Mix  these  and  stir  them  over  a slow  fire 
for  ten  minutes.  Put  then  on'  the  steaks,  and  roil 
them  up ; then  skewer  them  tight,  put  them  into  a 
fryingpan,  and  fry  them  of  a nice  brown.  Then  I 
take  them  from  the  fat,  and  put  them  into  a stew  pan* 
with  a pint  of  good  drawn  gravy,  a spoopful  ot  red 
wine,  two  of  catsup,  a lew  pickled  mushrooms,  and 
let  them. stew  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Take  them 
up,  cut  them  into  two,  lay  the  cur  side  uppermost. 
Garnish  with  lemon,  and  serve  hot. 
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Beef  a la  J'inegrette . 1 ;-1 

Cut  a slice  three  inches  thick  from  a round  of  beef, 
with  a very  little  fat.  Stew  it  in  water  and  a glass  of 
fwhite  wine,  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  cloves,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a bay-leaf.  Boil  it  till  the 
liquor  is  almost  consumed  ; and  serve  it  up,  when 
cold. 

Beef  a l'  Rear  let. 

. Mix  half  a pound  of  coarse  sugar,  two  ounces  of 
bay  salt,  and  a pound  of  common  salt.  Mix  these 
well  together,  rub  a brisket  of  beef  with  it,  put  it  in 
an  earthen  pan,,  id  turn  it  every  day  fo  a fortnight, 
then  boil  it,  and  erve  it  up  with  savoys;  but  it  eats 
much  better  cut  mto  slices  when  cold. 


Tongue  and  6' cider  forced. 

First  parboil  them,  then  blanch  the  tongue,  and 
stick  it  with  cloves;  and  fill  the  udder  with  force- 
meat made  of  veal.  First,  wash  the  inside  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  put  them  in  the  forcemeat,  tie  the 
ends  close,  and  spit  them,  roast  them,  and  baste 
them  with  butter.  When  they  are  done,  put  good 
gravy  into  the  dish,  sweet  sauce  into  a cup,  and  serve 
them  up. 


Tripe  a la  Kilkenny. 

Cut  a piece  of  double  tripe  into  square  pieces ; 

' peel  and  wash  ten  lame  onions,  cut  each,  in  two, 

| and  put  them  on  to  boil  in  water  till  tender.  Then 
I put  in  the  tripe,  and  boil  it  ten  minutes.  Pour  off 
I almost  all  the  liquor,  shake  in  a little  flour,  and  put 
f jd  some  butter,  with  a little  salt  and  mustard.  Shake 


all  over  the 


I in  the  dish. 


fire  till  the  butter  is  melted,  then  put  it 
Garnish  with  lemon  or  barberries,  and 
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serve  it  as  hot  as  possible.  This  is  a favourite  dish 
in  Ireland. 


Haricot  of  Mutton. 

Cut  a loin  or  best  end  of  a neck  of  mutton  into 
steaks,  fry  them  till  three  parts  done,  of  a nice  colour, 
and  put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  a little  liquor 
to  preserve  them  from  burning,  and  simmer  them 
till  tender.  Strain  the  liquor  they  were  stewed  in, 
and  skim  off  the  fat  ; add  it  to  some  haricot  sauce, 
lay  the  steak  round  in  the  dish,  pour  the  sauce  over, 
and  serve  it. 


A Basque  of  Mutton. 

Put  the  caul  of  a leg  of  veal  into  a copper  dish  the 
size  of  a small  punch-bowl.  Chop  the  lean  part  of  a 
leg  of  mutton  that  has  been  kept  a week  exceeding 
small  ; take  half  its  weight  of  beef  marrow,  the 
crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  the  rind  of  half  a lemon 
grated,  halfapintof  red  wine,  two  anchovies,  and 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Mix  all  together  with  the 
mutton,  and  fasten  it  in  the  caul  in  the  middle  of  the 
dish.  Bake  it  in  a quick  oven,  and  when  done  turn 
the  dish  upside  down,  and  let  the  whole  out.  Pour 
over  it  brown  gravy,  garnish  with  pickles,  and  serve 
jt  to  table  with  sweet  sauce.  I 

Shoulder  of  Mutton  surprised. 


Half  boil  a shoulder  of  mutton,  and  stew  it  an 
hour,  with  two  quarts  of  veal  gravy,  four  ounces  of 
rice,  a little  beaten  mace,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
mushroom  powder : then  take  up  the  mutton,  and 
keep  it  hot.  Put  to  the  rice  half  a pint  of  cream, 
and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour;  shake  it  well 
and  boil  it  a few  minutes.  Lay  the  mutton  on  the 
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dish,  pour  the  gravy  over  it,  garnish  with  pickles  or 
barberries,  and  serve  it. 

To  dress  the  Ujnbles  of  Deer. 

Season  the  kidney  of  a deer,  and  the  fat  of  the 
heart,  with  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg.  First 
fry,  and  then  stew  them  in  some  good  gravy  till 
tender : squeeze  in  a little  lemon  ; take  the  skirts, 
stuff  them  with  forcemeat  made  with  the  fat  of  the 
venison,  some  fat  of  bacon,  grated  bread,  pepper, 
mace,  sage,  and  onion  chopped  very  small,  and  mix 
them  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  When  the  skirts  are 
stuffed,  tie  them  to  the  spit  to  roast ; but  first  strew 
over  them  some  thyme  and  lemon-peel.  When  done, 
lay  the  skirts  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and  then 
fricasee  round  it. 

Mutton  kebobbed . 

Cut  a loin  of  mutton  in  four  pieces,  take  off  the 
skin,  and  rub  them  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  strew 
over  them  a few  crumbs  of  bread  and  a lirtle  parsley 
shred  fine.  Spit  and  roast  them,  and  baste  them  alf 
the  time  with  fresh  butter,  to  make  the  froth  rise. 
When  done,  put  a little  brown  gravy  under.  Garnish 
with  pickles,  and  serve  them  to  table. 

L eg  of  Mutton  a la  haut  Gout. 

Stuff  a leg  of  mutton  that  has  hung  a fortnight  ih 
every  part  with  some  cloves  of  garlic,  rub  it  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  roast  it.  When  done,  put  some 
good  gravy  and  red  wine  in  the  dish,  and  serve  it. 

Sheep's  Rumps  and  Kidnies. 

Boil  six  sheep’s  rumps  in  veal  gravy;  lard  the 
i nies  with  bacon,  and  set  them  before  the  fire  in  a 
tin  oven ; as  soon  as  they  become  tender,  rub  them 
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ever  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  ' 
and  some  Cayenne  pepper.  Skim  oif  the  fat,  and 
put  the  gravy  in  a stewpan,  with  three  ounces  of 
boiled  rice,  a spoonful  of  good  cream,  and  a little 
catsup  and  mushroom  powder;  thicken  it  with  flour 
^nd  butter,  and  give  it  a gentle  boil.  Fry  the  rumps 
till  of  a light  brown  ; and  when  dished  up,  lay  them 
round  on  the  rice,  so  that  the  small  ends  may  meet 
in  the  middle  ; lay  a kidney  between  every  rump, 
?nd  garnish  with  barberries  and  red  cabbage.  Thb 
U a neat  corner  or  side  dish. 

Mutton  Rumps  a la- bra  he. 

Boji  six  mutton  rumps  for  fifteen  minutes  in 
water ; fakp  them  out,  cut  them  in  two,  and  put 
them  into  a stewpan,  with  half  a pint  of  good  gravy, 
a gill  of  w'hite  wine,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  and  a 
little  salt  and  Cayenne  pepper;  cover  them  close, 
and  stew  them  till  tender.  Tyke  thc.m  and  the  onion 
out,  and  thicken  the  gravy  with  a.  little  butter  rolled, 
in  flour,  a spoonful  of  bVo\yning,  and  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon, ; boil  it  up  till  smooth,  but  not  too 
thick  : put  in  the  rumps,  give  them  a shake  or  two, 
and  dish  them  up  hot.  Garnish  with  horse-radish 
and  beet-root.  For  variety,  the  rumps  may  be  left 
whole,  and  lard  six  kidnies  on  one  side,  and  do  them 
the  same  as  the  rumps,  but  do  not  b°U  them  ; put 
the  rumps  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and  kidnies 
round  them,  with  the  sauce  over  all. 

Mutton  Chops  in  Disguise. 

Rub  them  over  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and 
a little  parsley%  Roll  each  in  half  a sheet  of  white 
paper,  \vell  buttered  withinsidc,  and  close  ,the  two 
ends.  Boil  some  hog’s-lard,  or  beef-dripping,  in  a 
stewpan,  and  pu  t the  steaks  into  it.  Fry  them  of  a 
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fine  broitn,  then  fake  them  out,  and  let  the  fat 
thoroughly  drain  from  them.  Lay  them  in  the  dish, 
and  serve  them  up  with  good  gravy  in  a sauce-boat. 
Garnish  with  horse-radish  and  fried  parsley. 

A Shoulder  of  Mutlon.called  Hen  and  Chickens. 

Half  roast  a shoulder,  take  it  up,  -and  cut  off  the  , 
Blade  at  the  first  joint,  and  both  the  flaps,  to  make 
the  blade  round;  score  the  blade  in  diamonds,  throw 
a little  pepper  and  salt  over  it,  and  set  it  in  a tin 
oven  to  broil.  Cut  the  Raps  and  meat  off  the 
shank  in  thin 'slices,  and  put  the  gravy  that  came 
out  of  the  mutton  into  arstovvpan,  with  a little  good 
gravy,  two  spoonfuls  of  walnut  catsup,  ohe  of  brown- 
ing, a little  Cayenne  pepper,  and  one  or  two  eschalots. 
iWhen  the  meat  is  tender,  thicken  it 'with  flour  and 
butter,  put  it.  into. the  dish  with  the  gravy,  and  lay 
the  blade  on  thettop.  Garnish  with  green  pickles, 

, -and' serve  it. 

( 

Oxford  John. 

Cut  col  lops  from  a leg  of  mutton  as  thin  as  you 
can  > and  take  out  all  the  fat  and  sinews.  Season  them 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  mace,  and  strew  over  a little 
shred  parsley,  thyme,  and  two  or  three  eschalots. 
Putiadarge  lump  of  butter  into  a stewpan,  and  when 
it  is- hot,  put  in  the  collops.  Stir  them  with  a 
wooden:  spoon  till  they  are  three  parts  done,  and 
.then  add  half  a pint  of  gravy,  a little  lemon-juice, 
•and  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter.  Let  them 
i simmer  four  or  five  minutes,  and  they  will  be  done. 
Put  them  into  a dish  with  the  gravy,  and  throw 
fried,  pieces  of  bread,  cut  in  dice,  over  and  round 
them.  Garnish  with  pickles,  and  serve  them. 

Lamb' s Head  minced. 

} Chop  the  head  in  halves,  and  blanch  it  with  the 
liver,  heart,  and  lights.  Then  chop  the  heart,  See. 
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and  add  to  them  a little  parsley  chopped  very  fine,  , 
a small  quantity  of  shredded  lemon-peel,  and  some 
cnllis;  stew  it  gently  till  done,  and  season  it. 
Wash  the  head  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  season  it 
with  pepper  and  salt,  strew  fine  bread  crumbs  over, 
and  bake  it  gently  till  very  tender.  When  it  is  to 
be  served  up,  colour  it  with  a salamander.  Clean 
the  brains  in  warm  water,  wipe  them  dry,  dip  them 
in  yolks  of  eggs  and  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them  in 
boiling  lard.  Put  the  mince  under  the  head,  and 
the  fried  brains  round  it,  with  rashers  of  bacon. 

A Quarter  of  Lamb  forced. 

Cut  a long  slit  on  the  back  side  of  a large  leg 
of  lamb,  and  take  out  the  meat ; but  do  not  deface 
the  other  side.  Chop  the  meat  small  with  marrow, 
half  a pound  of  beef  suet,  some  oysters,  an  anchovy 
washed,  an  onion,  some  sweet  herbs,  a little  lemon- 
peel,  and  some  beaten  mace  and  nutmeg.  Beat 
all  together  in  a mortar,  stuff  the  leg  in  the  shape 
it  was  before,  sew  it  up,  and  rub  it  all  over  with 
the  yolks  of  eggs  beaten ; spit  it,  flour  it  well,  lay 
it  to  the  fire,  and  baste  it  with  butter  for  an  hour.  ; 
In  the  mean  time,  cut  the  loin  into  steaks,  season 
them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg,  lemon-peel 
cut  fine,  and  a few  herbs.  Fry  them  in  fresh  but- 
ter of  a fine  brown,  then  pour  out  all  the  butter, 
put  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  white  wine,  and  add 
half  a pint  of  strong  gravy,  wherein  good  spice  has 
been  boiled,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  oysters,  with  the 
liquor,  some  mushrooms,  and  a spoonful  of  the 
pickle,  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  beat  fine ; stir  these  together  till  thick, 
lay  the  leg  of  lamb  in  the  dish,  and  the  loin  round 
it,  pour  the  sauce  over  them,  garnish  with  lemon, 
and  serve  it. 

Shoulder  of  Lamb  cn  Epigram. 

Roast  a shoulder  of  lamb  till  three  parts  done, 
and  let  it  stand  till  cold  j take  the  blade  bone  out 
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with  the  meat,  leaving  only  the  skin  whole  in  the 
form  of  ei  fan.  Cut  the  meat  into  slips,  add  to  it 
mrslev  thyme,  eschalots,  and  mushrooms  chopped 
line  ^ some  good  seasoned  cullis,  and  a little  lemon- 
pickle  • stew  it  gently  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; let  the 
fan  of  the  shoulder  and  the  blade  bone  be  broiled, 
and  served  v :he  stew. 

Lamb's  Bits. 

Skin  the  stones  and  split  them : lay  them  on  a 
dry  cloth  with  the  sweetbreads  and  the  liver,  and 
dredge  them  well  with  flour.  Fry  them  till  they 
are  of  a light  brown,  lay  them  in  a sieve  to  drain. 
Fry  a good  av  mtity  of  parsley,  lay  the  bits  on  the 
dish,  die  partly  in  lumps  over  them,  pour  round 
them  melted  butter,  and  serve  them. 

Lamb  Chops  en  Caserole 
Cut  a loin  of  lamb  in  chops,  put  yolks  of  eggs  on 
both  sides ; strew  bread  crumbs  over,  with  a little 
cloves,  mace,  pepper,  and  salt,  mixed  ; fry  them  of 
a light  brown,  and  put  them  close  round  on  a dish  ; 
leave  a space  in  the  middle,  in  which  put  a sauce  made 
of  sweet  herbs  and  parsley  chopped  fine,  and  stewed 
in  a little  thick  gravy.  Garnish  with  fried  parsley, 
and  serve  it. 

Barbacued  Pig . 

Prepare  a pig  of  ten  weeks  old  as  for  roasting, 
chop  two  anchovies,  six  sage-leaves,  and  the  liver 
of  the  pig,  very  small ; beat  them  in  a mortar  to  a 
paste,  with  the  crumb  of  half  a penny  loaf,  four 
ounces  of  butter,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  Cayenne 
pepper,  and  half  a pint  of  red  wine.  Put  it  in  the 
pig’s  belly,  and  sew  it  up.  I, ay  the  pig  down  a 
good  distance  from  a brisk  fire,  singe  it  well,  put 
into  the  dripping-pan  three  bottles  of  red  wine,  and 
baste  it  well  with  this  all  the  time  it  is  roasting. 
When  hall  done  put  under  the  pig  two  penny  loaves, 
and  if  the  wine  is  too  much  reduced,  add  more* 
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When  the  pig  is  nearly  done,  take  the  loaves  and 
sauce  away;  and  put  to  the  sauce  an  anchovy  chop- 
ped small,-  a bundle  of  sWect  herbs,  and  half  a 
lemon  : boil  it  a few  minutes,  draw  the  pig,  put 

a small  lemon  or  apple  in  the  pig’s  mouth,  and  a 
leaf  on  each  side.  Strain  the  sauce,  and  pour  it  on 
boiling  hot.  Garnish  with  barberries  and  sliced 
lemon,  and  send  it  up  whole. 

.A  Pig  au  Fere  Duillct . 

Cut  off  the  head,  divide  the  body  into  quarters  ; 
lard  them  with  bacon,  season  them  well  with  salt, 
pepper,  nutmeg,  cloves,  and  mace.  Put  a layer  of 
fat  bacon  at  the  bottom  of  a kettle,  lay  the  head  in 
the  middle,  and  the  quarters  round.  Put  in  a bay- 
leaf,  an  onion  shred,  a lemon,  with  some  carrots,  par- 
sley, and  the  liver,  and  cover  it  again  with  bacon  ; 
stew  it  for  an  hour  in  a quart  of  broth,  and  take  it 
up.  Put  the  pig  into  astewpan,  pour  in  a bottle  of 
white  v ine,  cover  it  close,  and  stew  it  gently  for 
an  hour.  In  the  mean  time  take  the  first  gravy  it 
was  stewed  ho,  skim  olf  the  fat,  and  strain  it.  Then 
take  a sweetbread  cut  into  five  or  six-slices,  some 
truffles,  morels,  and  mushrooms,  and  stew  all  toge- 
ther till  done.  Thicken  .it  with-  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  or  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  ; and  when 
the  pig  is  done,  take  it,out,  and  lay  it  in  the  dish. 
Put  the  wine  it  was  stewed  in  to  the  sauce,  pour  it 
all  over  tlie  pig,  and  garnish  with  lemon.  If  to 
be  served  cold,  let  it  stand  till  it  is  so,  then  drain 
it  well,  and  wipe  it,  that  it  may  look  white,  and  lay 
it  in  a dish,  with  the  head  in  the  middle,  and  the 
quarters  round  it.  Throw  some  green  parsley  over 
all.  Either  of  the  quarters  will  make  a pretty  dish 
by  itself. 

, A Hag  gets. 

■ Blanch  and  chop  the  heart  and  lights:  of  a sheep, 
add  a pound  cl  beef  suet  chopped  line,  the  crumb 
.of  a' French  roll  soaked  in  cream,  a little  beaten 
•cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmeg,  half  a pint  of  sweet 
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wine,  a pound  of  raisins  stoned  and  chopped,  a sufi. 
ficient  quantity,  of,  flour  to  make,  it  of  a proper  con- 
sistence, a little  salt,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and 
some  sheep  chitterlings  well  cleaned  and  cut  into 
slips.  Mix  all  together,  and  have  ready  a sheep’s 
bag,  nicely  cleaned,  in  which  put  the  mixture : then 
tie  it  tiffht,  and  boil  it  three  hours. 


urn— hi  
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Turkey  a-lu-daub. 

Carefully  bone  the  turkey,  not  to  spoil  its  look  ; 
chop  oysters  very  fine,  and  mix  them  with  some 
crumbs  of  bread,  pepper,  salt,  eschalots,  and  very 
little  thyme,  parsley,  and  butter.  Fill  the  turkey 
with  this,  sew  it  up,  tie  it  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it 
white,  but  not  too  much.  Serve  it  with  good  oyster 
sauce.  Or,  make  a rich  gravy  of  the  bones,  with 
a piece  of  veal,  mutton,  and  bacon  ; season  with  salt, 
pepper,  eschalots,  and  a little  mace.  Strain  it 
through  a sieve;  and  having  half  boiled  the  turkey, 
stew  it.  in  this  gravy  for  half  an  hour.  Skim  the 
gravy,  thicken  it  with  a few  mushrooms  stewed 
"white,  or  stewed  palates,  forcemeat  balls,  sweet- 
breads, or  fried  oysters  and  pieces  of  lemon ; a few 
morels  and  truffles  may  be  added.  Dish  the  bird  in 
it,  with  the  breast  upwards,  and  serve  it. 

I • 1 . l ■ > •»  . i . , i 

Turkey  hashed. 

Take  off’  the  legs,  cut  the  thighs  In  two  pieces, 
cut  off  the  pinions  and  brea&t  in  pretty  large  pieces, 
and  take  off  the  skin,  boil  it  in  a stewpan  with  a 
pint  of  gravy,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  a 
slice  of  the  end  of  a lemon,  and  a little  beaten  mace, 
for  six  or  seven  minutes,  then  put  it  on  the  dish; 
thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  and  butter,  mix  the 
yolks  of  two  'eggs*  with  a spoonful  of  thick  cream. 
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put  in  the  gravy,  shake  it  over  the  fire  till  hot,  but 
do  not  let  it  boil ; strain  it  and  pour  it  over  the  tur- 
key. Lay  sippets  round,  and  garnish  with  lemon  or 
parsley,  and  serve  it. 

Turkey  in  a Hurry. 

Truss  a turkey  with  the  legs  inward,  flatten  it  as 
much  as  you  can,  put  it  into  a stewpan,  with  melted 
lard,  chopped  parsley,  eschalots,  mushrooms,  and 
a little  garlic;  give  it  a few  turns  on  the  fire,  and 
add  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  to  keep  it  white.  Then 
put  it  into  another  stewpan,  with  slices  of  veal,  one 
slice  of  ham  and  melted  lard,  and  every  thing  as 
used  before ; add  whole  pepper  and  salt ; cover  it 
over  with  slices  of  lard,  and  set  it  halt  an  hour 
over  a slow  fire ; add  a glass  of  white  wine  and  a 
little  broth,  and  finish  the  braizing ; skim  and  sift  the 
sauce  ; add  a little  cullis  to  make  it  rich,  and  reduce 
it  to  a good  consistence.  Dish  the  turkey,  and  pour 
the  sauce  over.  Garnish  with  lemon,  and  serve  it. 

Turkey  with  Ragout. 

Stuff  it  in  the  plain  way  and  boil  it,  and  when 
served  up,  put  over  it  the  following  sauce:  Take 
sfices  of  throat  sweetbreads  blanched,  white  button 
mushrooms  stewed,  artichoke  bottoms  boiled  til [ 
half  done  and  cut  in  halves,  cocks’  combs  boiled  till 
done,  a few  egg  balls  scalded  : add  a good  bensha- 
melle,  or  half  a pint  of  good  veal  stock  instead  of  it, 
and  stew  the  whole  gently  ten  minutes.  Add  a 
Ieason  of  three  eggs  and  cream,  simmer  them  toge- 
ther five  minutes  more,  season  with  salt,  lemon  juice, 
and  Cayenne  pepper. 

Pulled  Turkey  or  Chicken . 

Boil  the  bird  till  three  parts  done,  and  let  it 
stand  till  cold  ; then  take  off  the  skin,  cut  the  white 
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meat  into  slips,  put  them  into  a stewpan,  add  a 
little  cream,  a very  small  quantity  of  grated  lemon- 
peel  and  pounded  mace,  Cayenne,  salt,  one  eschalot 
chopped,  a little  lemon-juice,  and  a spoonful  ol  con- 
sumes thicken  it  with  a little  flour  and  water,  sim~ 
mer  it  over  a fire  ten  minutes;  at  the  same  time 
score  the  legs  and  rump,  season  them  with  pepper 
and  salt,  broil  them  of  a good  colour,  and  serve  then* 
up  over  the  pulled  chicken. 

Another  JVay. 

The  fowl  being  cut,  as  above,  add  to  it  some 
benchamelle  ; or,  instead  of  thickening  with  flour 
and  water,  as  in  the  above  receipt,  add,  five  minutes 
before  it  is  to  be  served  up,  a leason  of  two  eggs. 

Pullet  a la  Memoranc.y . 

Bone  it,  leaving  the  legs  and  wings  on;  season 
the  inside  with  pepper,  salt,  and  beaten  spice.  Sew 
up  in  it  a light  forcemeat,  truss  it  as  for  roasting, 
set  it  with  hot  water,  lard  it  neat,  and  roast  it  gently 
with  a veal  caul  over.  When  done,  take  off  the 
caul,  glaze  the  larding,  and  serve  it  either  with 
white  ragooed  sweetbreads  round  it,  or  with  strong 
cullis,  or  plain  benshamelle. 

Chickens  with  Lemon  Sauce. 

Boil  two  chickens  as  white  as  possible,  or  braise 
them  with  bards  of  bacon  over  them  ; when  done 
wipe  them  dry,  pour  lemon  sauce  over,  and  serve 
them. 

W l 

Fowls  a-l(i-Braz.e. 

Truss  the  fowl  as  for  boiling,  with  the  legs  in 
the  body ; lay  over  it  fat  bacon  cut  in  thin  slices, 
wrap  it  round  in  beet-leaves,  then  in  a caul  of  veal, 

s 1 
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and  stew  it  till  tender  in  a large  saucepan  with  three 
pints  of  water,  a glass  of  Madeira  wine,  a bunch 
of  sweet  herbs,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  and 
half  a lemon  ; take  it  up,  and  skim  off  the  fat  ; 
thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  and  butter,  strain  it 
through  a hair  sieve,  put  to  it  a pint  of  oysters  and 
a tea-cup  full  of  thick  cream ; shake  the  pan  over 
the  fire,  and  when  simmered  for  a short  time,  dish 
the  fowl  with  the  bacon,  beet-leaves,  and  caul  on  ; 
pour  the  sauce  over.  Garnish  with  barberries  and 
red  beet- root,  and  serve  it  hot. 

Fowls  forced. 

Cut  a large  fowl  down  the  back,  take  the  skin  off 
whole  ; cut  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and  chop  it 
with  half  a pint  of  oysters  and  an  ounce  of  beef 
marrow,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt.  Mix  it 
with  cream ; lay  the  meat  on  the  bones,  draw  the 
skin  over,  and  sew  up  the  back.  Lay  large  thin 
slices  of  bacon  on  the  breast  of  the  fowl,  tie  them 
on  with  packthread,  in  diamonds,  and  roast  it  an 
hour,  by  a moderate  fire.  Pour  a good  brown  gravy 
sauce  into  the  dish,  take  the  bacon  off,  and  lay  in 
the  fowl.  Garnish  with  pickles,  mushrooms,  or 
oysters,  and  serve  it  hot. 

Foxcls  marinated . 

«*- 

Raise  the  skin  from  the  breast  bone  of  a large 
■ fowl’  with  your  finger  ; take  a veal  sweetbread  a few 
oysters,  mushrooms,  an  anchovy,  some  pepper,  nut- 
meg, lemon-peel,  and  a little  ' thyme ; chop  them 
small,  and  mix  them  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg:  stuff  this 
in  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  but  mind  do  not 
break  the  skin ; put  oysters  in  the  body  of  the  fowl, 
paper  the  breast,  and  roast  it.  Make  good  gravy, 
and  garnish  with  lemon.  A few  mushrooms  may  be 
added  to  the  sauce. 
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Chickens  during j 

Flatten  the  breast-bones  with 
do  not  break  the  skin.  Strew 
them  of  a fine  light  brown,  then  l 
from  the  pan,  but  leave  the  chick 
pound  of  gravy  beef,  and  the  same  oi  v — ., 
thin  slices,  over  the  chickens,  with  a little  mace,  two 
or  three  cloves,  whole  pepper,  an  onion,  a small 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  aijd  a piece  of  carrot.  Pour 
in  a quart  of  boiling  water,  cover  it  close,  and  stew 
it  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Take  out  the  chickens,  and 
keep  them  hot : boil  the  gravy  till  it  is  rich  and 
good ; then  strain  it  off,  and  put  it  into  the  pan 
again,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  red  wine,  and  a few 
mushrooms.  Put  in  the  chickens  to  heat,  take  them 
up,  lay  them  on  the  dish,  pouf  sauce  over  them,  gar- 
nish with  lemon,  and  a few  slices  of  cold  broiled 
ham,  and  serve  them. 


Chickens  a-'la-Braze . 

Lard  a couple  of  fine  chickens,  season  them  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  mace  ; put  a layer  of  veal  in  a deep 
stewpan,  with  a slice  or  two  of  bacon,  an  onion  cut 
in  pieces,  a piece  of  carrot,  and  a layer  of  beef;  then 
put  in  the  chickens,  breasts  downwards,  and  a bundle 
of  sweet  herbs ; on  them  a layer  of  beef,  and  a 
quart  of  broth  or  water : cover  it  close,  and  stew  it 
gently  an  hour.  In  the  mean  time,  cut  two  veal 
sweetbreads  small,  and  stew  them  in  a saucepan,  with 
a very  little  broth  or  water,  a few  cock’s  combs,  truf- 
fles, and  morels  cut  small,  with  an  ox  palate.  When 
the  chickens  are  done,  take  them  up,  and  keep  them 
hot ; then  strain  the  liquor  they  were  stewed  in,  skim 
oft  the  fat,  and  pour  it  into  the  sweetbreads;  add  a 
glass  of  red  wine,  a spoonful  of  catsup,  and  a few 
mushrooms;  boil  all  together  with  a few  artichoke 
bottoms,  cut  in  four,  and  asparagus  tops.  If  the 
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sauce  is  not  thick  enough,  put  in  a piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour;  and  when  done,  lay  the  chickens  on 
the  dish,  pour  the  ragout  over,  garnish  with  lemon, 
and  serve  it. 

Chickens  in  savory  Jelly. 

Roast  two  Chickens.  Boil  some  calf’s  feet  to  a 
strong  jelly ; take  out  the  feet,  and  skim  off  the  fat; 
beat  up  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  mix  them  with  half 
a pint  of  white  wine  vinegar,  the  juice  of  three  le- 
mons, a blade  or  two  of  mace,  a few  pepper-corns,  and 
a little  salt.  Put  them  to  the  jelly,  and  when  boiled 
five  or  six  minutes,  strain  it  several  times  through  a 
jelly-bag  till  clear.  Put  a little  in  the  bottom  of  a 
bowl  large  enough  to  hold  the  chickens,  and  when 
cold  and  set,  lay  them  in  with  their  breasts  down. 
Fill  the  bowl  quite  full  with  the  rest  of  the  jelly, 
■which  must  be  kept  from  setting,  so  that  when 
poured  into  the  bowl  it  will  not  break.  Let  it  stand 
all  night;  the  next  day  put  the  basin  into  warm  wa- 
ter near  to  the  top.  When  it  is  loose  in  the  basin, 
lay  the  dish  over  it,  turn  it  out  whole,  and  serve  it. 

Small  Birds  in  savory  Jelly. 

Put  a piece  of  butter  into  the  bellies  of  eight  small 
birds,  with  their  heads  and  feet  on,  and  sew  up  their 
vents.  Put  them  in  a jug,  cover  it  close  with  a 
cloth,  and  set  them  in  a kettle  of  boiling  water  till 
'done.  Drain  them,  and  make  the  jel-ly  as  before,  and 
put  & little  into  a basin.  When  set,  lay  in  three 
birds  with  their  breasts  dbwn,  and  cover  them  with 
the  jelly.  When  this  is  set,  put  in  the  other  five, 
with  their  heads  in  the  middle,  and  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  as  before  directed  for  chickens. 

Chickens  and  Tongues. 

Boil  six  small  chickens  white;  take  six  hog’s 
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tongues  boiled  and  peeled,  a cauliflower  boiled  whole 
in  milk  and  water,  and  a good  dial  of  spinach 
boiled  green.  Lay  the  cauliflower  in  the  middle,  the 
chickens  close  all  round,  the  tongues  round  them 
with  the  roots  outwards,  and  the  spinach  in  small  heaps 
between  the  tongues.  Garnish  with  pieces  of  bacoa 
toasted,  and  Jay  a piece  on  each  of  the  tongues.  For 
a large  company  this  is  a good  dish. 

Currie. 

Cut  two  young  chickens  in  pieces,  and  blanch  and 
drain  them  dry ; put  them  into  a stewpan  with  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  currie  powder  and  a gill  of  veal 
stock,  and  stew  them  gently  till  half  done.  Slice 
three  middling  sized  onions,  and  put  them  to  boil  in 
a stewpan  with  a table-spoonful  of  currie  powder,  a 
quart  of  veal  stock,  two  ounces  of  Jordan  almonds 
blanched  and  pounded  fine,  till  the  onions  are  ten- 
der,* then  rub  it  through  a tamis  sieve  to  the  chicken;, 
and  season  with  Cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and  lemon  or 
tamarind- juice.  When  the  chickens  are  three  parts 
done,  pour  the  liquor  into  another  stewpan,  add  three 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a very  little  flour  and  water, 
and  reduce  it  to  three  gills.  Strain  it  through  a 
tamis  sieve  to  the  chickens,  and  let  them  simmer  till 
1 tender. 


Rice  to  be  eaten  with  Currie. 

Pick  and  wash  clean  one  pound  of  rice,  and  put  it 
in  some  boiling  water,  ’simmer  it  till  three  parts  done, 
and  strain  and  wash  it  in  several  waters  till  free  from 
slime!  Drain  it  in  a large  hair  sieve,  and  when 
quite  dry  -put  it  into  a stewpan  with  some  paper  and 
the  cover  over  it,  and  bake  it  moderately  one  hour 
and  a half. 
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Pallets  a la  Salute  Mcnchout. 

Truss  the  legs  in  the  body,  slit  them  down  the 
back,  and  spread  them  open  on  a table,  take  out  the 
thigh  bones,  and  beat  them  with  a rolling-pin.  Sea- 
son them  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  sweet  herbs. 
Cut  a pound  and  a half  of  veal  into  thin  slices,  cover 
it  close  in  a stewpan,  and  set  it  over  a slow  fire; 
when  it  begins  to  stick  to  the  pan,  stir  in  some 
flour,  shake  it  about  till  a little  brown,  and  stir  in 
some  whole  pepper,  an  onion,  and  a slice  of  bacon 
or  ham,  and  pour  in  as  much  broth  as  will  stew  the 
fowls.  Then  lay  in  the  fowls,  cover  them  close, 
and  when  stewed  half  an  hour,  take  them  out,  brown 
them  on  a gridiron  on  the  inside,  and  then  lay  them 
before  the  fire  to  do  on  the  outside : strew  over 
them  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  some  crumbs  of  bread, 
and  baste  them  with  a little  butter.  When  of  a fine 
brown,  boil  the  gravy  till  there  is  about  enough  for 
sauce ; strain  it,  and  put  into  it  a few  mushrooms, 
with  a small  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Lay 
the  pullets  in  the  dish,  pour  the  sauce  over,  garnish 
with  lemon,  aud  serve  them  hot. 

. 

Puffs  with  Chicken , fyc. 

Chop  a breast  of  fowl,  lean  ham,  and  half  an  an- 
chovy, then  add  a small  quantity  of  parsley,  lemon- - 
peel,  and  eschalots  cut  very  fine,  with  a little  Cay-  | 
enne  and  pounded  mace.  Put  them  into  a stewpan 
with  a ragout  spoonful  of  benshamelle,  set  them  over  l 
a fire  for  five  minutes ; put  the  mixture  on  a plate,  i 
and  when  cold  roll  out  some  puff  paste  thin,  cut  it  into  1 
square  pieces,  put  some  of  the  mixture  on  them,  fold  i 
rhe  paste,  run  a jagger  iron  round  to  make  them  in  i 
the  form  of  a puff,  fry  them  in  boiling  lard,  and  " 
serve  them  up  with  fried  parsley  under. 
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Ducks  a-la-Braze • 

Dress  and  singe  the  ducks,  lard  them  through  With 
bacon  rolled  in  shred  parsley,  thyme,  onions,  beaten 
mace,  cloves,  pepper,  and  salt.  Put  in  the  bottom 
of  a stewpan  a few  slices  of  fat  bacon,  the 
same  of  ham-  or  gammon  of  bacon,  and  two  or 
three  slices  of  veal  or  beef:  lay  the  ducks  in 
with  the  breasts  down,  and  cover  them  with  slices 
in  the  same  way ; cut  a carrot  or  two,  a turnip,  one 
onion,  a head  of  celery,  a blade  of  mace,  four  or  five 
cloves,  and  a little  whole  pepper.  Cover  them  close, 
and  let  them  simmer  over  a gentle  fire  till  the  breasts 
are  of  a light  brown  ; then  put  in  some  broth  or 
Ivater,  cover  them  quite  close  ; stew  them  gently 
two  or  three  hours  till  done.  Chop  some  parsley  very 
fine,  an  onion  or  eschalot,two  anchovies, and  a few  gher- 
kins or  capers ; put  them  into  a stewpan  with  part  of 

i the  liquor  from  the  ducks,  a little  browning,  and  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon  ; boil  it  up,  cut  the  ends  of  the 
bacon  even  with  the  breasts  of  the  ducks,  lay  them 
on  the  dish,  pour  the  sauce  over,  and  serve  them  hot. 

Ducks  a-la-Mode. 

Cut  a couple  of  ducks  into  quarters,  and  fry  them 
in  butter  till  of  a light  brown.  Then  pour  out  all 
the  fat,  dust  a little  flour  over  them,  and  put  in  half 
a pint  of  good  gravy,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  red  wine, 
an  anchovy,  two  eschalots,  and  a bundle  of  sweet 
herbs:  cover  and  stew  them  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Takeout  the  herbs,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  thicken  the 
sauce  with  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Put  the  ducks  on 
the  dish,  pour  the  sauce  over,  garnish  with  lemon  or 
barberries,  and  serve  them  as  hot  as  possible. 

Ducks  a-la-Franceise. 

Put  two  dozens  of  roasted  chesnuts  peeled  into  a 
pint  of  rich  gravy,  with  a few  leaves  of  thyme,  two 
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small  onions,  a little  whole  pepper,  and  a bit  of  gin- 
ger. Lard  a tame  duck,  and  half  roast  it,  put  it  into 
the  gravy,  stew  it  ten  minutes,  and  add  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  red  wine.  When  done,  take  it  out,  boil 
up  the  gravy  to  a proper  thickness,  skim  it  clean  from 
fitt,  lay  the  duck  in  the  dish,  pour  the  sauce  over, 
garnish  with  lemon,  and  serve  it. 


Wings  and  Legs  of  Fords  with  Colours. 


Cut  the  legs  from  a good-sized  fowl  and  the  wings 
as  large  as  possible,  leaving  no  breast  bone;  fill  the 
cavities  with  light  forcemeat,  sew  them  up  neat, 
blanch  them,  drain  them  dry,  wash  the  tops  with  ravv 
white  of  egg,  and  lay  a small  quantity  of  forcemeat 
on  it,  and  work  a sprig  with  slips  of  lean  ham  and 
white,  and  yellow  omlets  of  eggs.  Then  put  them 
into  a stewpan  with  a little  stock,  cover  the  pan  close, 
and  stew  them  gently  till  done  and  the  liquor  nearly 
reduced.  When  they  are  to  be  served  up,  put  under 
them  a cullis  boiled  almost  to  a glaze. 

They  may  be  served  up  cold,  or  with  a savory  jelly 
round  them  instead  of  cullis,  for  an  ornamental  sup- 
per. 

JVings  and  Lars  larded  and  glazed. 

Cut  the  wings  and  legs,  and  force  them  as  before 
directed  ; lard  them  very  neatly,  blanch  them,  and 
stew  them  with  a little  stock.  When  thev  are  to  be 
served  up,  glaze  the  larding,  and  put  under  them  a 
strong  cullis,  or  sorrel  sauce,  or  benshamellc. 

They  may  be  done  likewise  in  the  above  manner, 
and  served  up  cold  for  a ball  supper. 

A Goose  a- la- Mode. 

Skin  and  bone^  it  nicely,  and  take  off  the  fat. 

* The  best  method  of  honing  poultry,  is,  to  begin  nt  the  breast, 
ltnd  take  o,ui  ail  the  bones  u ithout  cutting  the  back. 
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Boil  and  peel  a dried  tongue.  Treat  a fowl  in  the 
same  way  as  the  goose;  season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
beaten  mace,  and  roll  it  round  the  tongue  Season 
the  goose  in  the  same  manner,  and  lay  both  tongue 
and  fowl  on  the  goose,  with  some  slices  of  ham  be- 
tween them.  It  will  be  an  improvement  if  some  beef 
marrow  is  rolled  between  the  tongue  and  the  fowl, 
and  between  the  fowl  and  the  goose,  as  they  will 
eat  more  rich  and  mellow.  Put  it  into  a little  pot 
that  will  just  hold  it,  with  two  quarts  of  beef  gravy, 
the  bones  of  the  goose  and  fowl,  a bundle  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  an  onion.  Cover  it  close,  and  stew  it  an 
hour  very  slowly.  Take  up  the  goose,  and  skim  off 
all  the  fat;  strain  ft,  and  put  in  a glass,  of  red  wine, 
two  spoonfuls  of  catsup,  a veal  sweetbread  cut  small, 
some  truffles,  mushrooms,  and  morels,  a piece  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  and,  if  necessary,  some  pepper 
and  salt.  Stew  the  goose  again  half  an  hour  longer  ; 
then  take  it  up,  pour  the  ragout  over,  garnish  with 
lemon,  and  serve  it. 

j!  Goose  marinaded. 

Take  ten  or  twelve  sage-leaves,  two  large  onions, 
and  two  or  three  large  sharp  apples;  chirp  them 
fine,  and  mix  them  with  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf, 
four  ounces  of  beef  marrow,  a glass  of  red  wine,  half 
a nutmeg  grated,  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  lemon- 
peel  shred  small,  add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Hav- 
ing boned  the  goose,  stuff  it  with  this,  and  sew  it  up  ; 
fry  it  of  a light  brown,  then  cover  and  stew  it  in  a 
deep  stewpan,  with  two  quarts  of  good  gravy,  for 
two  hours  ; take  it  out,  put  it  into  a dish,  and  keep  it 
W'arm.  Skim  the  fat  oil  the  gravy,  put  in  it  a large 
spoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  one  of  browning,  and  one 
of  red  wine  ; an  anchovy  shred  fine,  a little  beaten 
mace,  with  pepper  and  salt.  Thicken  it  with  flour 
and  butter,  dish  the  goose,  strain  the  gravy  over  it, 
and  serve  it. 
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Pigeons  Compote. 

Truss  six  young  pigeons  for  boiling.  Grate  half 
the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  and  scrape  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  fat  bacon,  which  is  better  for  the  purpose 
than  suet.  Chop  a little  parsley  and  thyme,  two 
eschalots,  some  lemon-peel,  and  a little  nutmeg 
grated  ; season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  mix 
them  up  with  eggs.  Put  this  in  the  craws,  lard 
them  down  the  breast,  and  fry  them  brown.  Then 
stew  them  with  some  good  brown  gravy  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  and  thicken  it  with  a piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour.  When  served  up,  strain  the  gravy 
over  them,  and  lay  forcemeat  balls  round  them. 

Pigeons  transmogrified. 

\ 

Season  them  properly  with  pepper  and  salt,  take  a 
laige  piece  of  butter,  make  a puff- paste,  and  roll  each 
pigeon  in  a piece  of  it.  Tie  them  in  a cloth,  that 
the  paste  do  not  break,  and  boil  them  in  plenty  of 
water  for  an  hour  and  a half : then  cautiously  untie 
them  that  they  do  not  break.  Put  a little  good 
gravy  in  the  dish,  lay  the  pigeons  in  it,  and  serve 
them  up. 

French  Pump  toil  of  Pigeons. 

Put  savory  forcemeat,  rolled  out  like  paste,  into  a 
butter-dish.  Then  a layer  of  very  thin  slices  of  ba- 
con, squab  pigeons,  sliced  sweetbread,  asparagus- 
tops,  mushrooms,  cocks’  combs,  a palate  boiled  ten- 
der, and  cut  into  pieces,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
boiled  hard.  Make  another  forcemeat,  and  lay  it 
over  the  w hole  like  a pie-crust.  Bake  it,  and  when 
done,  turn  it  into  a dish,  pour  in  some  good  rich 
gravy,  and  serve  it. 
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Pigeons  a-la-bra.ze . 

O 

Truss  some  large  pigeons,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a 
stevvpan  some  slices  of  bacon,  veal,  and  onions  ; sea- 
son the  pigeons  with  pepper,  salt,  some  spice  beaten 
fine,  and  sweet  herbs,  and  put  them  into  the  stew- 
pan,  and  lay  upon  them  some  more  slices  of  veal  and 
bacon  ; let  them  stew  gently,  covered  close.  When 
stewed,  make  a ragout  with  sweetbreads  blanched, 
truffles,  morels,  and  champignons  ; and  put  into  a 
stewpan,  with  a ladle  full  of  gravy,  a little  cullis,  the 
truffles,  morels,  &c.  Stew  them  all  together  with 
the  pigeons.  When  done,  put  them  on  a dish,  pour 
the  ragout  over,  and  serve  them. 

Pigeons  an  Poise. 

Cut  off  their  feet, -stuff  them  with  forcemeat  in  the 
shape  of  a pear;  roll  them  in  the  yolk  of  .an  egg,' and 
then  in  bread  crumbs.  Put  them  in  a dish  well 
buttered,  but  not“to  touch  each  other,  and  bake  them. 
When  done,  lay  them  in  a dish,  pour  in  good  gravy, 
thickened  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  butter  rolled  in 
flour;  but  not  over  the  pigeons.  Garnish  with  le- 
mon.— This  dish  may  be  improved  by  laying  one 
pigeon  in  the  middle,  the  rest  round,  and  stewed 
spinach  between,,  with  poached  eggs  on  the  spinach. 
Garnish  with  notched  lemon  and  orange  cut  in  quar- 
ters, and  put  melted  butter  in  boats. 

Pigeons  a-la-daubc. 

i ° 

Put  a layer  of  bacon  in  a large  saucepan,  then  a 
layer  of  veal,  a layer  of  coarse  beef,  and  then  another 
layer  of  veal,  about  a pound  of  beef,  and  a pound  of 
veal  cut  very  thin ; a piece  of  carrot,  a bundle  of 
sweet  herbs,  an  onion,  some  black  and  white  pepper, 
a blade  or  two  of  mace,  and  four  or  five  cloves. 
Cover  it  close,  and  draw  it  over  a slow  fire  till  it  is 
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brown.  Then  put  in  a quart  of  boiling  water,  and 
when  stewed  till  the  gravy  is  rich  and  good,  strain  it 
off,  and  skim  off  the  fat-  Take  a pound  of  veal, 
a pound  of  beef  suet,  and  beat  both  fine  in  a mortar; 
an  equal  quantity  of  crumbs  of  bread,  some  pepper, 
salt,  nutmeg,  beaten  mace,  a little  lemon-peel  cut 
small,  some  parsley  cut  small,  and  a little  thyme. 
Mix  them  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  fill  the  pigeons, 
and  flatten  the  breasts:  flour  them,  and  fry  them  in 
fresh  butter,  a little  brown.  Pour  the  fat  clean  out 
of  the  pan,  and  put  the  gravy  to  the  pigeons.  Stew 
them,  covered  close,  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  till 
done.  Then  dish  them,  and  pour  in  the  sauce.  On 
each  pigeon  lay  a bay-leaf,  and  on  the  leaf  a slice  of 
bacon.  Garnish  with  notched  lemon,  and  serve  it 
hot. 

Pigeons  Surtout . 

Force  them,  lay  a slice  of  bacon  on  the  breast,  a 
slice  of  veal  beat  with  the  back  of  a knife,  and 
seasoned  with  mace,  pepper,  and  salt.  Tie  it  on 
with  a piece  of  thin  packthread,  and  two  or  three 
small  skewers.  Roast  them  on  a fine  bird-spit, 
baste  with  a piece  of  butter;  rub  them  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  on  which  strew  crumbs  of  bread,  a 
little  nutmeg,  and  sweet  herbs.  When  done,  lay 
them  in  a dish,  pour  in  good  gravy,  with  trufiles, 
morels,  and  mushrooms.  Garnish  with  lemon,  and 
serve  them. 

Pi  goons  a-la-Soussel. 

Bone  four  pigeons,  and  stuff  them  with  a force- 
meat as  for  pigeons  compote.  Stew--  them  with  a 
pint  of  veal  gravy,  Half  an  hour,  gently.  In  the 
mean  time  make  a veal  forcemeat  and  wrap  it 
round  them.  Rub  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  fry  them  of  a nice  brown  in  good  dripping. 
Skim  the  gravy  they  were  stewed  in,  thicken  with 
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butter  rolled  in  flour,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a gill 
ofcream  beaten  up.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  mix 
all  together,  and  stir  it  one  way  till  smooth.  Strain 
it  into  e dish,  and  put  the  pigeons  on.  Garnish 
with  pit  ty  of  fried  parsley,  and  serve  it  hot. 

\ if 

Pigeons  in  a Hole. 

Take  four  young  pigeons,  stick  thei  legs  in  their 
bellies  as  for  boiling,  and  season  with  jepper,  salt, 
and  beaten  mace.  Put  into  the  belly  c each,  butter 
the  size  of  a walnut.  Lay  them  in  a i e-dish,  pour 
over  them  a batter  made  of  three  eggs,  two  spoonfuls 
of  flour,  and  half  a pint  of  milk.  Bake  them  in  a 
i t moderate  oven,  and  serve  them  to  table  in  the  ame 
dish. 


Jn 
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Season  six  pigeon  • ten  mace,  white  pep- 
per, and  salt,  and  _ arq’ 1 »-  £ loped  up 

ivitl  lo  h with  hr  ..i  them, 

sothc.  o steam  can.  get  set  it  in  a kettle  of  boil- 

ing w;  r,  and  boil  it  an  i ar  and  a half.  Takeout 
the  pu  ins,  put  the  gravy  from  them  in  a pan,  add 
a spool  il  of  wine,  one  of  catsup,  a slice  of  lemon, 
halt  an  anchovy  chopped,  and  a bundle  of  sweet 
lerbs.  Boil  it  a little,  then  thicken  it  with  a piece 
of  butttr  rolled  in  flour  ; lay  the  pigeons  in  the  dish, 
and  strain  the  gravy  over  them.  Garnish  with  pars- 
ley and  red  cabbage,  and  serve  them. 


Partridges 


a-la-braze. 


the\odfe!^e/CfSi  tU0  krace  °f  partridges  int® 
oepoef  and  , fd  season  with  beaten  mace, 

of  a steV-nan^rl  ! a^.S.  *Ces  °*  bacon  at  t,le  bottom 
all  cur  rhi  ' 1Cn  s ices  beef,  then  slices  of  veal, 

an  ®»joncut.™n,  1 
5n  t-u  u*  j ^ b.s3  and  some  whole  pcDDcr  Pur 
>n  the  birds  with  their  breasts  downwfrTflaV  thta 
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slices  of  beef  and  veal  over  them,  and  some  parsley 
shred  fine.  Stew  them  eight  or  ten  minutes  over  a 
slow  fire;  then  give  the  pan  a shake,  and  pour  in  a pint 
of  boiling  water  ; let  it  stew  half  an  hour  over  a little 
quicker  fire  ; then  take  out  the  birds,  keep  them  hot, 
pour  into  the  pan  a pint  of  thin  gravy,  boil  till 
half  a pint,  strain  it  off,  and  skim  the  fat.  Have  a 
veal  sweetbread  cut  small,  truffles,  and  morels, 
cocks’  combs,  and  fowl’s  livers  stewed  in  a pint  of 
good  gravy  half  an  hour,  some  artichoke-bottoms 
and  asparagus-tops,  both  blanched  in  warm  water, 
and  a few  mushrooms.  Add  the  other  oravy  to  this,, 
and  put  in  the  partridges  to  heat.  If  not  thick, 
enough,  add  butter  r died  in  flour.  When  thoroughly 
hot,  dish  the  partridges,  pour  the  sauce  over,  and! 
serve  them. 

Pheasants  a- la- braze. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan  put  a layer  of  beef, 
a layer  of  veal,  a little  piece  of  bacon,  a piece  of 
carrot,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  a blade  or  two  of 
mace,  a spoonful  of  pepper,  black  and  white,  and  1 
a bundle  of  sweet  herbs  ; then  putin  the- bird,  and: 
cover  it  with  a layer  of  beef,  and  a layer  of  veal. 
Set  it  on  the  fire  for  five  or  six  minutes,  then  pour  in 
two  quarts  of  boiling  gravy,  and  stew  it  very  gently 
an  hour  and  a half,  with  a veal  sweetbread  ; take  up 
the  pheasant,  and  keep  it  hot  ; let  the  gravy  boil  tc 
about  a pint,  strain  it  off,  and  put  it  in  again.  Put 
in  the  sweetbread,  some  truffles,  morels,  livers  o: 
fowls,  artichoke-bottoms,  and  asparagus- tops.  Sim- 
mer these  five  or  six  minutes,  then  add  two  spoonful;  i 
of  catsup,  two  of  red  wine,  a spoonful  of  browning: 
and  a little  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Shake  al 
together,  then  put  in  the  pheasant,  with  a few  mush- 
rooms, and  stew  than  five  or  six  minutes  more  < 
Then  take  up  the  pheasant,  pour  the  ragout  over  it 
lay  forcemeat-balls  round,  garnish  with  lemon,  ant  ; 
serve  it  hot. 
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Snipes,  or  Woodcocks,  in  Surtout . 

Mix  forcemeat  made  of  veal,  with  as  much  beef- 
suet  chopped,  and  beat  in  a mortar,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  crumbs  of  bread ; add  a little  beaten 
mace,  pepper  and  salt,  some  parsley,  a few  sweet- 
herbs,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Lay  some  of  this 
meat  round  the  dish,  then  put  in  the  snipes,  being 
first  drawn  and  half- roasted.  Take  care  of  the  trail, 
chop  it,  and  scatter  it  all  over  the  dish.  Have  good 
gravy,  some  truffles  and  morels,  a few  mushrooms, 
a sweetbread  cut  in  pieces,  and  artichoke-bottoms 
cut  small ; stew  these  together,  and  beat  up  the  yolk 
of  two  or  three  eggs,  with  a spoonful  or  two  of  white 
wine;  when  thick,  take  it  off,  cool  it,  and  pour  it 
into  the  surtout.  Put  in  a few  hard  yolks  here  and 
there,  season  with  beaten  mace,  pepper,  and  salt; 
cover  it  with  the  forcemeat  all  over,  rub  on  the  yolks 
of  eggs  to  colour  it,  send  it  to  the  oven,  and  half  an 
hour  will  do  it  sufficiently. 

Snipes  with  Purslain  Leaves. 

Draw  them  and  make  a forcemeat  for  the  inside, 
but  preserve  the  ropes  for  your  sauce;  roast  them 
gently  on  a lark-spit,  covered  with  bacon  and  paper, 
and  take  some  prime  thick  leaves  of  purslain,  blanch 
them  well  in  water,  put  them  into  a ladle  full  of  cullis 
and  gravy,  a bit  of  eschalot,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and 
parsley,  and  stew  all  for  half  an  hour  gently.  Have 
the  ropes  ready  blanched,  and  put  them  in."  Dish  up 
the  birds  upon  thin  slices  of  fried  bread,  squeeze 

the  juice  of  an  orange  into  the  sauce,  and  serve 
them  hot. 

Larks  a la-Fnmcmse. 

Take  the  entrails  out,  wash  and  wipe  them  dry- 
put  them  on  a lark  spit,  with  small  thin  slices  of 
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fat  bacon,  and  a piece  of  a vine  or  green  sage  leaf 
between  each,  if  approved  of ; while  roasting,  put 
over  them  crumbs  of  bread,  or  roast  them  plain. 
When  done,  serve  them  up  with  fried  bread-crumbs 
round  them,  and  melted  butter  in  a sauce-boat. 

Fiore >2 dine  Hares. 

Hang  a full  grown  hare  four  or  five  days  before  you 
caseit.  Leave  on  the  ears,  but  take  out  all  the  bones, 
except  those  of  the  head:  take  the  crumb  of  a penny 
loaf,  the  liver  shred  fine,  half  a pound  of  fat  bacon 
scraped,  a glass  of  red  wine,  an  anchovy,  two  eggs,  a lit- 
tle winter  savory,  some  sweet  marjoram,  thyme,  and  a 
little  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg.  Put  this  into  the  belly, 
roll  it  up  to  the  head,  and  fasten  it  with  packthread, 
as  you  would  a collar  of  veal.  Boil  it  in  a cloth,  , 
an  hour  and  a half,  in  a saucepan  covered,  with  two 
quarts  of  water.  When  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  a 
quart,  put  in  a pint  of  red  wine,  a spoonful  of  lemon- 
pickle,  one  of  catsup,  and  the  same  of  browning. 
Stew  it  till. reduced  to  a pint,  and  thicken  it  with 
butter  rolled  in  flour  ; lay  round  the  hare  a few  morels 
and  four  slices  of  forcemeat  boiled  in  a caul  of  leg  of 
veal.  When  dished,  draw  the  jaw  bones,  and  stick 
them  in  the  sockets  of  the  eyes.  Make  the  ears  lie 
back  on  the  roll,  and  stick  a sprig  of  myrtle  or  parsley 
in  the  mouth.  Strain  the  sauce  over,  and  garnish 
with  barberries  and  parsley,  and  serve  it  as  hot  as 
possible. 

A Ilarricot,  by  icay  of  Soup. 

Cut  a large  neck  of  mutton  into  two  parts,  and 
put  the  crag  part  into  a stewpan,  with  four  large 
turnips  and  carrots,  into  a gallon  of  water.  Boil  it 
gently  over  a slow'  fire  till  all  the  goodness  be  out  of 
the  meat,  but  not  boiled  to  pieces.  Then  bruise  the 
turnips  and  two  of  the  carrots  fine  into  the  soup,  to 
thicken  it.  Cut  and  fry  six  onions  in  butter,  put  j 
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them  to  the  soup,  and  stew  it  slowly  till  the  chops 
are  very  tender.  Cut  the  other  two  carrots  into  what 
shape  you  please,  and  put  them  in  just  before  you 
take  it  off  the  fire  ; season  with  pepper  and  salt,  ail'd 
serve  it  up  in  a soup-dish  as  hot  as  possible. 

Rabbits  en  G alien t me for  a Dish. 

Bone  two  rabbits,  lay  them  flat,  put  a little  light 
forcemeat  upon  them,  and  slips  of  lean  ham,  breast 
of  fowl,  and  omlets  of  eggs  white  and  yellow,  the 
same  as  for  garnishing.  Roll  the  rabbits  tight,  and 
sew  them  up,  lard  the  top  part  with  slips  of  fat  bacon 
very  neat,  and  blanch  and  braise  them.  Glaze  the 
larding,  and  put  good  cullis  under  them,  and  serve 
them  hot* 

Rabbits  surprised* 

Skewer  two  young  rabbits,  and  put  puddings  into 
them  as  for  roasted  rabbits.  Roast  them,  and  take 
off  the  meat  clean  from  the  bones,  which  leave 
whole.  Chop  the  meat  very  fine,  with  a little  shred 
parsley,  some  lemon-peel,  an  ounce  of  beef  marrow, 
a spoonful  of  cream,  and  a little  salt.  Beat  up  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  a small  piece  of 
butter,  in  a marble  mortar ; mix  all  together,  and 
put  it  into  a stewpan.  Stew  it  five  minutes,  lay  it 
on  the  rabbits  where  the  meat  is  oft’,  and  put  it 
down  close  and  even  with  your  hand,  to  make  them 
appear  whole  ; then  with  a salamander  brown  them 
all  over.  Pour  a good  brown  gravy,  made  as  thick 
as  cream,  into  the  dish,  and  stick  a bunch  of  myrtle 
in  their  mouths.  Serve  them  up  to  table,  with  their 
livers  boiled  and  frothed. 


Rabbits  en  Casserole. 

Cut  them  in  quarters,  and  lard  them  or  not,  as 
you  please ; shake  flour  over  them,  and  fry  them  in 
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lard  or  butter.  Put  them  into  an  earthen  pipkin, 
■with  a quart  of  good  broth,  a glass  of  white  wine,  a 
little  pepper  and  salt,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and 
butter  rolled  in  flour.  Cover  them  close,  and  stew 
them  half  an  hour.;  dish  them,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over.  Garnish  \yith  Seville  oranges  cut  in  thin  slices 
and  notched,  and  serve  them. 

Cutlets  a la  Main  tenon. 

Cut  a neck  of  mutton  in  chops,  with  a bone 
in  each ; take  the  fat  off  the  bone,  and  scrape  it  clean. 
Chop  some  fine  crumbs  of  bread,  parsley,  marjoram, 
thyme,  and  winter  savory,  grate  nutmeg  in  it,  and 
season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Mix  these  all  to- 
gether, melt  a little  butter  in  a stewpan,  and  dip 
the  chops  in  the  butter.  Roll  them  in  the  herbs, 
and  put  them  in  half  sheets  of  buttered  paper.  Leave 
the  end  of  the  bone  bare,  and  broil  them  on  a clear 
fire  twenty  minutes.  Send  them  up  in  the  paper,  with 
the  following  sauce  in  a boat : chop  four  eschalots  fine, 
then  put  them  in  half  a gill  of  gravy,  a little  pep- 
per and  salt,  and  a spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  boil  them 
for  a minute. 

Ham  braised . 

Take  a mellow  smoked  ham  perfectly  clean  ; then 
well  trim  and  put  it  into  a braising  pan  ; after  which, 
add  to  it  four  quarts  of  water,  a bottle  of  Madeira 
wine,  and  a few  bay-leaves.  Cover  the  pan  close, 
and  simmer  the  ham  over  a moderate  fire  till  very 
tender.  Then  wipe  it  quite  dry,  take  off  the  rind, 
glaze  the  top  part,  and  serve  it  up  on  a large  dish 
with  stewed  spinach  on  one  side,  and  mashed  turnips 
on  the  other. 

N.  B.  Hams  may  be  plain  boiled  and  served  up 
in  the  same  manner. 
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Smelts  in  savory  Jelly . 

Gut  and  wash,  and  season  them  with  mace  and  salt, 
and  lay  them  in  a pot  with  butter  over  them.  Tie 
theirudown  with  paper,  and  bake  them  half  an  hour. 
Take  them  out,  and  when  a little  cool,  lay  them  sepa- 
rately on  a board  to  drain.  When  quite  cold,  lay  them 
in  a deep  plate  in  what  form  you  please,  pour  cold 
jelly  over  them,  and  they  will  look  like  living  fish. 

Marinate  Soles. 

Boil  them  in  salt  and  water,  bone  and  drain  them, 
and  lay  them  on  a dish  with  their  bellies  upwards. 
Boil  some  spinach,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar  j then 
boil  four  eggs  hard,  chop  the  yolks  and  whites  sepa- 
rate, and  lay  green,  white  and  yellow,  among  the 
soles,  and  serve  them  up  with  melted  butter  in  a 
boat. 

Maccaroni. 

Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  ribband  maccaroni  in 
beef  stock  till  nearly  done : strain  it,  and  add  a gill  of 
cream,  two  oz.  of  fresh  butter,  a table-spoonful  of  es- 
sence of  ham,  three  oz.  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese, 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  salt ; mix  them  over  a fire  five 
minutes,  then  put  it  on  a dish  ; strew  grated  Parme- 
san over,  smooth  it,  colour  it  with  a very  hot  sala- 
mander, and  serve  it. 

Oyster  Loaves. 

Make  a hole  in  the  top  of  some  little  round  loaves, 
and  take  out  all  the  crumb.  Put  some  oysters  into  a 
stewpan,  with  the  oyster  liquor,  and  the  crumbs  that 
were  taken  out  of  the  loaves,  and  a large  pieceof  butter, 
stew  them  together  five  or  six  minutes,  then  put  in 
a spoonful  of  good  cream,  and  fill  the  loaves.  Lay 
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a bit  of  crust  carefully  on  the  top  of  each,  and  put 
them  in  the  oven  to  crisp. 

Mushroom  Loaves. 

■ Wash  some  small  buttons,  as  for  pickling.  Boll 
them  a few  minutes  in  a little  water,  and  put  to  them 
two  large  spoonfuls  of  cream,  with  a bit  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  and  a little  salt  and  pepper.  Boil 
these  up,  then  fill  the  loaves,  and  do  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  directed  in  the  preceding  article. 

Eggs  a la  Trip. 

Boil  the  eggs  gently  five  minutes,  peel,  wash,  and 
cut  them  in  halves,  put  them  into  a stewpan,  add  a 
little  w'arm  benshamclle,  and  a little  parsley  chopped 
very  fine.  Simmer  them  a few  minutes,  and  serve 
them  plain,  or  with  fried  oysters  round. 

Omlet  of  eggs. 

Break  ten  eggs,  and  mix  them  well  together  with 
a little  parsley,  an  eschalot  chopped  fine,  an  anchovy 
picked  and  rubbed  through  a hair  sieve,  a small 
quantity  of  grated  ham,  and  a little  pepper  ; have  an 
iron  fryingpan  prepared  over  a fire  with  a bit  of 
butter  burnt  in  it  for  some  time,  that  the  eggs  may 
not  adhere  when  turned  out ; wipe  the  pan  very  clean 
and  dry,  heat  in  it  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and 
then  put  in  the  mixture  of  eggs;  stir  it  with  a 
wooden  spoon  till  it  begins  to  thicken,  mould  it  to 
one  side  of  the  pan,  let  it  remain  one  minute  to  brown, 
put  a stewpan  cover  on,  turn  it  over  into  a dish,  and 
if  approved  (which  will  be  an  excellent  addition) 
pour  round  it  a little  strong  cullis,  and  serve  it  as 
hot  as  possible. 

There  may  be  also  added  a small  quantity  of 
boiled  tops  of  asparagus  or  celery,  some  fowl,  or 
oysters,  or  other  ingredients,  pounded  and  rubbed 
through  a sieve3  with  a table-spoonful  of  cream, 
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and  one  of  catsup.  Put  this  pulp  to  the  eggs,  beat 
them  well  together,  and  fry  them  as  before.  Or  in- 
stead of  being  fried,  it  may  be  put  over  a fire,  and 
stirred  till  it  begins  to  thicken  ; and  then  put  on  a 
toast  and  serve  up  hot.  Colour  with  a hot  salaman- 
der, with  a little  cullis,  benshamclle,  or  green 
truffle  sauce  under. 

A Sweet  Omlet  of  Eggs. 

Mix  well  together  ten  eggs,  half  a gill  of  cream, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  oiled  fresh  butter,  and  a little 
syrup  of  nutmeg  ; sweeten  it  with  loaf  sugar,  put  the 
mixture  into  a prepared  fryingpan  as  for  a savory 
omlet,  fry  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  serve  it  up 
with  a little  sifted  sugar  over  it. 

Eggs  and  Brocoli. 

Boil  brocoli  tender,  but  save  a large  bunch,  and 
six  or  eight  little  thick  sprigs.  Toast  bread  large 
enough  for  the  dish  or  butter  plate.  Take  six  eggs  or 
more,  beat  them  well,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan, 
with  a good  piece  of  butter  and  a little  salt;  keep 
beating  them  over  the  fire  with  a spoon  till  thick 
enough,  and  then  pour  them  on  the  toast.  Set  the 
large  bunch  of  brocoli  in  the  middle,  and  the  other 
piece  round.  Garnish  the  dish  with  sprigs  of  brocoli, 
and  serve  it  hot. 

Spinach  and  Eggs. 

Put  clean  well  picked  spinach  into  a saucepan  with 
a little  salt ; cover  it  close,  and  shake  the  pan  often. 
When  just  tender,  and  whilst  green,  drain  it  into  a 
i sieve,  and  lay  it  in  the  dish.  Have  a stewpan  of 
water  boiling,  and  break  as  many  eggs  into  cups  as 
you  would  poach.  Put  in  the  eggs,  take  them  cut 
with  an  egg-slice  ; lay  them  on  the  spinach,  garnish 
with  orange  cut  in  quarters,  and  serve  them  up  y.  hh 
melted  butter  in  a cup. 
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Eggs  icith  Sorrel  or  Endive. 

Cut  a slice  of  bread  round  a loaf,  cover  three  parts 
of  the  jnside  of  a dish  ; fry  it  in  boiling  lard  till  of  a 
light  colour,  drain  it  dry,  and  lay  it  in  a warm  place  ; 
wash  and  chop  sorrel,  squeeze  and  put  it  into  a stew- 
pan  with  fresh  butter,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  a table- 
spbonful  of  essence  of  ham ; simmer  it  till  done, 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  water,  boil  it  five  minutes, 
butter  the  toast,  poach  the  eggs,  and  drain  them ; 
then  lay  them  over  the  bread,  put  the  sorrel  sauce 
round,  and  serve  them  as  hot  as  possible. 

But  l ere d Eggs. 

Break  twelve  eggs  into  a stewpan,  add  a little  pars- 
ley chopped  fine,  an  anchovy  picked  and  rubbed 
through  a hair  sieve,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  consume 
or  essence  of  ham,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh 
butter  made  just  warm,  and  a small  quantity  of  Cay- 
enne pepper.  Beat  all  together,  set  them  over  a 
fire,  and  keep  stirring  with  a wooden  spoon  till  of  a 
good  thickness,  to  prevent  their  burning : lay  them 
on  a toast  in  a deep  dish  and  serve  them  hot. 

I 

Fried  Eggs.  <§t. 

Broil  slices  of  ham  or  rashers  of  bacon,  drain, 
and  put  them  in  a deep  plate.  Have  ready  a little 
boiling  lard  in  a stewpan,  break  the  eggs  into  it,  and 
when  set,  turn  and  fry  them  not  more  than  two 
minutes.  Take  them  out  with  a skimmer,  dram 
them,  and  serve  them  up  very  hot  over  the  bacon  or 
ham  Put  a strong  cullis,  with  a little  mustard  and 
vinegar  (but  no  salt)  in  it,  under  them. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

SAUCES,  GRAVIES,  See.  &c. 


Beef  Gravy. 


Cut  a piece  of  the  chuck,  or  neck,  into  small  pieces; 
strew  some  flour  over  it,  mix  it  well  with  the  meat, 
and  put  it  into  the  saucepan,  with  as  much  water  as 
will  cover  it,  an  onion,  a little  allspice,  a little  pep- 
per, and  some  salt.  Cover  it  close,  and  when  it 
boils  skim  it,  then  throw  in  a hard  crust  of  bread,  or 
some  raspings,  and  stew  it  till  the  gravy  is  rich  and 
good  ; strain  it  ofF,  and  pour  it  into  the  sauce-boat* 


very  rich  Gravy,  which  will  serve  for  many  Uses 

Cut  a piece  of  lean  beef,  a piece  of  veal,  and  a piece 
of  mutton,  into  small  pieces : then  take  a large 
saucepan,  lay  the  beef  at  the  bottom,  then  the  mutton, 
then  a smalL  piece  of  bacon,  a slice  or  two-of  carrot, 
some  mace,  cloves,  whole  black  and  white  pepper, 
a large  onion  cut  in  slices,  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs, 
and  then  lay  on  the  veal.  Cover  it  close,  and  set  it 
over  a slow  fire  for  six  or  seven  minutes,  and  shake 
the  saucepan  often.  Dust  some  flour  into  it,  and 
pour  in  boiling  water  till  the  meat  is  more  than  co- 
vered. Let  it  stew  till  it  is  rich  and  good.  Season 
it  to  the  taste  with  salt,  and  strain  it  off. 

Brown  Gravy. 

Melt  butter,  the  size  of  an  egg,  in 


a saucepan, 

shake  in  a little  flour,  and  brown  it  by  degrees,  stir 
in  the  following  ingredients;  half  a pint  of  water- 
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and  half  a pint  of  ale  or  small  beer  which  is  not  bitter  ; 
an  onion,  a piece  of  lemon-peel  cut  small,  three  cloves, 
a blade  of  mace,  whole  pepper,  a spoonful  of  mush- 
room pickle,  a spoonful  of  catsup,  and  an  anchovj 
Boil  the  whole  together  a quarter  of  an  hour,  an 
strain  it.  It  is  an  excellent  sauce  for  various  dishes 

Gravy  for  roast  ]\leat , Steaks , and  Poultry . 

Take  slices  of  chuck  beef,  veal,  and  lean  ham  ; par 
onions,  turnips,  a carrot,  and  cut  them  with  celerj 
add  a bunch  of  parsley  and  thyme,  a few  whol 
pepper,  and  a little  mace.  Sweat  all  down  over 
moderate  fire,  till  the  liquor  is  of  a light  brow 
colour,  but  do  not  let  it  burn.  Discharge  it  wit 
water  or  beef  stock,  season  to  the  palate  with  salt,  an 
if  required  add  a little  liquid  of  colour.  Simmer  it  ti 
the  meat  is  perfectly  done,  skim  it  free  from  fa 
and  strain  it  through  a tamis  cloth. 


Put  a pint  of  cream,  and  half  a pound  of  fresh  bill 
ter  into  a saucepan,  and  keep  stirring  them  with 
spoon  till  the  butter  be  melted,  and  the  sauce  thief 
Take  up  the  hare,  and  pour  the  sauce  into  the  disl 
Or  make  good  gravy,  thickened  with  a little  piece  ( 
butter  rolled  in  Hour,  and  pour  it  into  the  dish.  Yo 
may  omit  the  butter,  and  have  some  current-jell 
warmed  in  a cup;  or  red  wine  and  sugar  boiled  to 
syrup,  in  this  manner;  take  half  a pint  of  red  wim 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  and  set  it  over 
slow  fire  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  simmer. 


Stir  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  in  astewpa 
till  the  Hour  is  of  a fine  yellow,  then  put  in  som 
thin  broth,  a little  gravy,  a glass  of  white  wine, 
bundle  of  parsley,  thyme,  laurel  and  sweet  basil,  tw 


Sauces  for  a Hare- 


si  Family  Gullis- 
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cloves,  a little  nutmeg  or  mace,  a few  mushrooms, 
arid  pepper  and  salt.  Stew  it  an  hour  over.aslow 
fire,  skim  all  the  fat  clean  off,  and  strain  it  through  a 
lawn  sieve. 

A Cullis  for  Fish. 

Broil  a jack  or  pike,  then  takeoff  the  skin,  and 
separate  the  flesh  from  the  bones.  Boil  six  eggs  hard, 
take  out  the  yolks ; blanch  a few  almonds,  beat 
them  to  a paste  in  a moftar,  and  then  add  the  yolks 
of  the  eggs : mix  these  well  with  butter,  put  in  the 
fish,  and  pound  all  together.  Take  half  a dozen 
onions,  and  cut  them  into  slices,  two  parsnips,  and 
three  carrots.  Set  on  a stewpan,  with  a piece  of  but- 
ter to  brown,  and  when  it  boils  put  in  the  roots; 
turn  them  till  brown,  and  -pour  in  a little  broth  to 
moisten  them.  When  : oiled  a few  minutes, 

strain  it  into  another  sauce^a.  nut  in  a whole  leek, 
some  parsley,  sweet  basil,  nan  dozen  cloves,  some 
mushrooms  and  truffles,  and  a lew  crumbs  of  bread. 
When  it  has  stewed  gently  a quarter  of  an  hour,  put  in 
the  fish,  &c.  from  the  mortar.  Let  the  whole  stew  some 
time  longer,  but  not  boil.  When  sufficiently  done 
strain  it  through  a hair  sieve.  This  is  an  excellent 
sauce  to  thicken  most  made  dishes. 

A Cullis  of  Roots. 

Cut  carrots,  parsnips,  parsley- roots,  and  onions 
in  slices,  put  them  in  a stewpan  over  the  fire,  and 
shake  them  round.  Pound  them  in  a mortar  with 
two  dozen  of  blanched  almonds,  and  the  Ci,  ;~'bs  of 
two  french  roils,  soaked  first  in  good  fish  broth, 
and  then  boil  them  altogether Season  with  pep- 

per and  salt,  strain  it  off,  and  use  it  for  herb  or  fish 
soups. 
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Ham  Sauce. 

Beat  thrn  slices  of  the  lean  part  of  a dressed  ham 
with  a rolling  pin  to  a mash . Put  it  into  a saucepan, 
with  a tea-cup  full  of  gravy,  and  set  it  over  a slow 
fire,  stirring  it  to  prevent  its  sticking  at  the  bottom. 
When  on  some  time,  put  in  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
half  a pint  of  beef  gravy,  and  some  pepper.  Cover 
it,  and  stew  it  gently,  and  when  done,  strain  it 

off.  This  is  a good  sauce  for  any  kind  of  veal. 

/ 

Essence  of  Ilam  for  Sauces. 

Stew  four  pounds  of  slices  of  lean  ham  of  a good 
flavour,  with  a little  water,  six  peeled  eschalots, 
and  two  bay  leaves  ; cover  them  close,  and  simmer  the 
ham  till  three  parts  • done  ; then  add  two  quarts  of 
water,  and  boil  it  till  tender,  strain  it  through  a fine 
sieve,  skim  it  perfectly  free  from  fat,  clear  it  with 
whites  of  eggs,  strain  it  through  a tamis,  boil  it  till 
reduced  to  a pint,  and  when  cold,  put  it  into  small 
bottles,  and  cork  them  close  for  use. 

Sicilian  Sauce. 

Bruise  in  a mortar  half  a spoonful  of  coriander  seeds, 
and  four  cloves,  put  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  good 
gravy  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  essence  of  ham 
into  a stewpan.  Cut  half  a peeled  lemon  in  thin 
slices,  and  put  it  in  with  the  coriander  seeds  and 
cloves.  Boil  them  up,  and  then  add  three  cloves  of 
garlic  whole,  a head  of  celery  sliced,  two  bay  leaves, 
and  a little  basil.  Boil  them  till  the  liquor  is  re- 
duced  to  half  the  quantity.  Put  in  a glass  of  white 
wine,  strain  it  off,  and  if  not  thick  enough,  put  in  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  This  is  a good  sauce 
lor  roast  fowls. 
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Sauce  for  any  Kind  of  roast  Meat. 

Wash  an  anchovy  clean,  put  to  it  a glass  of 
red  wine,  some  gravy,  eschalot  cut  small,  and  a little 
juice  of  a lemon.  Stew  these  together,  strain  it  off, 
and  mix  it  with  the  gravy  that  runs  from  the  meat. 

\ 

Sauce  for  most  Kinds  of  Fish. 

Put  to  some  mutton  or  veal  gravy  a little  of  the 
liquor  that  drains  from  the  fish.  Put  it  into  a sauce- 
pan, with  an  onion,  an  anchovy,  a spoonful  of 
catsup,  and  a glass  of  white  wine.  Thicken  it  with 
a lump  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a spoonful  of 
cream.  If  you  have  oysters,  cockles,  or  shrimps, 
put  them  in  after  you  take  it  off  the  fire,  but  it  will 
be  exceeding  good  without.  If  you  have  no  cream, 
instead  of  white  wine,  red  must  be  used. 

Egg  Sauce. 

Boil  two  eggs  till  hard : chop  the  white?,  and 
then  the  yolks,  but  neither  of  them  very  fine,  and 
put  them  together.  Put  them  into  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  good  melted  butter,  and  stir  them  well 
together. 


Marinate. 

Boil  a little  gravy,  vinegar,  salt,  whole  black 
pepper,  a few  bay-leaves,  onions  sliced,  a clove  of 
garlic,  and  a little  thyme  all  together,  and  strain 
it. 

Sauce  for  a Pig. 

Chop  the  brains  a little,  put  in  a tea-spoonful  of 
white  gravy,  and  the  gravy  that  runs  out  of  the  pig, 
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and  a small  piece  of  anchovy.  Mix  them  with  near 
half  a pound  of  butter  , and  as  much  flour  as  will 
thicken  the  gravy  ; a slice  of  lemon,  a spoonful  of 
whirewine,  some  caper  liquor,  and  a little  salt.  Shake 
it  over  the  fire,  and  pour  it  in  the  dish.  Or  boil  a 
few  currants,  and  send  them  in  a tea-saucer,  with  a 
glass  of  currant  jelly  in  the  middle  of  it.  Or  make 
a sauce  thus  : cut  off  the  outside  of  a penny  loaf, 
cut  the  rest  into  very  thin  slices,  and  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  of  cold  water,  with  an  onion,  a few  pepper- 
corns, and  a little  salt.  Boil  it  till  of  a fine  pulp, 
beat  it  well,  and  put  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  but- 
ter, and  two  spoonfuls  of  thick  cream. 

Sauce  for  a green  Goose. 

Take  melted  butter,  and  put  into  it  a spoonful  of 
sorrel  juice,  a little  sugar,  and  a few  coddled  goose- 
berries. 

Sauces  for  a Turkey. 

Open  a pint  of  oysters  into  a bason,  wash  them 
out  of  their  liquor,  and  put  them  into  another  basin. 
Pour  the  liquor,  as  soon  as  settled,  into  a saucepan, 
and  put  to  it  a little  white  gravy,  and  a tea-spoonful 
of  lemon-pickle.  Thicken  it  with  flour,  and  a large 
piece  of  butter,  and  boil  it  three  or  four  minutds.  Put 
in  a spoonful  of  thick  cream,  and  then  the  oysters. 
Keep  shaking  them  over  the  fire  till  quite  hot,  but 
do  not  let  them  boil. 

Or  take  off  the  crust  of  a penny  loaf,  and  cut  the 
rest  in  thin  slices.  Put  it  in  cold  water,  with  a little 
salt,  an  onion,  and  a few  pepper-corns.  Boil  it  till 
the  bread  be  quite  soft,  and  then  beat  it  well.  Put 
in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  two  spoonfuls 
ofeream. 
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Cape r Sauce. 

Take  caper  chop  half  of  them  very  fine,  put  the 
rest  in  whole.  Chop  some  parsley,  with  a little  grated 
bread  and  some  salt,  put  them  into  butter  melted 
very  smooth,  let  them  boil  up,  and  then  pour  it  into 
the  sauce-boat.  - 

Eschalot  Sauce . 

Chop  five  or  six  eschalots  very  fine,  put  them  into 
a saucepan  with  a gill  of  gravy,  a spoonful  of  vine- 
gar, and  some  pepper  and  salt.  Stew  them  for  a 
minute,  and  pour  them  into  the  dish  or  sauce-boat. 

Lemon  Sauce  for  boiled  Fowls. 

Take  a lemon,  pare  off  the  rind,  then  cut  it  into 
slices  ; take  the  kernals  out,  and  cut  it  into  small 
square  bits ; blanch  the  liver  of  the  fowl,  and  chop  it 
fine ; mix  the  lemon  and  liver  together  in  a boat, 
pour  on  some  melted  but  _r,  and  stir  it  up. 

Gooseberry  Sauce. 

Put  coddled  gooseberries,  a little  juice  of  sorrel, 
and  a little  ginger  into  melted  butter,  and  stir  it  up. 

Apple  Sauce. 

Pare,  core,  and  slice  apples,  and  put  them  with  a 
little  water  in  a saucepan,  to  keep  them  from  burning  ; 
put  in  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  bruise  the  apples,  and 
add  a piece  of  butter  and  a little  sugar. 

I. Mint  Sauce. 

Cnop  mint  very  fine,  and  put  to  it  vinegar  and 
sugar. 
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A relishing  Sauce. 

Pat  into  a small  stewpan  two  slices  of  ham,  a 
clove  of  garlic,  a laurel  leaf,  and  two  sliced  onions  ; 
let  them  heat,  then  add  a little  broth,  two  spoonfuls 
of  cullis,  and  a spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar.  Stew 
them  an  hour  over  a slow  fire,  strain  it  through  a 
sieve,  and  pour  it  into  the  sauce-boat. 


To  crisp  Parsley. 

Pick  and  wash  it  quite  clean,  put  it  into  a Dutch 
oven,  or  on  a sheet  of  paper.  Set  it  at  a moderate  dis- 
tance from  the  fire,  and  keep  turning  it  till  it  is 
quite  crisp.  Lay  little  bits  of  butter  on  it,  but  not 
to  make  it  greasy. — This  is  better  than  frying. 


A Sauce  for  wild  Ducks,  Teal,  §c. 


Take  a quantity  of  veal  gravy,  with  some  pepper 
and  salt ; squeeze  in  thejuice  of  two  Seville  oranges 
and  add  a little  red  wine  ; let  the  red  wine  boil  some 
time  in  the  gravy. 


Pontiff  Sauce. 


Put  two  or  three  slices  of  lean  veal,  and  the  same 
of  ham,  into  a stewpan,  with  some  sliced  onions, 
carrots,  parsley,  and  a head  of  celery.  When  brown, 
add  a little  white  wine,  some  good  broth,  a clove  of 
garlic,  four  eschalots,  two  cloves,  a little  coriander, 
and  two  slices  of  lemon-peel.  Boil  it  slowly  till 
the  juices  are  extracted  from  the  meat,  then  skim  it, 
and  strain  it  through  a sieve.  Just  before  you  use  it, 
add  a little  cullis,  with  some  parsley  chopped  very 
fine. 
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Aspect  Sauce . 

Infuse  chervil,  tarragon,  burnet,  garden  cress, 
and  mint  into  a little  cullis  for  about  half  an  hour  ; 
then  strain  it,  and  add  a spoonful  of  garlic-vinegar, 
with  a little  pepper  and  salt. 

Forcemeat  Balls. 

Beat  half  a pound  of  veal  and  half  a pound  of  suet 
cut  fine  in  a marble  mortar  or  wooden  bowl,  shred 
a few  sweet  herbs  fine,  a little  mace  dried,  a small 
nutmeg  grated,  a little  lemon-peel  cut  very  fine,  some 
pepper  and  salt,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Mix  all 
well  together,  roll  some  of  it  in  small  round  balls, 
and  some  in  long  pieces.  Roll  them  in  flour,  and 
fry  them  of  a nice  brown.  If  they  are  for  white 
sauce,  instead  of  frying,  put  a little  water  into  a 
saucepan,  and  when  it  boils,  put  them  in,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  will  be  done. 


Lemon  Pickle. 

Take  about  a score  of  lemons,  grate  off  the  outer 
rinds  very  thin,  and  cut  them  into  quarters,  but  leave 
the  bottoms  whole.  Rub  on  them  equally  half  a 
pound  of  bay-salt,  and  spread  them  on  a large  pew- 
ter dish.  Either  put  them  in  a cool  oven,  or  let  them 
dry  gradually  by  the  fire,  till  the  juice  is  dried  into 
the  peels  : then  put  them  into  a well  glazed  pitcher, 
with  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  half  an  ounce  of  cloves 
beat  fine,  an  ounce  of  nutmeg  cut  into  thin  slices, 
four  ounces  of  garlic  peeled,  half  a pint  of  mustard- 
seed  bruised  a little,  and  tied  in  a muslin  bag.  Pour 
over  them  two  quarts  of  boiling  white  wine  vinegar, 
i'  close  the  pitcher  well  up,  and  let  it  stand  five  or  six 
■ days  by  the  fire.  Shake  it  well  every  day,  then  tie 
- it  close,  and  let  it  stand  three  months  to  take  off  the 
j l bitterness.  Before  you  bottle  it,  put  the  lemon  and 
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pickle  into  a hair  sieve,  press  them  well  to  get  out  the 
liquor,  and  let  it  stand  still  another  day  : th^n  pour 
off  the  fine,  and  bottle  it.  Let  the  other  stand  three 
or  four  days,  and  it  will  refine  itself.  Pour  it  off  and 
bottle  it  ; let  it  stand  again,  and  bottle  it  till  the 
whole  is  refined.  It  is  a most  useful  pickle,  and 
may  be  put  into  any  white  sauce,  and  will  not  hurt 
the  colour,  and  is  good  for  fish  sauce  and  made  dishes. 

A tea-spoonful  is  enough  for  white,  and  two  for  brow'n 
sauce  for  a fowl.  It  gives  a pleasant  flavour,  but 
always  put  it  in  before  you  thicken  the  sauce  or 
put  in  any  cream,  lest  the  sharpness  should  curdle  it. 

' Onion  Sauce. 

Rub  boiled  onions  through  a hair  sieve  ; add  fresh 
butter,  cream,  flour,  and  salt,  a little  of  each,  and 
stew  it  five  minutes. 

Turnip  Sauce. 

* \ 

Pare  four  turnips,  sweat  them  with  a little  w-ater 
till  done  and  the  liquor  reduced,  then  rub  them 
through  a tamis  sieve.  Add  a small  quantity  of 
benshamelle,  and  then  cut  some  more  turnips  in 
shapes  as  for  a haricot.  Sweat  them  in  the  same  : 
manner,  and  add  the  benshamelle. 

Glaze  for  Hams,  Larding , roasted  Poultry,  &;r. 

Take  a legof  veal,  lean  of  ham,  beef,  some  indiffer- 
ent fowls,  celery,  turnips,  carrots,  onions,  leeks  clean- 
ed and  cut  in  pieces,  a little  lemon-peel,  mace,  and 
black  pepper,  a small  quantity  of  each  ; add  three 
quarts  of  water,  sweat  them  down  till  three  parts 
done,  discharge  with  water,  and  boil  it  till  the 
goodness  is  extracted  •,  then  skim  it,  and  strain  the 
liquor  into  a large  pan.  Next  day  take  the  fat  from 
it  very  clean;  set  the  stock  over  a fire,  and  when 
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warm,  dear  it  with  whites  and  a few  yolks  of  eggs  ; 
then  add  a little  colour,  and  strain  it  through  a tamis; 
boil  it  quick  till  reduced  to  a glaze,  and  be  careful 
not  to  let  it  burn. 

In  the  same  manner  may  be  made  glaze  of  sepa- 
rate herbs  or  roots,  which  will  be  serviceable  on 
board  a ship,  or  in  the  country,  where  herbs  or  roots 
cannot  be  procured  at  all  times  ; and  they  are  to  be 
preserved  inJbottlcs,  as  they  will  not,  when  cold,  be 
of  a portable  substance. 

Oyster  Sauce  for  Beef  Steaks. 

Blanch  a pint  of  oysters,  and  preserve  their  liquor; 
wash  and  beard  them,  and  put  their  liquor  into  a 
•stewpan  with  India  soy  and  catsup,  a small  quantity 
of  each,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter. 
Set  them  over  a fire,  and  when  nearly  boiling,  thicken 
with  flour  and  water.  Season  with  a little  Cayenne 
pepper,  salt,  and  lemon-juice ; strain  it  to  the  oys- 
ters, and  stew  them  gently  five  minutes. 

Sorrel  Sauce. 

Wash  clean,  squeeze  and  chop  fine,  plenty  of  sor- 
rel, and  put  it  into  a stewpan  w ith  a bit  of  fresh  but- 
ter; stew  it  till  the  liquor  is  nearly  reduced,  and  add 
a little  strong  cullis.  Let  the  sauce  be  of  a good 
thickness. 

Mushroom  Sauce. 

Clean  and  wash  well  a quart  of  fresh  mushrooms, 
cut  them  in  two,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan,  with 
a little  salt,  a blade  of  maee,  and  a little  butter. 
otcw  it  gently  for  half  an  hour,  and  add  a pint  of 
cream,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beat  very  well.. 
Keep  stirring  it  till  it  boil  up,  and  then  squeeze  ia 
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half  a lemon,  Put  it  over  the  fowls  or  turkies,  or 
put  it  into  basins,  or  in  a dish,  with  a piece  of  French 
bread  first  buttered,  and  then  toasted  brown,  and 
just  dipped  into  boiling  water.  Put  it  in  the  dish 
and  mushrooms  over  it.  This  is  a very  good  sauce 
for  white  fowls  of  all  kinds. 

Spanish  Onion  Sauce . 

Braise  six  Spanish  onions  with  the  beef  till  three 
parts  done ; then  peel  them,  and  add  some  good  cul- 
lis,  season  with  Cayenne  pepper,  salt,  lemon-juice, 
and  a little  sifted  lump  sugar,  and  stew  them  till 
tender, 

t 

, t 

White  Celery  Sauce  for  Veal , Chickens , Turkies, 

$c. 

Boil  celery  heads  three  inches  long,  in  a little 
stock,  till  nearly  done  and  the  liquor  almost  reduc- 
ed ; then  add  some  benshamelle,  and,  if  approved, 
five  minutes  before  the  sauce  is  put  over  the  meat  or 
poultry,  add  a leason  of  two  yolks  of  eggs  and 
cream. 

I 

Brozvn  Celery  Sauce , for  Pullets,  fc. 

Dress  celery  heads  as  above,  but  instead  of  bensha- 
melle add  a good  cullis  only. 

The  two  last  sauces  may  be  served  up  in  dishes 
with  fried  bread  round  the  celery  heads,  as  an  entree 
of  itself.  • 

Robert  Sauce,  for  Pork  Cutlets,  §c. 

Boil  cullis,  a bay  leaf,  an  onion  sliced,  a blade  of 
mace,  a little  mustard,  and  a gill  of  rhenish  wine  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  strain  it,  and  reduce  it  nearly  to 
a glaze. 
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j Poivrade  Sauce,  for  Game , Maintenon  Cutlets, 

Peel  and  chop  twelve  eschalots ; add  a gill  and  a 
half  of  vinegar,  a table-spoonful  of  veal  consume, 
half  an  anchovy  rubbed  through  a fine  sieve,  a little 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  salt.  Serve  it  in  a sauceboat 
cold,  if  with  cold  game ; but  with  hot,  roast,  or 
grills,  make  it  boiling. 


Lobster  Sauce  for  Fish. 

Bruise  the  spawn  of  live  lobsters  before  they  are 
boiled,  in  a marble  mortar,  add  a little  cold  water, 
strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  preserve  it  till  wanted  ; 
boil  the  lobsters,  and  when  three  parts  done  pick  and 
cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a 
stewpan*  To  the  meat  of  a large  lobster  add  a pound 
.of  fresh  butter  and  a pint  of  water,  with  a sufficient 
of  the  spawn  liquor  to  colour  it.  Put  it  over 
a fire,  and  thicken  it  with  flour  and  water,  keep 
stirring  till  it  boils,  and  season  to  the  palate  with 
anchovy  liquor,  lemon  juice,  and  Cayenne  pepper. 
Simmer  it  five  minutes  and  skim  it. 

Instead  of  cutting  the  meat  of  the  lobster  into 
pieces,  it  may  be  pounded  in  a marble  mortar,  then 
nibbed  through  a tamis  cloth,  and  the  pulp  put  with 
the  other  ingredients  when  the  sauce  is  to  be  made, 
[See  Anchovy  Liquor  following .J 

Anchovy  Essence  to  be  used  in  Fish  Sauces. 

Put  into  a stewpan  one  pound  of  the  best  ancho- 
vies, two  quarts  of  water,  two  bay-leaves,  some  whole 
pepper,  a little  scraped  horseradish,  a sprig  of  thyme, 
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two  blades  of  mace,  six  eschalots  chopped  small,  a 
gill  of  red  port,  half  the  rind  of  a lemon,  a gill* of 
catsup ; boil  all  together  twenty  minutes,  aH  rub 
them  through  a tamis-  cloth  with  a wooden  spoon. 
When  cold,  put  it  into  pint  bottles,  cork  them  aosc.. 
and  keep  them  in  a dry  place. 


Oyster  Sauce  for  Fish. 

Blanch  the  oysters,  strain  them,  and  preserve  their 
liquor  ; wash  and  beard  them,  drain  and  put  them 
into  a stewpan ; add  fresh  butter  and  the  oyster 
liquor  free  from  sediment,  some  flour  and  water  to 
thicken  it;  season  with  lemon-juice,  anchovy  liquor, 
a little  Cayenne  pepper,  a spoonful  of  catsup,  if  ap- 
proved of,  and  a bit  of  lemon  peel.  When  it  boils 
skim  it  and  let  it  simmer  five  minutes. 

Muscle  and  cockle  sauce  may  be  mad*,  in  the 
same  way. 


Shrimp  Sauce  for  Fish. 

Boil  live  shrimps  in  salt  and  water  three  minutes, 
then  pick,  wash,  and  drain  them  dry ; after  which, 
add  fresh  butter,  water,  anchovy  liquor,  lemon -juice, 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  flour  and  water  to  make  it  of  a 
sufficient  thickness.  Put  the  ingredients  over  a fire, 
and  when  it  boils  skim  it,  and  let  the  shrimps  sim- 
mer for  five  minutes.  Or  make  it  thus: — When  the 
shrimps  are  picked,  wash  the  shells,  drain  them  dry, 
put  them  into  a stewpan,  add  a little  water,  and  boil 
them  ten  minutes  ; then  strain  the  liquor  to  the  but- 
ter (as  above)  instead  of  the  water,  which  will  make 
it  of  a better  flavour.  The  bodies  of  lobsters,  also, 
when  picked,  may  be  done  in  like  manner  for  lobster 
sauce. 
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Dutch  Sauce  for  Fisk. 

Boil  for  five  minutes,  with  a gill  and  a half  of  vine- 
gar, a little  scraped  horseradish  ; strain  it,  and  when 
cold  add  the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter,  a desert  spoonful  of  flour  and 
water,  and  a little  salt,  Whisk  the  ingredients  over 
a fire  till  the  mixture  almost  boils,  and  serve  it  up 
directly  to  prevent  its  curdling. 

Anchovy  Sauce  for  Fish. 

Put  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  into  a stewpan, 
add  to  it  three  spoonfuls  of  anchovy  liquor,  walnut 
and  mushroom  catsup,  a spoonful  of  each,  the  juice 
pf  half  a lemon,  a little  Cayenne  pepper,  a tea-- 
spoonful  of  India  soy,  if  approved,  a sufficient 
quantity  of  flour  and  water,  to  make  it  of  a proper 
thickness.  Boil  it  and  skim  it  clean. 

Observations  respecting  Fish  Sauces , <fyc. 

Observe  that  fish  sauces  should  be  the  thickness 
of  light  batter,  that  it  may  adhere  to  the  fish  when 
dressed.  The  thickening  should  be  of  the  best  white 
flour  sifted,  and  some  water,  mixed  smooth,  with  a 
wooden  spoon  or  a whisk,  and  of  the  consistence  of 
light  batter  also.  A little  of  it  should  be  always 
ready  where  there  is  much  cooking,  as  it  is  wanted 
: in  most  sauces. 

Other  articles  are  also  repeatedly  wanted,  which 
should  be  kept  ready  at  hand,  as  liquid  of  colour 
preserved  in  a bottle,  strained  lemon  juice,  preserved 
in  the  same  manner,  Cayenne  pepper,  ground  spices, 
ground  pepper  and  salt  mixed,  preserved  separately 
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in  small  jars  ; and  every  day,  when  wanted,  fresh 
bread  crumbs  rubbed  through  a hair  sieve  ; parsley, 
thyme,  eschalots,  savoy,  marjoram,  and  lemon-peel, 
chopped  very  fine,  and  put  on  a dish  in  separate 
partitions. 

Directions  not  being  in  general  given  for  serving 
the  fish  sauces  with  any  particular  kind  of  fish,  it  is 
recommended  to  every  person  to  make  a choice, 
and  not  be  directed  by  established  usage  only,  as  a 
variation  is  often  agreeable  and  useful. 

Apple  Sauce  for  Pork,  Geese , 8$c. 

Pare,  quarter,  and  core  baking  apples,  put  them 
into  a stewpan,  add  a bit  of  lemon-rind,  a small 
stick  of  cinnamon,  a few  cloves,  and  a small  quan- 
tity of  water.  Cover  the  pan  close,  set  it  over  a 
moderate  fire,  and  when  the  apples  are  tender,  take 
the  peel  and  spices  out ; and  add  a little  fresh  butter 
and  sugar. 

Green  Sauce  for  Ducklings  or  green  Geese. 

Bruise  green  spinach  or  sorrel  in  a marble  mortar, 
and  strain  the  liquor  through  a tamis  cloth.  To  a 
gill  of  the  juice  add  a little  loaf  sugar,  the  yolk  of 
a raw  egg,  and  a spoonful  of  vinegar ; if  spinach 
juice,  put  one  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  and  whisk  all 
together  over  a fire  till  it  begins  to  boil. 

If  the  sauce  be  made  of  spinach  juice,  instead  of 
vinegar,  put  two  table  spoonfuls  of  the  pulp  of 
gooseberries,  rubbed  through  a hair  sieve. 

Fennel  Sauce  for  Mackarel. 

Wash  and  boil  green  fennel,  mint,  and  parsley, 
a little  of  each,  till  tender,  drain  and  press  them, 
chop  them  fine  and  add  melted  butter ; serve  up  the 
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sauce  immediately,  for  if  the  herbs  mix  with  the 
butter  any  length  of  time  before  served  up,  they  Avill 
be  discoloured : and  the  same  observation  should 
be  noticed  in  making  parsley  and  butter. 

9 

Bread  Sauce  for  Turkics , Game , kyc. 

Soak  crumb  of  bread  with  half  a pint  of  milk  or 
cream,  add  a peeled  middling-sized  onion,  and  put 
them  over  a fire : when  the  milk  is  absorbed,  bruise, 
the  bread,  mix  with  it  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
a little  white  pepper  and  salt : and  when  to  be  served 
up,  take  out  the  onion. 

Melted  Butter. 

To  prevent  butter  oiling,  the  flour  and  water  that 
may  be  sufficient  for  the  quantity  of  butter  should  be 
made  boiling,  skimmed  clean,  and  the  butter  put  in 
to  dissolve,  being  careful  it  is  of  a proper  thickness. 

In  the  same  manner  may  be  made  fish  sauces, 
adding  the  liquor  of  the  lobsters  or  oysters,  &c, 
with  flour  and  water,  and  when  boiling,  add  the 
butter  with  the  other  ingredients. 

Grills  and  Sauce,  frequently  eaten  after  Dinner . 

Season  some  small  pieces  of  ready-dressed  fowl 
or  turkey  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  grill  them  gently 
till  of  a nice  brown  colour.  In  the  mean  time  put 
into  a stewpan  ft  gill  and  a half  of  culhs,  an  ounce 
of  fresh  butter,  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom  catsup 
the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  a small  bit  of  the  rind,  a 
little  Cayenne  pepper,  a tea-spoonful  of  the  essence 
of  anchovies,  and  one  eschalot  chopped  fine.  Boil 
all  the  ingredients  together  five  minutes,  strain  the 
liquor,  and  serve  it  up  in  a sauce-boat,  and  the 
pieces  of  chicken,  &c.  in  a dish  by  themselves. 
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CIIAP.  XIV. 

VEGETABLES,  &c. 

General  Directions . 

Greens  must  be  nicely  picked  and  washed  laid  in 
clean  water,  and  boiled  in  a well-tinned  saucepan 
by  themselves,  in  plenty  of  water  ; serve  them  crisp, 
which  may  be  done,  if  they  are  not  boiled  too  much. 

A rticholies. 

Twist  off  the  stalks,  put  them  in  cold  water,  and 
wash  them  well ; when  the  water  boils  put  them  in, 
tops  downwards  ; an  hour  and  half  or  two  hours 
will  do  them.  Serve  them  with  melted  butter  in 
cups. 

' 

. 

Turnips. 

Turnips  eat  best  when  boiled  in  the  pot  with  the 
meat.  Mash  them  with  butter  and  a little  salt,  and 
send  them  to  table.  Or,  as  follows  : Pare  and  cut 
them  into  little  square  pieces  of  the  size  of  dice. 
Put  them  into  a saucepan,  just  cover  them  over  with 
water,  and  as  soon  as  done,  take  them  off  the  fire, 
and  throw  them  into  a sieve  to  drain.  Put  them 
into  a saucepan  with  a good  piece  of  butter,  stir 
them  over  a fire  for  a few  minutes,  and  serve  them. 

j 1 * 

Potatoes. 

Potatoes  must  not  be  boiled  in  more  water  than  I 
will  keep  them  from  burning.  Let  them  be  close  j 
covered,  and  as  soon  as  the  skins  crack,  they  arc 
done.  Drain  out  all  the  water,  let  them  stand  co-  1 
vered  for  a minute  or  two,  and  serve  them  w ith  the  j 
skins  ony  or  peeled,  on  a plate  with  melted  butter  I 
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in  a boat ,•  otherwise  peel  and  broil  them  on  a grid- 
iron till  of  a fine  brown,  and  then  send  them  to 
table.  Another  method  is,  to  put  them  in  a sauce- 
pan, with  good  beef  dripping,  covered  close,  fre- 
quently shake  the  saucepan  : and  as  soon  as  of  a fine 
brown,  and  crisp,  take  them  up,  drain  off  the  fat, 
and  serve  them  on  a plate,  with  butter  in  a boat. 

Scolloped  Potatoes . 

Boil  them,  beat  them  fine  in  a bowl,  with  cream, 
a large  piece  of  butter,  and  a little  salt.  Put  them 
into  scollop-shells,  smooth  them,  score  them  with 
a knife,  lay  thin  slices  of  butter  on  the  top,  and  put 
them  into  a Dutch  oven  to  brown  before  the  fire. 

Mashed  Potatoes.  • 

Pare  flowery  potatoes,  steam  or  boil  them,  and  mash 
them  with  a wooden  spoon  ; add  a little  fresh  butter, 
salt,  and  some  milk  or  cream.  Mix  them  well 
over  a fire  five  minutes,  then  put  them  in  the  centre 
of  a dish,  smooth  them,  chequer  the  top  with  the 
back  of  a knife,  and  put  whole  potatoes  round,  if 
approved.  Do  not  mash  them  too  thin,  keep  them 
as  white  as  possible,  and  serve  them  hot. 

• . • . C • . . v • . . 'It'  . > 

Potatoes  creamed. 

Pare  and  cut  them  in  quarters  neatly,  boil  them 
gently  in  a stewpan  till  half  done,  then  drain  them 
dry,  add  cream,  salt,  and  fresh  butter,  a little  of 
each ; or  benshamelle  instead.  Stew  them  without 
breaking  till  done.  . 

| ..  ' | 

Cauliflowers. 

Cut  off  the  stalks,  leave  a little  green,  and  boil 
'hern  in  spring  water  and  salt  fifteen  minutes.  Take 
i them  out,  drain  them,  and  send  them  whole  to  table, 
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with  melted  butter  in  a boat.  Or,  take  off  all  the 
green  part,  cut  the  flower  into  four  parts,  and  lay 
them  in  water  for  an  hour.  Have  milk  and  water 
boiling,  put  in  the  cauliflowers,  and  skim  the  sauce- 
pan well.  When  the  stalks  are  tender,  take  up  the 
flowers  carefully,  and  put  them  in  a cullender  to 
drain.  Put  a spoonful  of  water  into  a clean  stew- 
pan,  with  a little  dust  of  flour,  about  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  shake 
jt  round  till  the  butter  is  melted,  and  the  whole  well 
mixed  together.  Take  half  of  the  cauliflower,  and  cut 
it  as  for  pickling.  Lay  it  in  the  stewpan,  turn  it,  and 
shake  the  pan  round  for  ten  minutes,  which  will  be 
sufficient  to  do  it  properly.  Lay  the  stewed  in  the 
middle  of  the  plate,  the  boiled  round  it,  and  pour 
over  the  butter  in  which  the  one  half  was  stewed. 

Green  Pease. 

Shell  them,  and  put  them  immediately  into  boil- 
ing water,  with  a little  salt  and  a lump  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  when  they  begin  : to  dent  in  they  are  done. 
Strain  the  water  dear  off,  and  put  them  into  a dish. 
Stir  into  them  a good  lump  of  butter,  with  a little 
pepper  and  salt.  Boil  a small  bunch  of  mint  by 
itself,  chop  it  fine,  and  lay  it  in  lumps  round  the  edge 
of  the  dish.  Melted  butter  is  sometimes  preferred  to  i 
mixing  it  in. 

Windsor  Beans. 

Boil  them  in  plenty  of  water  with  much  salt  in 
it,  and  when  tender  they  are  done.  Boil  and  chop  i 
parsley,  put  it  into  melted  butter  in  a boat.  Never 
boil  them  with  the  bacon  or  other  meat,  as  that  will 
greatly  discolour  them. 

Kidney  Beans. 

String  them,  slit  them  down  the  middle,  and  cm 
them  across  j let  them  stand  for  some  time  in  sal  , 
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and  water ; then  boil  them,  arid  when  tender,  they 
will  be  sufficiently  done  ; when  drain  them,  and  serve 
them  up  with  melted  butter  in  a boat. 

Spinach. 

Pick  it  exceeding  clean,  wash  it  in  five  or  six 
waters,  put  it  into  a saucepan  that  will  just  hold  it, 
without  water ; throw  a little  salt  over  it,  cover  it 
close,  and  put  the  saucepan  on  a clear  quick  fire; 
when  the  spinach  shrinks  and  falls  to  the  bottom; 
and  the  liquor  that  comes  out  boils  up,  it  is  done. 
Put  it  into  a clean  sieve  to  drain,  give  it  a gentle 
squeeze,  lay  it  on  a plate,  and  send  it  to  table,  with 
melted  butter  in  a boat. 


Spinach,  and  Eggs. 

Having  boiled  the  spinach  as  above,  break  as 
m5ny  eggs  into  cups  as  you  would  poach,  put  the 
eggs  into  a stewpan  of  boiling  water,  and  when 
done  take  them  out  with  an  egg  slice,  and  lay  them 
©n  the  spinach.  Send  it  up  with  melted  butter  in 
a cup,  and  garnish  the  dish  with  an  orange  cut  into 
quarters. 

Brocoli. 

Strip  off"  all  (he  little  branches  till  you  come  to 
the  top  one;  and  then  with  a knife  peel  off  all  the 
hard  outside  skin  that  is  on  the  stalks  and  little 
branches,  and  throw  them  into  water.  Have  ready 
a stewpan  of  water,  throw  in  a little  salt,  and  when 
it  boils  put  in  the  brocoli.  When  the  stalks  are 
tender  it  is  done.  Put  a piece  of  toasted  bread  in 
the  dish,  lay  on  the  brocoli,  put  butter  in  a boat, 
Arid  serve  it,  * 
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Carrots. 

Scrape  them  very  clean,  put  them  into  the  pot, 
and  when  done  rub  them  in  a clean  cloth.  Slice 
them  into  a plate,  and  pour  melted  butter  over  them. 
If  young,  hilt  an  hour  will  boil  them. 

Parsnips. 

Boil  them  in  plenty  of  water,  and  when  they 
are  soft,  take  them  up.  Scrape  them  tine  with  a 
Knife,  throwaway  the  sticky  part,  and  send  them 
to  table,  with  melted  butter  in  a boat. 

Potatoes  scolloped. 

Boil  them,  beat  them  fine  in  a bowl,  with  some 
cream,  a large  piece  of  butter,  and  a little  salt;  put 
them  into  scollop-shells,  make  them  smooth  on  the 
top,  score  them  with  a knife,  and  lay  thin  slices  of 
butter  on  the  tops  of  them.  Then  put  them  into  a 
Dutch  oven  to  brown  before  the  fire. — This  makes 
a pretty  dish  for  a light  supper. 

Stewed  Cabbage. 

Cut  a cabbage  into  slips,  blanch  and  drain  them 
dry,  and  stew  them  in  a stewpan,  with  a bit  of 
fresh  butter,  pepper,  salt,  an  onion,  some  vinegar, 
half  a pint  of  veal  broth,  and  a little  allspice  tied 
in  a cloth,  till  done,  and  the  liquor  nearly  reduced, 
and  then  take  the  spice  and  onion  out,  and  serve  it. 

To  stew  Pease  for  a Dish.  . 

Put  into  a stewpan  a quart  of  fresh  shelled  young 
pease,  add  to  them  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh 
butter,  a middling-sized  onion  sliced  very  fine,  a 
cos  or  cabbage  lettuce  washed  and  cut  into  pieces, 
find  a very  little  salt.  Cover  it  close,  put  it  over  a 
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moderate  fire,  and  sweat  the  pease  t.ll  naif  done. 
Make  them  of  a proper  thickness  with  flour  and 
water,  add  a spoonful  of  essence  of  ham,  season 
with  Cayenne  pepper,  and  add  a small  lump  of  sugar, 
if  approved.  Let  the  pease  stew  gently  till  tender, 
but  be  careful  not  to  let  them  burn. 

Stewed  Pease. 

To  a quart  of  shelled  young  green  pease  add  two 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a very  little  sifted  sugar,  and 
some  salt.  Put  them  in  a stewpan  covered,  simmer 
the  pease  till  nearly  done,  then  add  good  seasoned 
cullis,  and  stew  them  till  tender. — It  may  be  served 
as  a sauce  with  lamb,  veal,  chickens,  &c. 

Asparagus. 

Having  scraped  all  the  stalks  very  carefully 
till  they  look  white,  cut  them  even  alike,  throw 
them  into  water,  and  have  ready  a stewpan  boiling. 
Put  in  some  salt,  and  tie  the  asparagus  in  little 
bunches.  Let  the  water  keep  boiling,  and  when 
they  are  a little  tender,  take  them  up.  If  you  boil 
them  too  much  they  will  lose  both  their  colour  and 
taste.  Cut  a round  of  a small  loaf,  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  toast  it  brown  on  both  sides.  Then 
dip  it  in  the  liquor  the  asparagus  was  boiled  in, 
aud  lay  it  in  the  dish.  Pour  a little  butter  over 
the  toast,  then  lay  the  asparagus  on  the  toast  all 
round  the  dish,  with  the  white  tops  outwards.  Send 
up  the  butter  in  a basin,  and  do  not  pour  it  over 
the  asparagus,  as  that  will  make  them  greasy  to  the 
fingers. 

Salad  of  Asparagus. 

Scale  and  cut  off  the  heads  of  large  asparagus, 
boil  them  till  nearly  done,  strain,  and  put  them  into 
'Cold  water  for  five  minutes,  and  drain  them  dry; 
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lay  them  in  rows  on  a dish,  put  slices  of  lemon 
round  the  rim,  and  mix  well  together  a little  mus- 
tard, oil,  vinegar,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  salt,  and 
put  it  over  the  asparagus  just  before  they  are  to 
be  eaten. 


Asparagus  Pease . 

Scale  sprue  grass,  cut  it  into  pieces  the  size  of 
pease,  as  far  as  the  green  part  extends  from  the 
heads,  and  wash  and  put  them  into  a stewpan.  To 
a quart  of  grass  pease  add  half  a pint  of  hot  water, 
lightly  salted,  and  boil  them  till  three  parts  done ; 
after  which  strain  and  preserve  the  liquor,  und  boil 
it  down  till  nearly  reduced,  put  to  it  three  ounces 
of  fresh  butter,  half  a gill  of  cream,  a little  sifted 
sugar,  flour,  and  water,  sufficient  to  make  it  of  a 
proper  thickness  ; add  the  pease,  stew  them  till  ten- 
der, and  serve  them  up  with  the  top  of  a French 
roll  toasted  and  buttered,  put  under  them  in  a dish. 

Another  Way. 

Boil  the  pease  in  salt  and  water  'till  nearly  done, 
strain  and  put  them  into  a stewpan,  add  to  them  a 
little  sifted  sugar,  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a 
table  spoonful  of  essence  of  ham,  half  a gill  of 
cream,  with  two  yolks  of  raw  eggs  beat  up  in  it; 
stew-them  gently  five  minutes,  and  be  careful  they 
do  not  burn.  Serve  them  up  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  above. — Large  heads  of  asparagus  may  be  done  : 
in  the  same  manner  whole. 
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Broiled  Mushrooms. 


Clean  with  a knife  fresh  forced  mushrooms,  wash 
and  drain  them  dry,  and  make  a case  with  a sheet 
of  writing  paper;  rub  the  inside  well  with  fresh  1.,. 
butter,  and  fill  it  with  the  mushrooms.  Season  them  T 
with  pepper  and  salt,  put  them  on  a baking-plate  I 
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over  a slow  fire,  cover  them  with  a stewpet  cover, 
with  some  fire  upon  it,  and  when  the  mushrooms 
are  nearly  dry,  serve  them  up  very  hot. 

French  Beans  a la  Cream. 

Boil  young  oeans  cut  in  slips  in  plenty  of  water 
and  salt  to  preserve  them  green,  and  when  done 
drain  them  dry.  Put  into  a stewpan  two  ounces  of 
fresh  butter,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  beat  up  in  a 
gill  of  cream,  and  set  over  a slow  fire.  When  hot 
add  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar  and  the  beans,  sim- 
mer all  together  five  minutes ; keep  stirring  the 
beans  with  a wouden  spoon,  to  prevent  the  mixture 
from  burning  or  curdling,  and  serve  them  up  as  a 
dish. 

A neat  Dish  of  Vegetables. 

Wash  a dish  with  white  of  raw  egg,  then  make 
four  divisions  in  it  with  fried  bread  ; or  the  divi- 
sions may  be  made  of  mashed  potatoes  and  yolks 
of  eggs  mixed  together,  and  put  on  the  dish  in  as 
many  partitions  as  required,  an  ifterwards  baked 
till  of  a nice  colour.  Put  alternately  in  each  divi- 
sion the  following  vegetables  : in  the  first,  stewed 
[ spinach;  in  t.  second,  mashed  turnips;  in  the 
! third,  mashed  potatoes ; and  in  the  fourth,  slices  of 
: carrots  and  some  button  onions  blanched  ; aftet- 
i wards  stew  each  in  a little  cullis,  and  when  put 
into  the  dish,  let  the  essence  adhere  to  them  : or 
in  the  fourth  p;  tition  put  pieces  of  cauliflower  or 
i heads  of  broc^  i. 

Vegetables  in  a Mould, 

Sheet  the  inside  of  an  oval  jelly  or  cake-mould 
with  bards  of  fat  bacon ; put  upright  alternately 
round  the  inside  of  the  bacon  slips  of  cleaned  tur- 
nips, carrots,  pickled  cucumber  and  celery  and 
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asparagus  heads.  La y a forcemeat  at  the  bottorr* 
and  round  the  inside  of  the  vegetables,  filling  the 
centre  with  small  pieces  of  veal  or  mutton  passed 
wirh  sweet  herbs,  pepper,  salt,  and  lemon-juice. 
Cover  it  with  forcemeat,  wash  it  with  yolk  of  egg, 
and  bake  it.  When  done  turn  it  gently  out  of  the 
mould  into  a deep  dish,  take  off  the  bacon,  make 
a little  hole  at  the  top,  and  add  a small  quantity  of 
good  cullis. 


CIIAP.  XV. 

PUDDINGS. 

General  Directions. 

To  b6il  a pudding,  dip  the  cloth  in  boiling  water 
and  flour  it  well,  and  give  it  a shake  before  the 
pudding  is  put  in.  If  a bread  pudding,  tie  it  loose ; 
but  close,  if  a batter  pudding.  If  in  a basin,  butter 
it,  and  boil  it  in  plenty  of  water.  Turn  it  often, 
but  do  not  cover  it ; and  when  done,  take  it  up  in 
the  basin,  and  let  it  stand  a few  minutes  to  cool. 
Then  untie  it,  clap  the  cloth  round  the  basin,  lay 
the  dish  over  it,  turn  the  pudding  out,  and  take  off 
the  basin  and  cloth  very  carefully,  light  puddings 
being  apt  to  break.  u 


BOILED  PUDDINGS. 

Bread  Puddings. 

Cut  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf  in  thin  slices, 
put  it  into  a quart  of  milk,  and  set  it  over  a chafing- 
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dish  of  coals  till  the  bread  has  soaked  up  the  milk. 
Then  put  in  a piece  of  butter,  stir  it  round,  and  let  it 
stand  till  cold  ; or  to  boil  the  milk  and  pour  it  over 
the  bread,  and  cover  it  up  close,  will  equally  answer 
the  purpose.  Then  beat  up  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  and 
the  whites  of  three,  with  a little  rose-water  and 
nutmeg,  and  a little  salt  and  sugar.  Mix  all  well 
together,  put  it  into  a cloth,  and  boil  it  an  hour. 
When  done,  dish  it,  pour  melted  butter  over,  and 
serve  it  hot. 

Another  fVay. 

Cut  thin  all  the  crumb  of  a stale  penny  loaf,  and 
put  it  into  a quart  of  cream,  set  it  over  a slow  fire, 
till  scalding  hot,  then  let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold. 
Beat  up  the  bread  and  the  cream  well  together,  and 
grate  in  some  nutmeg.  Boil  twelve  bitter  almonds 
in  two  spoonfuls  of  water,  pour  the  water  to  the 
cream,  stir  it  in  with  a little  salt,  and  sweeten  it 
to  the  palate.  Blanch  the  almonds  and  pound  them 
in  a mortar,  .with  some  rose  or  orange  flower  water, 
to  a fine  paste,  then  mix  it  by  degrees  with 
the  cream.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  the 
whites  of  four,  and  mix  them  with  the  cream  like- 
wise; Put  the  pudding  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  an 
hour.  Let  the  water  boil  when  it  is  put  in,  and  keep 
it  so  all  the  time.  When  done  turn  it  into  the  dish. 
Melt  some  butter,  and  put  in  it  two  or  three  spoon- 
fuls of  white  wine  or  sack  ; give  it  a boil,  and 
pour  it  over  the  pudding.  Then  strew  a good 
quantity  of  fine  sugar  over  the  pudding,  dish  it  and 
serve  it  hot.  It  may  be  boiled  in  a bowl  or  basin, 
which  is  indeed  the  better  way. 


Batter  Pudding. 

Take  a quart  of  milk,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  six 
eggs,  and  the  whites  of  three,  and  mix  them  with 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk.  Then  take  six  spoon- 
1 fuls  ot  flour,  a tea-spoonlul  of  salt,  and  one  of  gin- 
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ger.  Put  to  these  the  remainder  of  the  milk,  mix 
all  well  together,  put  it  into  the  cloth,  and  boil  it 
an  hour  and  a quarter.  Pour  melted  butter  over,  and 
serve  it. 

Another  IPay. 

Take  a quart  of  milk,  and  mix  six  spoonfuls’ of 
flour  with  a little  of  it  first,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
two  of  beaten  ginger,  and  two  of  the  tincture  of  saf- 
fron. Mix  all  together,  boil  it  an  hour,  and  serve  it 
with  melted  butter  over  it. 

Custard  Pudding. 

Boil  a piece  of  cinnamon  in  a pint  of  thick  cream, 
and  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar.  When 
cold,  put  in  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  well  beaten  : 
stir  this  over  the  fire  till  pretty  thick,  but  not  to 
boil.  When  cold,  butter  a cloth  well,  dust  it  with 
flour,  tie  the  custard  in  it  very  close,  and  boil  it 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  When  done,  grate  over 
it  a little  sugar,  and  serve  it  up  in  a dish,  with  melted 
butter  and  a little  wine  in  a boat. 

Quaking  Pudding. 

Boil  a quart  of  cream,  let  it  stand  till  almost 
cold  ; beat  up  four  eggs  very  fine,  with  a spoonful 
and  a half  of  flour  : mix  them  with  the  cream  : add 
sugar  and  nutmeg  to  the  palate.  Tie  it  close  up  in 
a cloth  well  buttered  ; boil  it  an  hour,  then  turn  it 
carefully  out.  Pour  over  it  melted  butter,  and 
serve  it. 

Sago  Pudding. 

Boil  two  ounces  of  sago  in  a pint  of  milk  till 
tender.  When  cold,  add  five  eggs,  two  Naples 
biscuits,  a little  brandy,  and  sugar  to  the  taste.  Boil 
it  in  a basin,  serve  it  with  melted  butter  and  a little 
wine  and  sutrar. 
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Plumb  Fuel  g. 

Mix  well  together  with  milk  or  cream  one  pound 
of  raisins  stoned,  one  pound  of  currants  washed  and 
picked,  one  pound  of  beef  suet  chopped,  two  ounces 
of  Jordan  almonds  blanched  and  pounded,  citron, 
candied  orange  and  lemon-peel  pounded,  two  ounces 
of  each,  a little  salt,  some  grated  nutmeg  and  sugar, 
one  pound  of  sifted  flour,  a gill  of  brandy,  and  eight 
eggs  well  beaten.  Let  the  whole  be  of  a good  thick- 
ness ; tie  it  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  five  hours.  Serve 
it  with  melted  butter  poured  over  it. 

Rice  Pudding. 

Boil  for  twTo  hours  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice, 
and  half  a pound  of  raisins  loose  in  a doth,  giving 
the  rice  a deal  of  room  to  swell.  Turn  it  into  a dish, 
and  pour  melted  butter  and  sugar  over,  with  a little 
nutmeg. 

Another  JVay. 

Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  an  hour,  as 
above;  then  take  it  up,  untie  it,  and  with  a spoon 
stir  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  grate  some 
nutmeg,  and  sweeten  it  to  the  palate  ; tie  it  up  close, 
and  boil  it  an  hour  longer,  and  when  done,  pour 
melted  butter  over  it. 

Apple  Pudding . 

Make  a paste  with  flour,  chopped  beef  suet,  or 
marrow,  and  a little  salt  and  water ; knead  it  well, 
roll  it  out  thin,  sheet  a bowl  or  basin  with  it,  and  fill  it 
with  good  baking  apples  pared,  cut  in  quarters,  and 
cored  ; add  lemon-peel  grated,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and 
cinnamon  pounded  fine,  a small  quantity  of  each. 
Lay  a thin  paste  on  the  top,  tie  the  basin  in  a cloth, 
and  let  it  boil  till  well  done.  When  done,  cut  a 
piece  from  the  top,  mix  sugar  with  the  apples  to  the 
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palate,  add  a bit  of  fresh  butter  and  a little  sirup  of 
quinces,  and  serve  it. 

Apple  Dumplings. 

Parc  large  baking  apples,  core  them  with  a scoop, 
and  fill  the  cavities  with  quince  marmalade ; roll  some 
paste  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  as  for  an  apple  pud- 
ding, enclose  each  apple  in  a piece  of  it,  and  boil  them 
separately  in  a cloth,  or  wash  them  with  whites  of 
eggs  with  a paste  brush,  and  bake  them.  Serve 
them  up  with  grated  nutmeg,  sifted  sugar,  and  fresh 
butter,  in  different  saucers. 

Gooseberry , Currant , ripe  Plumb , or  Damson 

Pudding. 

Make  some  paste  and  sheet  a basin  as  directed  for  an 
apple  pudding ; fill  it  with  either  of  the  above  fruits, 
cover  it  with  the  paste,  boil  it,  and  when  done,  cut  a 
piece  out  of  the  top,  mix  sifted  sugar  with  the  fruit, 
to  the  palate,  and  a small  quantity  of  pounded  cinna- 
mon or  grated  nutmeg. 

Peach , Nectarine,  Apricot,  green  Gage,  Egg 
Plumb,  Gooseberry,  or  Damson  Pudding. 

Whisk  well  together  a pint  of  cream  or  milk,  six 
eggs,  four  table  spoonfuls  of  sifted  flour,  a very  little 
salt,  and  a small  quantity  of  pounded  cinnamon. 
Rub  either  of  the  above  fruits,  ripe  or  bottled  dam- 
sons, through  a hair  sieve,  add  to  the  mixture  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  the  fine  pulp  to  make  it  in  sub- 
stance a little  thicker  than  batter,  sweeten  it  to  the 
palate,  put  it  into  a buttered  basin,  flour  a cloth  and 
tie  it  over,  boil  it  an  hour  and  a quarter,  and  turn  it 
out  of  the  basin  on  a dish,  pour  melted  butter  over,  and 
serve  it. 

Instead  of  boiling,  either  of  these  fruits,  prepared 
as  above,  may  be  put  in  tart-pans  sheeted  with  puff 
paste,  and  baked. 
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Muffin  Pudding  with  dried  Cherries. 

Boil  for  ten  minutes  a pint  and  halt  of  milk  with  a 
few  coriander  seeds,  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  and  sugar  to 
the  palate.  Then  put  four  muffins  into  a pan,  strain 
the  milk  over  them,  and,  when  cold,  mash  them  with 
a wooden  spoon  ; add  half  a gill  of  brandy,  half  a 
pound  o£  dried  cherries,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  two 
ounces  of  Jordan  almonds  blanched  and  pounded 
very  fine,  and  six  eggs  well  beaten.  Mix  the  whole 
together  and  boil  it  in  a basin,  or  bake  it  in  a dish 
with  a paste  round  it. 

Biscuit  Pudding. 

Pour  a pint  of  boiling  milk  or  cream  over  three 
penny  Naples  biscuits  grated,  and  cover  it  close. 
When  cold,  add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  the  whites 
of  two,  some  nutmeg,  a little  brandy,  half  a spoonful 
of  flour,  and  some  sugar.  Boil  it  an  hour  in  a China 
basin,  and  serve  it  up  with  melted  butter,  wine,  and 
sugar. 

Herb  Pudding:. 

Steep  a quart  of  grits  in  warm  water  half  an  hour, 
cut  a pound  of  hog’s-lard  into  little  bits.  Take  of 
spinach,  beets,  parsley,  and  leeks,  a handful  of  each  ; 
three  large  onions  chopped  small,  and  three  sage 
leaves  cut  very  fine,  with  a little  salt ; mix  all  well 
together,  and  tie  it  close  in  a cloth.  It  must-  be 
taken  up  while  boiling,  to  . loosen  the  string. 

Spinach  Pudding. 

Well  pick  and  wash  a quarter  of  a peck  of  spi- 
nach, put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a littie  salt,  cover 
it  close,  and  when  boiled  just  tender,  throw  it  into 
a sieve  to  drain.  Chop  it  with  a knife,  beat  lip  six 
c£gs;  and  mix  with  it  half  a pint  of  cream,  a stale 
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roll  grated  fine,  a little  nutmeg,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  melted  butter.  Stir  all  well  together,  put 
it  into  the  saucepan  in  which  you  boiled  the  spinach, 
•and  'keep  stirring  it  till  it  begins  to  thicken.  Then 
wet  and  flour  a cloth  well,  tie  it  up,  and  boil  it  an 
hour.  When  done,  turn  it  into  a dish,  pour  melted 
butter  over  it,  with  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange,  strew 
on  it  a little  grated  sugar,  and  serve  it  very  hot. 

Cream  Pudding. 

Boil  a quart  of  cream  with  a blade  of  mace,  and 
half  a nutmeg  grated,  let  it  stand  to  cool, and  beat  up 
eight  eggs,  and  three  whites,  strain  them  well,  and 
mix  a spoonful  of  flour  with  them,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  almonds  blanched  and  beat  very  fine,  with 
a spoonful  of  orange-flower  or  rose-water.  Then  by 
degrees,  mix  in  the  cream,  and  stir  all  well  together. 
Wet  a thick  cloth,  and  flour  it  well,  pour  in  the 
mixture,  tie  it  close,  and  boil  it  fast  half  an  hour. 
When  done,  turn  it  into  a dish,  pour  melted  butter 
over  it,  with  a little  wine  or  sack,  and  strew  on  the 
top  fine  sugar  grated. 

Hunting  Pudding. 

Mix  eight  eggs  beat  up  fine  with  a pint  of  go.od 
cream,  and  a pound  of  flour.  Put  to  them  a pound 
of  beef  suet  finely  chopped,  a pound  of  currants  well 
cleaned,  half  a pound  of  jar-raisins  stoned  and  chop- 
ped small,  tw:o  ounces  of  candied  orange  cut  small, 
the  same  of  candied  citron,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
powdered  sugar,  and  a large  nutmeg  grated.  Mix 
all  together  with  a glass  of  brandy,  put  it  into  a cloth, 
then  into  boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling  for  four 
hours : when  done,  turn  it  ipto  a dish,  and  strevr 
over  it  powdered  sugar. 

Beef  Steak  Pudding. 

Mix  flour,  chopped  suet,  some  milk,  a little  salt. 
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and  one  egg,  well  together.  Roll  out  a paste  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  sheet  a basin  with  it.  Trim  the 
skin  from  the  meat,  beat  the  steaks  well  with  a 
chopper,  cut  them  into  middling-sized  pieces,  sea- 
son with  pepper  and  salt,  put  them  into  a basin  with 
blanched  oysters  and  slices  of  potatoes  alternately  (or 
slices  of  onions).  Cover  the  top  with  paste,  and  tic 
a cloth  over  the  basin.  Boil  it  (if  of  a middling 
size)  two  hours  ; and  when  to  be  served  up  put  into 
it  a little  cullis  and  catsup. 

Another  Way. 

Make  a stiff  crust  with  flour  and  suet  shred  fine, 
mixed  with  cold  water,  and  seasoned  with  a little 
salt.  Well  season  either  beef  or  mutton  steaks,  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  enclose  them  in  the  paste  crust ; 
tie  it  in  a cloth,  and  put  it  in  when  the  water  boils. 
A small  pudding  will  take  three  hours ; a large  one 
five  hours. 

Calf's  Feet  Pudding » 

Mince  a pound  of  calf’s  feet  fine,  first  taking  out 
the  fat  and  brown.  Shred  small  a pound  and  a half 
of  suet,  picking  off  the  skin.  Beat  the  yolks  of  six 
eggs,  and  three  whites.  Take  the  crumb  of  a half- 
penny roll  grated,  a pound  of  currants  clean  picked 
and  washed,  and  rubbed  in  a cloth,  add  as  much  milk 
as  will  moisten  it  with  the  eggs,  and  some  sugar,  to 
season  it  to  the  taste.  Boil  it  nine  hours  ; take  it  up, 
lay  it  in  a dish,  and  pour  melted  butter  over  it.  Add 
W'hite  wine  and  sugar,  if  agreeable. 

Prune  Pudding. 

Take  a few  spoonfuls  from  a quart  of  milk,  and 
beat  in  it  six  yolks  of  eggs  and  three  whites,  four 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  a little  salt,  and  two  sponfuls  of 
beaten  ginger.  By  degrees  mix  in  the  rest  of  the 
milk,  and  a pound  of  prunes.  Tie  it  up  in  a cloth. 
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and  boil  it  an  hour.  When  done,  pour  melted  but- 
ter over.  Damsons  may  be  done  in  the  same  way. 

A Rabbit  Pudding. 

Chop  the  meat  of  a roasted  rabbit  very  fine  with 
the  liver,  soak  the  bones  in  a pint  of  cream  an  hour; 
boil  six  onions  in  broth,  with  a bunch  of  parsley, 
eschalots,  two  cloves,  pepper  and  salt,  till  the  liquid 
is  thick ; chop  the  onions  fine,  mix  them  with  the 
meat  and  bread  crumbs  soaked  in  cream,  and  the 
cream  from  the  bones  ; add  eight  yolks  of  eggs,  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  lard  cut  in  small  pieces,  and 
some  salt  and  spices  to  the  taste. 

Puddings  ot  all  sorts  of  poultry  or  game  may  be 
made  in  this  way,  boiled  in  a cloth,  and  served  with 
relishing  sauce. 

Hasty  Pudding. 

Boil  four  bay-leaves  in  a quart  of  milk.  Beat  up 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  a little  salt,  and  two  or 
three  spoonfuls  of  milk,  take  out  the  bay  leaves,  stir 
up  the  remainder  of  the  milk  on  the  fire  with  a 
wooden  spoon  in  one  hand  and  flour  in  the  other, 
stir  it  in  till  of  a good  thickness,  but  not  too  thick. 
Let  it  boil,  and  keep  it  stirring  ; pour  it  into  a dish, 
and  stick  pieces  of  butter  in  different  parts. 

Oatmeal  Pudding. 

Steep  a pint  of  whole  oatmeal  in  a quart  of  boiled 
milk  over  night.  In  the  morning  take  half  a pound 
of  beef  suet  shred  fine,  and  mix  it  with  the  oatmeal  and 
milk  ; add  to  them  some  grated  nutmeg  and  a little 
salt,  with  three  eggs  beat  up,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
currants,  the  same  quantity  of  raisins,  and  as  much 
sugar  as  will  sweeten  it.  Stir  the  whole  well  toge- 
ther, tie  it  pretty  close,  and  boil  it  two  hours. 
When  done,  turn  it  into  a dish,  and  pour  melted  but- 
ter over  it. 
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Suet  Pudding* 

Take  six  spoonfuls  of  flour,  a pound  of  suet  shred 
small,  four  eggs,  a spoonful  of  beaten  ginger,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  a quart  of  milk.  Mix  the  eggs 
and  flour  with  a pint  of  milk  very  thick,  and  with 
the  seasoning  mix  in  the  rest  of  the  milk  with  the 
suet,  and  boil  it  two  hours. 

Veal-Suet  Pudding. 

Slice  the  crumb  of  a three-penny  loaf.  Boil  two 
quarts  of  milk,  pour  it  on  the  bread,  and  put  to.it 
one  pound  of  veal  suet  melted  down.  Add  one 
pound  of  currants,  and  sugar  to  the  taste,  half  a nut- 
meg, and  six  eggs  well  mixed  together.  Boil  it  or 
bake  it ; if  baked,  well  butter  the  inside  of  the  dish. 

Cabbage  Pudding. 

Bruise  in  a marble  mortar  a pound  of  beef  suet,  a 
pound  of  the  lean  part  of  a leg  of  veal,  and  a small 
cabbage  scalded.  Season  this  with  mace,  nutmeg, 
ginger,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  put  in  some  green 
gooseberries,  grapes,  or  barberries.  Mix  all  well  with 
the  yolks  of  four  or  five  eggs  well  beaten  up.  Wrap 
all  up  in  a green  cabbage  leaf,  tie  it  in  a cloth,  and  it 
will  take  about  an  hour  boiling. 

A Spoonful  Pudding. 

I Mix  together  a spoonful  of  flour,  a spoonful  of 
cream  or  milk,  an  egg,  a little  nutmeg,  ginger,  and 
salt.  Boil  it  in  a little  wooden  dish  half  an  hour, 
and  if  you  think  proper  add  a few  currants. 

White  Paddings  in  Skins. 

Wash  half  a pound  of  rice  in  warm  water,  and  boil 
[ it  in  milk  till  soft  ; drain  it  through  a sieve,  and  beat 
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half  a pound  of  Jordan  almonds  very  fine  with  some 
rose-water.  Wash  and  dry  a pound  of  currants,  cut  in 
small  bits  a pound  of  hog’s-lard,  beat  up  six  eggs 
well,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  a large  nutmeg  grated,  a 
stick  of  cinnamon,  a little  mace,  and  salt.  Mix  all 
well  together,  fill  the  skins,  and  boil  them. 

Suet  Dumplings . 

Make  a light  paste  of  a pint  of  milk,  four  eggs,  a 
pound  of  suet,  a little  salt  and  nutmeg,  two  tea-spoon- 
fuls of  ginger,  and  some  flour  ; form  it  into  dump- 
lings, and  roll  them  in  a little  flour.  Put  them  into 
the  water  boiling,  and  move  them  gently  to  prevent 
their  sticking.  In  little  rpore  than  half  an  hour  they 
will  be  done. 


Raspberry  Dumplings. 

Make  a good  puff  paste  and  roll  it.  Spread  over 
it  raspberry  jam,  roll  it  into  dumplings,  and  boil  them 
an  hour.  Pour  melted  butter  into  the  dish,  and  strew 
over  them  grated  sugar. 

Yeast  Dumplings. 

Make  a light  dough  of  flour,  water,  yeast,  and 
salt,  as  for  bread ; cover  it  with  a cloth,  and  s£t  it 
before.the  fire  half  an  hour.  Roll  the  dough  into 
round  balls  as  large  as  a hen’s  egg  ; flatten  them 
with  the  hand,  put  them  into  boiling  water,  and  x 
few  minutes  will  do  them.  If  they  fall  to  the  bottom 
they  will  be  heavy  : keep  the  water  boiling  all  the 
time  ; when  done,  take  them  up,  and  lay  then* 
on  a dish,  with  melted  butter  in  a boat,  and  dry- 
grated  sugar. 
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Norfolk  Dumplings. 

Take  half  a pint  of  milk,  two  eggs,  a little  salt, 
and  make  them  into  a good  thick  batter  with 
Drop  d ■'  batter  into  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and 
_e  minutes  will  boil  them  ; throw  them  into 

* v • • -» 

•t 

of  fresh  ter  into  them. 

Hard  Dumpling 

Boil  £ T and  little  salt,  into  a 

paste:  fo  it  into  throw 

Them  int..  "'lifting  *'  will  boil 

them.  Ti.'.  y arc  best  b ilccl  With  a piece  of  beef. 

Potafoe  Pudding. 

Boil  half  a.  pound  of  potatoes  till  soft,  then  peel 
them,  mash  them,  and  rub  them  through  a sieve  till 
fine  and  smooth.  Take  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter 
melted,  half  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  and  beat  them 
well  together.  Beat  up  six  eggs  with  t.  i whites, 
and  stir  them  with  a glass  f sack  brandy.  Tie  it 
up  in  a cloth  and  half  an  /ur  will  do  it.  Melt  but- 
ter, put  into  it  a glass  of  .vine  sweetened  with  sug?c\ 
and  pour  it  over  the  pudJing. 

Black  Pudding . 

Boil  a peck  of  grits  half  an  hour  in  water,  drain 
them,  and  put  them  in  a clean  tub,  or  large  pan.  Kill 
a hog,  save  two  quarts  of  the  blood,  and  keep  stir- 
ring it  till  quite  cold ; mix  it  with  the  grits,  and 
stir  them  well  together.  Season  with  a large  spoon- 
ful of  salt,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves, 
mace,  and  nutmeg  together,  an  equal  quantity  of 
£ach  j dry  it,  beat  it  well,  and  mix  in.  Take  a 
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little  winter  savory,  sweet  marjoram,  and  thyme, 
pennyroyal  stripped  of  the  stalks  and  chopped  very 
fine,  just  enough  to  season  them  and  to  give  them 
a flavour,  but  no  more.  The  next  day  take  the  leaf  of 
the  hog,  and  cut  it  into  dice,  scrape  and  wash  the 
guts  very  clean,  then  tie  one  end,  and  begin  to  fill 
them  ; mix  in  plenty  of  fat,  and  fill  the  skins  three 
parts  full,  tie  the  other  end  and  make  the  pudding 
what  length  you  please  : prick  them  with  a pin,  and 
put  them  into  a kettle  of  boiling  water.  Boil  them 
gently  for  an  hour,  then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them 
on  clean  straw. 


BAKED  PUDDINGS. 

Vermicelli  Pudding. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  vermicelli  in  a pint  of  new 
milk  till  soft,  with  a stick  or  two  of  cinnamon.  Put 
in  half  a pint  of  thick  cream,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter  , the  same  of  sugar,  and  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  beaten  fine.  Bake  it  in  a dish  without  paste.  . 

Sweetmeat  Pudding. 

Cover  a dish  with  a thin  puff-paste  ; slice  thin 
candied  orange  or  lemon-peel,  and  citron,  of  each  an 
ounce.  And  lay  them  all  over  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 
Beat  up  eight  yolks  of  eggs,  and  two  whites,  put  to 
them  half  a pound  of  sugar,  and  half  a pound  of  melt-, 
ed  butter.  Mix  the  whole  well  together,  put  it  on 
the  sweetmeat,  and  bake  it  about  an  hour  in  a mo- 
derate oven. 


Tansci)  Pudding. 

Blanch  and  pound  very  fine  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  Jordan  almonds;  put  them  into  a sewpan,  add  a 
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gill  of  the  sirup  of  roses,  the  crumb  of  a French  roll, 
a little  grated  nutmeg,  half  a gill  of  brandy,  two 
* table-spoonfuls  of  tansey  juice,  three  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  and  some  slices  of  citron.  Pour  over  it  a pint 
and  a half  of  boiling  cream  or  .milk,  sweeten  it,  and 
when  cold  mix  it  well ; add  the  juice  of  a lemon  and 
eight  eggs  beaten.  It  may  be  either  boiled  or  baked. 

"7  ■ . • v ' ■ 

An  A Imond  Pudding 

May  be  made  as  a tansey  pudding,  omitting  the 
French  bread  and  tansey  juice  only,  and  adding  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  Naples  biscuits  and  a spoonful 
of  orange  flower  water. 

Orange  Pudding. 

Peel  four  Seville  oranges  thin,  boil  them  till  ten- 
der, rub  them  through  a hair  sieve,  and  preserve  the 
fine  pulp.  Take  a pound  of  Naples  biscuits,  a little 
grated  nutmeg,  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  pour 
over  them  a quart  of  boiling  milk  or  cream  in  which 
a stick  of  cinnamon  has  been  boiled.  When  cold, 
mix  with  them  the  pulp  and  eight  eggs  well  beaten, 
sweeten  to  the  palate,  and  (if  approved)  add  half  a 
gill  of  brandy.  Edge  a dish  with  puff  paste,  putin 
the  mixture,  garnish  the  top  with  strings' of  paste  as 
for  tartlets,  and  bake  it  in  a moderately  heated  oven. 

Lemon  Pudding 

May  be  made  in  the  same  manner. 

* • * • ) 

Marrow  Pudding. 

Strain  a quart  of  new  milk  boiled  with  cinnamon 
and  lemon  peel,  to  half  a pound  of  beef  marrow  chop- 
ped, a few  currants  washed  and  picked,  some  slices 
of  citron  and  orange  peel  candied,  a little  grated 
nutmeg,  brandy,  sirup  of  cloves,  a table-spoonful 
pt  each,  and  halt  a pound  of  Naples  biscuits.  When 
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cold  add  eight  eggs  beaten  up  with  three  whites,  and  . 
bake  it  in  a dish  with  puff  paste  round  it. 

Rice  Pudding. 

To  a pint  and  a half  of  cream  or  new  milk  add  a 
few  coriander  seeds,  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  a stick  of 
cinnamon,  and  sugar  to  the  palate.  Boil  them  to- 
gether ten  minutes,  and  strain  it  to  two  ounces  of 
ground  rice,  which  boil  for  ten  minutes  more.  When 
cold,  put  to  it  two  ounces  of  oiled  fresh  butter,  a 
little  brandy,  grated  nutmeg,  six  eggs  well  beaten, 
and  a gill  of  sirup  of  pippins.  Mix  all  together,  put 
it  into  a dish  with  puff  paste  round  it,  and  bake  it, 
taking  care  that  it  is  not  done  too  much.  If  whole 
rice  be  used,  it  must  be  boiled  till  nearly  done  before 
the  cream  is  strained'to  it,  and  a few  currants  may  be 
added. 

Millet  or  sago,  whether  whole  or  ground,  may  be 
dressed  in  the  same  way. 

Another  Way. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  ground  rice  till  it  is  soft, 
beat  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  add  a pint  of 
cream,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter.  Mix  the  whole  together,  and  either  boif 
or  bake  it. 

Transparent  Pudding * 

Beat  up  eight  eggs  well  in  a pan,  put  to  them  halt 
a pound  of  butter,  and  the  samq  quantity  of  loaf  sugar 
beat  fine,  with  a little  grated  nutmeg.  Keep  stirring 
it  on  the  fire  till  of  the  thickness  of  buttered  eggs.  Put 
it  into  a basin  to  cool,  roll  a rich  puff  paste  very  thin, 
lay  it  round  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  pour  in. the 
ingredients.  Bake  it  in  a moderate  oven  half  an 
hour. 
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French  Barley  Pudding . 

Beat  up  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  the  whites  of  three, 
and  put  them  into  a quart  of  cream.  Sweeten  it  to 
the  palate,  and  add  a little  orange  flower  water,  or  rose 
water,  and  a pound  of  melted  butter.  Then  put  in 
six  handfuls  of  French  barley,  having  first  boiled  it 
tender  in  milk.  Butter  a dish,  pour  in  the  whole, 
and  bake  it. 


Potatve  Pudding . 

Boil  two  pounds  of  white  potatoes  till  soft,  peel 
and  beat  them  in  a mortar,  and  strain  them  through 
a sieve  till  quite  fine.  Mix  in  half  a pound  of  fresh 
melted  butter,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and. 
the  whites  of  three.  Add  half  a pound  of  white  sugar 
finely  pounded,  half  a pint,  of  sack,  and  stir  them 
well  together.  Grate  in  half  a large  nutmeg,  and 
stir  in  half  a pint  of  cream..  Make:  a puff- paste,  lay 
it  all  over  the  dish  and  round  the  edges-;  pour  in  the 
pudding,  and  bake  it  of  a light  brown  colour. 

Lady  Sunderland' s Pudding . 

Beat  up. the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  with  the.  whites.of 
three,  add  fiye  spoonfuls  of  flour,  with  a nutmeg,  and 
put  them  into  a pint  of  cream.  Butter  the  insides, 
of  some  small  basins,  fill  them  half  full,  and.  bake, 
them  an  hour.  When  done,  turn  them  out  of  the 
basins,  snd  pour  over  them,  melted  butter  mixed, 
with  wine  and  sugar; 

Ci  t ron  Pudding. 

Mix  a spoonful  of  fine  flour  with  two;;  ounces  of 
augar,  a little  nutmeg,  half  a pint.  of.  cream,  and 
the  yolks  of  three,  eggs.  But  it  into  tea-cups,  and 
divide  amoqg  them  two.  ounces  of  citron  cut.  very 
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thin.  Eakc  them  in  a quick  oven,  and  turn  then*  . 
out  on  a dish. 

Qhcsnut  Pudding. 

Boil  a dozen  and  a half  of  chesnuts  in  a saucepan  of 
water  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Blanch,  peel,  and  beat 
them  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a little  orange  flower 
or  rose  water  and  sack,  till  a fine  thin  paste'.  Beat 
up  twelve  eggs  with  the  whites,  and  mix  them  well. 
Grate  half  a nutmeg  into  three  pints  of  cream,  a 
little  salt,  and  half  a' pound  of  melted  butter.  Sweet- 
en it,  and  mix  all  together.  Put  it  over  the  fire, 
and  keep  stirring  it  till  thick.  Lay  a pufl-paste  all 
over  the  dish,  pour  in  the  mixture  and  send  it  to  the 
oven.  When  cream  cannot  be  had,  take  three  pints 
of  milk,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  stir  them 
into  the  milk..  Set  it  over  the  fire,  stirring  it  all  the 
time  till  scalding  hot,  and  use  this  instead  of  cream. 

Quince  Pudding..  - 

Scald  quinces  till  tender,  then  pare  them  thin,  . 
and  scrape  off  all  the  soft  part.  Strew  sugar  on  them 
till  very  sweet,  and  add  a little  ginger  and  a little 
cinnamon.  To  a pint  of  cream  put  three  or  four 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  stir  the  quinces  in  it  till  of  a good 
thickness.  Butter  the  dish,  pour  it  in,  and  bake  it. 
Apricots,  or  white  pear  plumbs,  may  be  done  in  the 
same  way. 

Cowslip • Pudding. 

Cut  and  pound  small  the  flowers  of  a peck  or  cow- 
slips, with  half  a pound  of  ^Naples  biscuits  grated, 
and  three  pints  of  cream.  :-Boil  them  a little,  then 
beat  up  sixteen  eggs  with  a little  rose  water 
sweetened.  Mix  all  well  together,  butter  a dish,  and 
pour  it  in.  Bake  it,  and  when  done  throw  fine 
sugar  over,  and  serve  it  up  hot. 
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Ch  eesc-cu rd  Pud dings • 

Having  turned  a gallon  of  milk  with  rennet,  drain 
orfthe  whey.  Put  the  curd  into  a mortar  and  beat  it 
with  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  till  they  are  well 
mixed.  Beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
three,  and  strain  them  to  the  curd.  Grate  two 
Naples  biscuits,  or  half  a penny  roll.  Mix  all  to- 
gether, and  sweeten  to  the  palate.  Butter  patty- 
pans, and  fill  them  w’ith  the  ingredients.  Bake? 
them  in  a moderate  oven,  and  when  done,  turn  them 
out  into  a dish.  Cut  citron  and  candied  orange-peel 
narrow,  about  an  inch  long,  and  blanched  almonds 
into  long  slips.  Stick  them  on  the  top  of  the  pud- 
dings} agreeable  to  your  fancy  ; pour  melted  butter, 
and  a little  sack  into  the  dish,  throw  fine  sugar 
all  over,  and  serve  them. 

Sipple  Pudding. 

Pare  and  core  twelve  large  apples,  and  boil 
them  in  a saucepan,  with  four  or  five  spoonfuls  of 
water,  till  soft  and  thick  ; beat  them  well,  stir 
in  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  the  juice  of  three  lemons, 
and  the  peels  of  two  cut  thin  and  beat  fine  in  a mortar, 
and  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs.  Mix  all  u^ell  together, 
and  bake  it  in  a slack  oven.  When  done,  strew  over 
a little  fine  sutrar. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. 

Cut  a penny  loaf  in  thin  slices  of  bread  and  but- 
ter, butter  the  dish  and  lay  slices  all  over  it.  Strew 
on  a few  currants  picked  and  washed  clean;  then 
a row"  of  bread  , and  butter,  then  a few  currants 
again,  and  so  on  till  the  bread  and  butter  is  all  in  ; 
then  take  a pint  of  milk,  beat  up  four  eggs,  a little 
salt,  and  half  a nutmeg  grated,  mix  all  together 
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with  sugar  to  the  taste  ; pour  it  over  the  bread,  and 
bake  it  half  an  hour. 

A grateful  Pudding. 

To  a pound  of  flour  add  a pound  of  white  bread 
grated.  Beat  up  eight  eggs,  and  four  whites,  with 
a pint  of  new  milk.  Then  stir  in  the  bread  and  flour, 
a pound  of  raisins  stoned,  a pound  of  currants,  half 
apound  of  sugar,  and  a little  beaten  ginger  ; pour  it 
in  a dish,  and  send  it  to  the  oven.  Cream,  instead 
of  milk,  is  a material  improvement. 

Carrot  Pudding. 

Scrape  a raw  carrot  clean,  and  grate  it.  Take 
halfa  pound  ofit,  and  a pound  of  grated  bread  ; beat 
up  eight  eggs,  leave  out  half  the  whites,  and  mix 
the  eggs  with  half  a pint  of  cream.  Stir  in  the 
bread  and  carrot,  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  melt- 
ed, half  a pint  of  sack,  three  spoonfuls  of  orange- 
flower  water,  and  a nutmeg  grated.  Sweeten  to  the 
palate,  and  if  not  thin  enough,  stir  in  a little  new 
milk  or  cream,  but  let  it  be  of  a moderate  thickness ; 
lay  a puff-paste  all  over  the  dish,  pour  in  the  ingre- 
dients, and  it  will  take  an  hour  baking. 

Yorkshire  Pudding . 

Beat  up  four  large  spoonfuls  of  flour,  with  four- 
eggs  and  a little  salt,  and  mix  them  with  three 
pints  of  milk.  Butter  a dripping-pan,  and  set  it 
under  beef,  mutton,  or  a loin  of  veal,  when  about 
half  roasted,  and  let  the  fat  drip  on  it.  When  brown 
at  the  top,  cut  it  into  square  pieces  and  turn  it  over ; 
and  when  the  under  side  is  browned  also,  put  it  in  a 
dish,  and  serve  it. 
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General  Directions . 

Light  paste  requires  a moderate  oven ; if  too 
quick,  the  crust  cannot  rise,  and  will  burn;  if  too 
slow,  it  will  be  soddened,  and  want  the  delicate  light 
brown.  Raised  pies  must  have  a quick  oven,  and 
be  well  closed  up,  or  they  will  sink  in  the  sides,  and 
lose  their  proper  shape;  and  tarts  that  are  iced, 
should  have  a slow  oven,  or  the  icing  will  become 
brown  before  the  paste  is  properly  baked. 


PASTES  AND  CRUSTS. 

Puff  Paste . 

Rub  a pound  of  butter  very  fine  into  a quarter  of 
a peck  of  flour.  Make  it  up  into  a light  paste  With 
cold  water,  just  enough  to  work  it.  Then  roll  it  out 
about  the  thickness  of  a crown  piece,  and  put  a 
layer  of  butter  all  bver.  Sprinkle  on  a little  flour,  - 
double  it  up  d roll  it  out  again.  Double  it  and  roll 
it  out  seven  or  eight  times,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  all 
sorts  of  pies  and  tarts  that  require  a puff  paste. 

Short  Crust. 

Put  six  oui  es  of  butter  to  eight  of  flour,  and 
work  them  - together;  then  mix  it  up  with  as 
little  water  as  possible,  so  as  have  it  a stiflish  paste ; 
then  roll  it  out  thin  for  use, 

A good  Paste  for  large  Pies. 

Take  a peck  of  flour,  and  put  to  it  three  eggs  : 
then  put  half  a pound  of  suet,  and  a pound  and 
a half  of  butter,  and  as  much  of  the  liquor 
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as  will  make  it  a good  light  crust;  work  it  up  well  ' 
and  roll  it  out. 


A standing  Crust  for  great  Pies. 

Take  a peck  of  flour,  and  six  pounds  of  butter 
boiled  in  a gallon  of  water ; skim  it  off  into  the 
flour,  and  as  little  of  the  liquor  as  you  can.  Work 
it  up  well  into  a paste,  and  then  pull  it  into  pieces 
till  it  is  cold  ; then  make  it  up  into  what  form  you 
please. 

Paste  for  Tarts. 

Put  ah  ounce  of  loaf  sugar  beat  and  sifted,  to  one 
pound  of  fine  flour.  Make  it  into  a stiff  paste,  with 
a gill  of  boiling  cream,  and  three  ounces  of  butter. 
Work  it  well,  and  roll  it  very  thin. 


Paste  for 


Custards. 


To  half  a pound  of  flour,  put  six  ounces  of  but-  il 
ter,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  three  spoonfuls  of 
cream.  Mix  them  together,  and  let  them  stand  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ; then  work  it  up  and  down,  and 
roll  it  out  very  thin. 

I 

Paised  Ham  Pie,  with  Directions  for  a raised. 

Crust. 


To  water  boiling  hot,  put  a piece  of  fresh  butter, 
mix  it  with  flour  into  a paste,  and  as  it  gets  cold 
knead  it  several  times,  till  of  a good  consistence, 
but  not  too  stiff,  and  raise  it  into  any  shape  you 
please.  Take  part  of  a ham  boiled  till  half  done, 
and  trim  it  to  the  shape  of  the  crust,  which  must 
be  big  enough  to  admit  of  putting  some  light 
forcemeat  at  the  bottom  and  round  the  ham  when  in 
the  pie ; then  cover  it  with  paste,  pinch  round  the 
top,  and  egg  and  ornament  it.  When  putting  in  the 
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oven,  acid  half  a pint  of  Madeira  wine,  bake  it  gently 
four  hours;  when  done,  add  a good  cullis,  but  not 
too  salt,  and  serve  it. 

Fish-meagre  Pie . 

Bone  and  cut  into  pieces  a male  carp ; make  it 
into  a forcemeat,  with  some  of  the  roe,  parsley, 
thyme,  eschalots  chopped  very  fine,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter,  pepper,  salt,  a little  beaten 
spice,  half  a pint  of  cream,  four  eggs,  and  crumb 
of  French  bread ; then  take  pieces  of  eel,  salmon, 
and  skate,  pass  them  with  sweet  herbs,  pepper,  salt, 
lemon-juice,  and  a bit  of  butter.  When  cold,  put 
some  of  the  forcemeat  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  dish, 
mix  with  the  fish  some  stewed  mushrooms,  button 
onions,  truffles,  and  morels  blanched,  and  the  roe 
cut  in  pieces,  and  put  them  into  the  dish  with 
more  forcemeat  round  the  top  ; cover  the  whole 
with  puff  paste,  ornamented  with  leaves  of  paste, 
egg  it,  and  bake  it ; when  done  cut  a hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  top,  add  a good  cullis,  and  serve  it. 


Raised  Rabbit,  Veal,  or  Chicken  Pie. 

Cut  them  into  pieces,  and  pur  them  into  a stew- 
pan,  either  blanched  or  not,  with  a bit  of  fresh 
butter,  lemon-juice,  pepper,  and  salt,  parsley, 
thyme,  eschalots  chopped  very  fine,  and  a little 
pounded  mace.  When  the  meat  is  half  done,  put  it 
on  a dish,  and  when  cold  raise  the  crust ; put  light 
forcemeat  at  the  bottom,  the  meat  upon  it,  and 
more  forcemeat  round  the  top.  Cover  it,  bake  it 
gently,  and  when  done,  cut  off  the  lid,  add  a ragout, 
of  sweetbreads,  cocks’  combs,  &c.  and  serve  it. 

Pigeon  pies  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner ; 
but  they  must  be  put  whole  into  the  crust. 
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Flat  Chicken  or  Rabbit  Pic  ( or  TourtcJ. 

Cut  them  into  pieces,  blanch  them,  and  season 
with  pepper  and  salt ; put  a light  forcemeat  at  the 
bottom  of  3.  deep  dish,  and  upon  it  some  of  the 
meat,  some  slices  of  throat  sweetbreads  seasoned, 
some  stewed  mushrooms,  trufdes,  and  morels,  and 
then  the  remainder  of  the  meat.  Cover  it  with  a 
puff  paste,  egg  and  ornament  the  top  with  leaves 
of  the  same  paste,  bake  it  of  a nice  colour,  and 
when  done,  put  in  a good  cullis,  and  serve  it. 

The  chicken  or  rabbit  may  be  passed  with  sweet 
herbs,  &c.  and  when  cold  put  into  the  dish,  as 
above. 

Pigeon  Pie. 

Wash  them  in  cold  water,  and  wipe  them  dry  ; 
put  into  a deep  dish  a rump  steak  cut  into  pieces, 
beaten  with  a chopper,  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  on  it  the  pigeons,  with  the  liver,  &c.  sea- 
soned. Add  some  yolks  of  hard  eggs,  cover  it  with 
puff  paste,  egg  and  ornament  it  with  small  leaves, 
bake  it,  add  cullis,  and  serve  it. 

Raised  Turkey  Pie  with  a Tongue. 

Bone  a turkey,  take  a boiled  pickled  tongue,  pare 
the  principal  part,  put  it  into  the  centre  of  the  tur- 
key with  a light  forcemeat  well  seasoned,  and  some 
slices  of  throat  sweetbreads.  Sew  it  up,  and  put 
it  into  boiling  water  ten  minutes.  Make  a crust 
with  raised  paste  big  enough  for  the  turkey,  which, 
when  cold,  put  in  with  bards  of  fat  bacon  upon  it 
and  forcemeat  at  the  bottom  of  the  crust ; cover  and 
ornament  it  as  a raised  chicken  pie,  and  bake  it. 
When  done,  take  off  the  lid  and  the  bards  of  bacon, 
glaze  the  breast  lightly,  add  a cullis  or  green  truffle 
sauce,  and  serve  it. 
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Pullets,  chickens,  partridges,  and  pheasants,  may 
be  done  in  the  same  way  ; but  instead  of  the  tongue 
put  in  whole  green  truffles  pared,  and  some 
truffles  pounded  with  the  forcemeat ; and  when 
served  up,  add  a good  cullis.  Or,  instead  of  a 
raised  crust,  they  may  be  put  in  a dish  and  covered 
U with  puff  paste,  &c. 


Raised  Macaroone  Pie, 


Raise  a crust,  ornament  and  bake  it,  have  ready- 
some  hot  macaroone  stewed,  and  a white  fricasee  of 
chicken  in  separate  stewpans,  and  put  them  alter- 
nately into  the  pie  ; strew  a little  grated  Parmasan 
cheese  over  it,  put  a slip  of  paper  round  the  edge 
of  the  pie,  to  prevent  its  burning.  Colour  the 
cheese  with  a salamander,  and  serve  it. 

Raised  Beef-steal c Pie . 


Take  rump  steaks,  cut  the  skin  from  the  fat, 
beat  the  steaks  with  a chopper,  cut  them  into  mid- 
dling-sized pieces,  pass  them  with  a bit  of  fresh 
butter,  pepper,  salt,  lemon-juice,  and  eschalots 
chopped,  and  when  half  done,  put  them  into  a dish 
till  cold.  Blanch  oysters,  strain  them,  and  preserve 
the  liquor;  raise  a crust,  put  a layer  of  steaks  at' 
the  bottom,  some  oysters  upon  it,  and  so  alternately  ; 
cover  the  pie,  ornament  and  bake  it.  When  done, 
put  into  it  a good  cullis,  with  the  oyster  liquor  and 
some  catsup  mixed  with  it,  and  serve  it. 

Steaks  with  oysters  may  be  done  in  the  same  way, 
put  into  a deep  dish,  and  covered  with  puff  paste. 


Veal  Pie. 

Cut  the  best  end  of  a loin  of  veal  in  thin  chops, 
take  off  part  of  the  bone  and  some  of  the  fat  from 
the  kidney ; season  with  pepper  and  salt,  put  them 
into  a deep  dish  with  yolks  of  boiled  eggs,  cover 
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with  puff  paste,  egg  and  ornament  with  leaves,  bake 
it,  and  when  it  is  to  be  served  up,  put  in  some  good 
consume. 


Pork  Pic. 

Cut  into  chops  a piece  of  loin  of  perk  with  the 
rind  and  part  of  the  under  bone  cut  off;  season  them 
with  pepper  and  salt,  cover  them  v ith  puff  paste> 
bake  the  pie,  and  when  it  is  to  be  served  up,  put  in 
some  cullis,  with  the  essence  of  two  onions,  and  a 
little  mustard  mixed  with  it. 

Puff  paste  for  meat  pies  has  the  best  appearance 
when  baked  ; but  another  crust  may  be  pteferred, 
made  thus — mix  together  half  a pound  of  sifted  flour, 
six  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  the  yolks  and  whites  of 
two  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a little  milk  and  salt ; 
knead  it  well,  and  roll  it  out. 


Ed  Pie. 

\ / 

Skin  and  clean  them,  cut  them  into  pieces  two 
inches  long,  pass  them  with  chopped  parsley  and 
eschalots,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt,  and 
lemon-juice,  for  five  minutes;  put  a little  light 
forcemeat  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  dish  ; put  the 
eels  over  it,  cover  with  puff  paste,  bake  it,  and  put 
into  it  some  benshamelle  or  cullis. 

]\I utton  Pie. 

Take  off  the  bone  from  part  of  a loin  of  mutton, 
cut  it  into  chops,  and  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Put  into  a deep  dish  a layer  of  chops,  and  upon 
them  some  slices  of  peeled  potatoes  (and  if  ap- 
proved, some  thin  slices  of  onions)  put  the  remain- 
ing chops  over,  cover  with  puff  paste,  bake  it,  and 
add  some  cullis.  The  chops  may  be  passed  with 
swiet  herbs,  &c.  and  when  cold  put  into  smaff 
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•r  large  raised  crusts,  with  the  above  vegetables,  and 
cullis  added  when  baked. 

Another  Way. 

Take  off  the  skin  and  outside  fat  of  a loir*  o. 
mutton,  cut  it  into  steaks,  and  season  them  well 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Put  them  into  a dish,  pour 
in  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them.  Then  set  on 
the  crust,  and  let  it  be  well  baked. 

Sea  Pie. 

Season  with  a little  salt  and  plenty  of  pepper 
small  pieces  of  salt  beef  and  pickled  pork,  veal,  and 
mutton  chops,  a goose  or  a duck  cut  in  pieces, 
and  onions  and  potatoes  cut  in  thick  slices.  Make  a 
paste  with  beef  suet  chopped  fine,  and  some  flour  and 
water ; knead  them  well  together,  and  sheet  a large 
bowl  with  it,  put  into  it  the  above  ingredient* 
alternately;  cover  it  with  the  paste,  put  a cloth 
over,  and  boil  it  four  hours.  When  it  is  to  be 
served  up,  take  off  the  cloth,  make  a little  hole  in 
the  top,  and  add  a good  consume. 

Venison  Pasty. 

Bone  a neck  and  breast  of  venison,  and  season 
them  well  with  pepper  and  salt,  put  them  into  a 
pan,  with  the  best  part  of  a neck  of  mutton  sliced 
and  laid  over  them  ; pour  in  a glass  of  red  wine, 
put  a coarse  paste  over  it,  bake  it  two  hours  in  an 
oven,  lay  the  venison  in  a dish,  pour  the  gravy  over, 
and  put  one  pound  of  butter  over  if ; make  a good 
puff  paste,  and  lay  it  near  half  an  inch  thick  round 
the  edge  of  the  dish ; roll  out  the  lid,  which  must 
be  a little  thicker  than  the  paste  on  the  edge  of  the 
dish,  and  lay  it  on ; then  roll  out  another  lid  pretty 
thin,  and  cut  in  flowers,  leaves,  or  whatever  form 
you  p'ease,  and  lay  it  on  the  other.  It  wi1’  keep  in 
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the  pot  it  was  baked  in  eight  or  ten  days ; but  let 
the  crust  be  kept  on,  that  the  air  may  not  get  to  it. 
A breast  and  shoulder  of  venison  are  the  most  proper 
for  a pasty. 

Olive  Pie . 

Cut  thin  slices  from  a fillet  of  veal,  rub  them 
over  with  yolks  of  eggs,  and  strew  on  them  a few 
crumbs  of  bread  : shred  a little  lemon-peel  very 
fine,  and  put  it  on  them,  with  a little  grated  nutmeg, 
pepper,  and  salt  ; roll  them  up  very  tight,  and  lay 
them  in  a pewter  dish  ; pour  on  half  a pint  of  good 
gravy,  put  half  a pound  of  butter  over  it,  make  a 
light  paste,  and  lay  it  round  the  dish.  Roll  the  lid 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  lay  it  on. 

Calf's  Head  Pie . 

Boil  the  head  till  tender,  and  then  carefully  take 
off  the  flesh  as  whole  as  you  can.  Then  take  out 
the(  eyes,  and  slice  the  tongue.  Make  a good  puff 
paste  crust,  cover  the  dish,  and  lay  in  the  meat. 
Throw  the  tongue  over  it,  and  lay  the  eyes,  cut  in 
two,  at  each  corner.  Season  it  with  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  pour  in  half  a pint  of  the  liquor  it  was 
boiled  in,  lay  on  it  a thin  top  crust,  and  bake  it  an 
hour  in  a quick  oven.  In  the  mean  time  boil  the 
bones  of  the  head  in  two  quarts  of  liquor,  and  two 
or  three  blades  of  mace,  some  whole  pepper,  a large 
onion,  and  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs.  When  it  is 
reduced  to  a pint,  strain  it  off,  and  add  two  spoon- 
. fuls  of  catsup,  three  of  red  wine,  a small  piece 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
truffles  and  morels.  Season  it  to  the  palate,  and 
boil  it.  Roll  half  the  brains  with  some  sage,  beat 
them  up,  and  add  to  them  twelve  leaves  of  sage 
chopped  very  fine  •,  stir  all  together,  and  give  it  a 
boil..  Take  the  other  part  of  the  brains,  and  beat 
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them  with  sonic  of  the  sage  chopped  fine,  a little 
lemon-peel  minced,  and  half  a small  nutmeg  grated- 
Beat  up  the  whole  with  an  egg,  and  fry  it  in  little 
cakes,  of  a fine  light  brown.  Boil  six  eggs  hard, 
take  the  yolks,  and  when  the  pie  comes  home,  take 
off  the  lid,  lay  the  yolks' and  cakes  over  it,  pour  in 
all  the  sauce,  and  send  it  hot  to  table,  without  the 

lid. 

Calf's  Feet  Pic. 

Boil  calf’s  feet  in  three  quarts  of  water,  with 
three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  gently,  till  reduced 
to  one  half.  Take  out  the  feet,  strain  the  liquor, 
and  make  a good  crust.  Cover  the  dish,  take  the 
flesh  from  the  bones,  and  put  half  into  it.  Strew 
over  half  a pound  of  currants  clean  washed  and 
picked,  and^alf  a pound  of  raisins  stoned.  Lay 
on  the  rest  of  the  meats,  skim  the  liquor  they  were 
boiled  in,  sweeten  it,  and  put  in  half  a pint  of 
white  wine.  Pour  all  into  the  dish,  put  on  a lid, 
and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a half. 


Sweetbread  Pie. 

Lay  a puff  paste,  half  an  inch  thick,  at  the 
bottom  of  a deep  dish,  and  put  a forcemeat  round 
the  sides.  Cut  three  or  four  sweetbreads  in  pieces, 
according  to  the  size  the  pie  is  intended  to  be  of, 
lay  them  in  first,  then  some  artichoke  bottoms,  each 
cut  into  four  pieces ; then  some  cocks’  combs,  a few 
truffles  and  morels,  some  asparagus  tops,  and  fresh 
mushrooms,  yolks  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  force- 
meat balls ; season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Almost 
fill  the  pie  with  water,  cover  it,  and  bake  it  two 
hours.  When  done^  pour  in  some  veal  gravys> 
thickened  with  a very  little  cream  and  flour. 
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Cheshire  Pork  Pic . 

Cut  a loin  of  pork  into  steaks  without  the  skin. 
Season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg,  and 
inake  a good  crust.  Put  into  a dish  a layer  of  pork, 
then  a layer  of  pippins,  pared  and  cored,  and  sugar 
sufficient  to  sweeten  it.  Then  place  another  layer  of 
pork,  and  put  in  half  a pint  of  white  wine.  Lay 
some  butter  on  the  top,  close  the  pic,  and  send  it  to 
the  oven.  If  the  pie  is  large,  you  must  put  in  a pint 
of  white  wine. 

Devonshire  Squab  Pie. 

Cover  the  dish  with  a good  crust,  and  ptst  at  the 
bottom  of  it  a layer  of  sliced  pippins,  then  a layer  of 
mutton  steaks,  cut  from  the  loin,  and  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Put  another  layer  of  pippins,  peel 
some  oniops,  slice  them  thin,  and  put  a layer  of  them 
over  the  pippins,  then  a layer  of  mutton,  and  then 
pippins  and  onions.  Pour  in  a pint  of  water,  close 
up  the  pie,  and  bake  it. 
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A plain  Goose  Pie. 

Quarter  a goose,  season  it  well  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  lay  it  in  a raised  crust.  Cut  half  a pound 
of  butter  into  pieces  and  put  it  in  different  places  on 
the  top;  lay  on  the  .lid,  and  put  it  in  a moderate  oven. 

Another  IVay. 

Bone  a goose  and  a fowl,  and  well  season  them, 
put  forcemeat  into  the  fowl,  and  put  the  fowl  into 
the  goose.  Lay  these  in  a raised  crust,  and  fill  the 
corners  with  a little  forcemeat.  Put  half  a pound 
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of  butter  on  the  top  cut  into  pieces,  cover  it,  send  it 
to  the  oven,  and  let  it  be  well  baked.  It  may  be 
eaten  either  hot  or  cold,  and  makes  a good  side-dish 

for  supper. 

Gib  let  Pie. 

Clean  two  pair  of  giblets  well,  and  put  all  but  the 
livers  into  a saucepan,  with  two  quarts  of  water, 
twenty  corns  of  whole  pepper,  three  blade9  of  mace, 
a bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a large  onion.  Stew 
them  very  gently  till  tender.  Have  a good  crust- 
ready,  cover  a dish,  lay  at  the  bottom  a rump  steak 
seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  put  in  the  giblets, 
with  the  livers ; strain  the  liquor  they  were  stewed 
in,  season  it  with  salt,  and  pour  it  into  the  pie. 
Put  on  the  lid,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a half. 

Duck . Pie. 

Scald  two  ducks  and  make  them  very  clean  ; cut 
off  the  feet,  the  pinions,  necks,  and  heads  ; take  out 
the  gizzards,  livers,  and  hearts,  pick  all  clean,  and 
scald  them  ; take  out  the  fat  from  the  inside,  lay  a 
good  puff  paste  all  over  the  dish,  season  the  ducks 
both  inside  and  out  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  lay 
them  in  the  dish  with  the  giblets  at  each  end  pro- 
perly seasoned.  Put  in  as  much  water  as  will  nearly 
fill  the  pie,  lay  on  the  crust,  and  bake  it  well. 

Partridge  Pie . 

Truss  two  brace  of  partridges,  as  fowls  for  boiling. 
Put  eschalots  into  a marble  mortar,  with  parsley  cut 
small,  the  livers  of  the  partridges,  and  twice  the 
quantity  of  bacon.  Beat  these  well  together,  and 
■ season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a blade  or  two  of 
; mace.  When  pounded  to  a paste,  add  some  fresh 
i mushrooms.  Raise  a crust  for  the  pie,  and  cover  the 
bottom  with  the  seasoning ; then  lay  in  the  par- 
tridges without  stuffing ; put  the  remainder  of  the 
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seasoning  about  the  sides,  and  between  the  par- 
tridges. Mix  some  pepper  and  salt,  a little  mace, 
some  eschalots  shred  fine,  fresh  mushrooms,  and  a 
little  bacon,  beat  fine  in  a mortar.  Strewf  this  over 
the  partridges,  and  lay  on  thin  slices  of  bacon.  Put 
on  the  lid,  send  it  to  the  oven,  and  two  hours  will 
bake  it.  When  done,  remove  the  lid,  take  out  the 
slices  of  bacon,  and  skim  off  the  fat.  Put  in  a pint 
of  rich  veal  gravy,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  an  orange, 
and  serve  it  hot. 

Hare  Pic. 

Cut  a hare  into  pieces,  season  it  with  pepper,  salt, 
nutmeg,  and  mace:  put  it  into  a jug  with  half  a 
pound  of  butter,  close  it  up,  set  it  in  a copper  of 
boilimr  water,  and  make  a rich  forcemeat  with  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  scraped  bacon,  tw7o  onions,  a 
glass  of  red  wine,  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  a little 
winter  savory,  the  liver  cut  small,  and  some  nutmeg. 
Season  well  with  pepper  and  salt;  mix  it  up  with 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  raise  the  pie,  and  lay  the 
forcemeat  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Put  in  the 
hare,  wfilh  the  gravy  from  it,  and  lay  on  the  lid. 
An  hour  and  a half  will  bake  it. 

Shropshire  Rabbit  Pic. 

Cut-two  rabbits  in  pieces,  and  cut  two  pounds  of 
fat  pork  small,  and  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Make  a good  puff'  paste  crust,  cover  a dish  with  it, 
and  lay  in  the  rabbits  and  pork  mixed.  Parboil 
the  livers  of  the  rabbits,  and  beat  them  in  a mortar, 
with  the  same  quantity  of  fat  bacon,  a little  sweet 
herbs,  and  some  oysters.  Season  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  nutmeg,  mix  it  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 
make  it  into  small  balls.  Scatter  them  in  the  pic, 
with  some  artichoke  bottoms  cut  in  dice,  and  some 
cock’s  combs.  Grate  a small  nutmeg  over  the 
meat,  pour  in  half  a pint  of  red  wine,  and  half  a pint 
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of  water.  Close  the  pie,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  a quick  oven. 

Fine  Patties. 

Slice  any  quantity  of  either  turkey,  house  Iamb,  or 
chicken,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fat  of  lamb 
loin  of  veal,  or  the  inside  of  a sirloin  of  beef,  and  a 
little  parsley,  thyme,  and  lemon-peel  shred.  Pound 
all  fine  in  a marble  mortar,  and  season  it  with  salt 
and  white  pepper.  Make  a fine  puff  paste,  roll  it 
out  into  thin  square  sheets,  and  put  the  meat  in  the 
middle.  Cover  the  patties,  close  them  all  round 
cut  the  paste  even,  wash  them  over  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg»  and  bake  them  twenty  minutes  in  a quick 
oven.  - Have  ready  a little  white  gravy,  seasoned  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  a little  eschalot,  thickened  with  cream 
or  butter.  When  the  patties  are  done,  cut  a hole  in 
tne  top,  and  pour  in  some  gravy. 
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Apple  Pie . 

Put  a good  puff  paste  round  the  edge  of  a dish 

Thick  ?ow  ofrhnd  C°rn  ^ 3ppIes'  Then  iaP  ln  * 
rmA  / ,°fthem,  and  Put  m half  the  sugar  you  in 
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ont  of  cream,  and  a little  nutmeg  and  sugar.  |Stir  it 
'r  a slow  fire  till  near  boiling  ; then  take  off  the 
ff  the  pie,  and  pour  it  in.  Cut  the  crust  into 
1 three-cornered  pieces,  and  stick  them  about  the 
A pear  pie  may  be  done  in  the  same  way,  but 
it  the  quince  or  marmalade. 

Apple  Tart. 

Scald  eight  or  ten  large  codlings  ; when  cold,  take 
off  the  skins,  beat  the  pulp  as  fine  as  possible  with 
a spoon  ; mix  it  with  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  the 
whites  of  four  beat  very  fine,  put  in  .ome  grated 
nutmeg,  and  sweeten  it  to  the  taste.  Melt  fresh 
butter,  beat  it  till  of  the  consistence  of  hick  cream. 

Make  a puff  paste,  and  cover  a tin  patty-pan  with 
•it;  pour  in  the  ingredients,  but  do  not  cover  it  with 
the  paste.  When  baked  a quarter  of  an  hour,  slip 
i*  out  of  the  patry-pan  on  a dish,  and  strew  over  some 
sugar  finely  beaten  and  sifted. 

Cherry  Pu\ 

Make  a goot.  c lay  a little  of  it  round  the 
sides  of  a dish,  and  w sugar  at  the  bottom.  Lay 
in  the  fruit  and  sugav  at  the  top.  Put  on  a lid, 
and  bake  it  in  a slack  oven.  If  you  mix  some  cur- 
rants with  the  cherries,  it  will  be  a considerable  im- 
provement. A plumb  or  gooseberry  pie  may  be 
made  in  the  .same  manner. 

Mince  Pie • 

Shred  and  chop  very  fine  three  pounds  of  suet 
with  two  pounds  of  raisins  stoned;  take  the  saroc 
quantity  of  currants- picked,  washed,  rubbed,  and  dried 
at  the  fire.  Parc  half  a hundred  of  pippins,  coerand 
chop  them  small,  grind  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  have 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  a quarter  ot  an  ounce 
of  cloves,  and.  two  large  nutmegs,  all  together;  put 
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them  all  into  a large  pan,  mix  them  well  with  half  a 
pint  of  brandy,  and  half  a pint  of  sack,  put  it  down 
close  in  a stone  pot,  and  it  will  keep  three  or  four 
months.  To  make  the  pies,  take  a little  dish,  some- 
what larger  than  a soup  plate,  lay  a very  thin  crust  all 
over,  lay  a thin  layer  of  meat,  and  then  a layer  of  cit- 
ron cut  very  thin,  then  a layer  of  mince-meat,  and  a 
layer  of  orange-peel  cut  tl  1 ; over  that  a little 
meat,  squeeze  in  half  the  juice  of  a fine  Seville  orange 
or  lemon,  lay  on  the  crust,  and  bake  it  nicely. 
These  pies  eat  fine  cold.  If  made  in  patties,  mix 
the  meat  and  sweetmeats  accordingly.  If  meat  is 
wanted  in  the  pies,  parboil  a neat’s  tongue,  peel  if, 
and  chop  the  meat  as  fine  as  possible,  and  mix  it  with 
the  rest ; or  two  pounds  of  the  inside  of  a sirloin  of 
beef  boiled.  When  meat  is  used,  the  quantity  of 
fruit  must  be  doubled. 


*1 


Orange  or  Lemon  Tarts , 

Rub  well  with  salt  six  large  oranges  or  lemons, 
and  put  them  into  water,  with  a handful  of  salt  in  it, 
for  two  days.  Put  to  them  every  day  fresh  water 
without  salt,  for  a fortnight.  Boil  them  till  tender, 
cut  them  into  half-quarters  corner-ways  as  thin  as 
possible.  Boil  six  pippins  pared,  cored,  and  quar- 
tered, in  a pint  of  water,  till  they  break;  then  put 
the  liquor  to  the  oranges  or  lemons,  with  half  the 
pulp  of  the  pippins  well  broken,  and  a pound  of 
sugar.  Boil  these  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put 
them  into  a pot,  and  squeeze  in  two  spoonfuls  of  the 
juice  of  either  an  orange  or  lemon,  according  to 
the  kind  of  tart.  Put  puli  paste  very  thin  into 
small  and  shallow  patty-pans.  Take  a feather  or 
brush,  and  rub  them  over  with  melted  butter,  sift 
some  double  refined  sugar  over  them,  which  will  form 
a pretty  icing,  and  put  them  in  the  oven. 
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Tart  de  Moi. 

Put  round  a dish  a puff  paste,  and  then  a layer  of 
biscuit;  then*a  layer  ol  butter  and  n arrow,  ai  other 
of  all  sorts  of  sweetmeats,  and  proceed  thus  till  the 
dish  is  full.  Boil  a quart  ot  cream,  thicken  it  with 
eggs,  put  in  a spoonful  of  orange-flower  water, 
sweeten  it  with  sugar  to  the  taste,  pour  it  over  the 
whole,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour. 

Artichoke  Pie. 

Boil  twelve  artichokes,  break  off  the  leaves  and 
chokes,  and  take  the  bottoms  clear  from  the  stalks. 
Make  a puff-paste,  and  lay  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
over  the  bottom  of  the  pie.  Then  place  a row  of 
artichokes,  strew  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  beaten  mace 
over,  then  another  row,  strew  on  the  rest  of  the  spice, 
and  putin  a quarter  of  a pound  more  butter  cut  in  small 
pieces.  Boil  half  an  ounce  of  truffles  and  morels 
in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  and  pour  the  water 
into  the  pie,  cut  the  truffles  and  morels  very  small, 
and  -throw  them  over.  Pour  in  a gill  of  w hite  wine, 
cover  the  pie,  bake  it  till  the  crust  is  done,  when  the 
pie  may  be  taken  out  of  the  oven. 

Vermicelli  Pie. 

Moderately  season  four  pigeons  with  pepper  and 
salt,  stuff'  them  with  a piece  of  butter,  a few  crumbs 
of  bread,  and  a little  parsley  cut  small  ; butter  a deep 
earthen  dish,  cover  the  bottom  with  two  ounces  of 
veimueeMi.  Make  a puff  paste,  roll  it  pretty  thick, 
lay  it  on  a dish,  put  in  the  pigeons,  breast  down- 
wards ; lay  a thick  lid  on  the  pie,  and  bake  it  in  a 
moderate  oven.  When  done,  take  the  dish  it  is  to 
on  rved  in,  turn  the  pie  on  it,  and  the  vermicelli 
will  be  seen  on  the  top. 
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. FISH  PIES. 

Turbot  Pie. 

Parboil  the  turbot,  season  it  with  a little  pepper, 
salt,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  sweet  herbs  cut  fine.  Make 
a paste,  lay  the  turbot  in  the  dish,  with  some  yolks  of 
eggs,  and  a whole  onion.  Lay  plenty  of  fresh  butter 
on  the  top,  put  on  the  lid,  and  bake  it.  When  done, 
take  out  the  onion,  and  serve  it  hot. 

Sole  Pie. 

Cover  a dish  with  a good  crust ; boil  two  pounds 
of  eels  till  tender,  pick  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and 
put  the  bones  in  the  liquor  in  which  the  eels  were 
boiled,  with  a blade  of  mace  and  a little  salt.  Boil 
them  till  there  is  only  a quarter  of  a pint  of  liquor, 
and  strain  it.  Mix  the  flesh  with  a little  lemon- 
peel  chopped  small,  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg,  a 
few  crumbs  of  bread  grated,  some  parsley  cut  fine, 
an  anchovy,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter.  Lay 
this  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish  ; then  .cut  the  flesh 
from  a pair  of  large  soles,  take  off  the  fins,  lay  it  on 
the  seasoning,  pour  in  the  liquor  the  eels  were  boiled 
in,  close  up  the  pie,  and  bake  it. 

Flounder  Pie. 

Gut  and  wash  them  clean,  and  dry  them  in  a cloth  : 
give  them  a gentle  boil,  then  cut  the  flesh  from  the 
bones,  lay  a good  crust  over  the  dish,  put  a little 
fresh  butter  at  the  bottom,  and  on  that  the  fish. 
Season  it  with  pepper  and  salt  to  the  taste  : boil  the 
bones  in  the  water  the  fish  was  boiled  in,  with  a small 
piece  of  horse-radish,  a little  parsley,  a bit  of  lemon- 
peel,  and  a crust  of  bread,  till  there  is  just  liquor 
enough  for  the  pie,  then  strain  it,  and  pour  it  over 
the  fish  : put  on  the  lid,  and  send  it  to  a moderately- 
heated  oven. 
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Carp  Pie . 

Scrape  oft  the  scales,  and  gut  and  wash  a large 
carp  clean.  Boil  an  eel  till  almost  tender  ; pick  off 
all  the  meat,  and  mince  it  fine,  w'ith  an  equalquan- 
tity  of  crumbs  of  bread,  a few  sweet  herbs,  lemon- 
peel  cut  fine,  a little  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nut- 
meg ; an  anchovy,  half  a pint  of  oysters  parboiled 
and  chopped  fine,  and  the  yolks  of  three  hard  eggs 
cut  small  ; roll  it  up  w'ith  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  and  fill  the  belly  of  the  carp.  Make  a good 
crust  to  cover  the  dish,  and  lay  in  the  fish.  Save 
the  liquor  of  the  eels,  put  into  it  the  eel  bones,  and 
boil  them  with  a little  mace,  whole  pepper,  an  onion, 
some  sweet  herbs,  and  an  anchovy,  till  reduced  to 
half  a pint;  then  strain  it,  add  to  it  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  white  wine,  and  a piece  of  butter  about  the 
size  of  a hen’s  egg  mixed  in  a very  little  flour.  Boil 
it  up,  and  pour  it  into  the  pie;  then  put  on  the  lid, 
and  bake  it  an  hour  in  a quick  oven. 

Tench  Pie . 

Put  a layer  of  butter  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
and  grate  in  some  nutmeg,  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
mace : then  lay  in  the  tench,  cover  them  with  some 
butter,  and  pour  in  some  red  wine  with  a little  water  ; 
then  put  on  the  lid,  and  w hen  baked  pour  in  melted 
butter  mixed  with  good  rich  gravy. 

Trout  Pie. 

Lard  a brace  of  trout  with  eels  ; raise  the  crust, 
and  put  a layer  of  fresh  butter  at  the  bottom  ; make 
a forcemeat  of  trout,  mushrooms,  truffles,  morels, 
chives,  and  fresh  butter.  Season  them  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  spice  ; mix  these  up  with  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  stuff  the  trout  with  it,  and  lay  them  on  a 
dish ; cover  them  with  butter,  put  on  the  lid,  and 
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send  it  to  the  oven.  Have  good  fish  gravy  ready, 
and  when  the  pie  is  qlone,  raise  the  crust,  and  pour 

it  in. 

Salmon  Pie. 

Make  a good  crust,  and  take  a piece  of  fresh  sal- 
mon, well  cleansed,  and  season  it  with  salt,  macc, 
and  nutmeg  : put  a piece  of  butter  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dish,  and  lay  in  the  salmon.  Melt  butter  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  pie  ; boil  a lobster, 
pick  out  all  the  flesh,  chop  it  small,  bruise  the 
body,  and  mix  it  well  with  the  butter : pour  it  over 
the  salmon,  put  on  the  lid,  and  bake  it  well. 

Herring  Pie. 

Scald,  gut,  and  wash  them  clean ; cut  off  the 
heads,  fins,  and  tails.  Make  a good  crust  to  cover 
the  dish,  and  season  the  herrings  with  beaten  mace, 
pepper,  and  salt.  Put  a little  butter  in  the  bottom 
of  the  dish,  and  then  the  herrings ; over  these  put 
apples  and  onions  sliced  very  thin.  Put  butter  on 
the  top,  pour  in  a little  water,  lay  on  the  lid,  and 
bake  it  well. 


Lobster  Pie. 

Boil  two  or  three  lobsters,  take  the  meat  out  of 
the  tails,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  ; take  out  all  the 
spawn,  and  the  meat  of  the  claws  ; beat  it  well  in  a 
mortar,  season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  two  spoonfuls 
of  vinegar,  and  a little  anchovy  liquor.  Melt  half 
a pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  stir  all  together  with 
the  crumb  of  a halfpenny  roll  rubbed  through  a 
fine  cullendar,  and  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs.  Put  a 
fine  puff-paste  over  the  dish,  lay  in  the  tails  first, 
and  the  rest  of  the  meat  on  them ; then  put  on  the 
lid,  and  bake  it  in  a slow  oven. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


PANCAKES  AN©  FRITTERS. 

General  Directions. 

Let  the  pan  be  thoroughly  clean,  fry  them  in  sweet 
lard,  or  fresh  butter,  of  a light  brown  colour,  and 
thoroughly  drain  the  grease  from  them  before  they 
are  served  up. 

e . 

Pancakes. 

Beat  up  the  yolks  of  six  or  eight  eggs  well  toge- 
ther, and  stir  them  in  a quart  of  milk.  Mix  flour 
first  with  a little  milk,  and  then  add  the  rest  by 
degrees.  Put  in  two  spoonfuls  of  beaten  ginger,  a 
glass  of  brandy,  and  a little  salt,  and  stir  all  well  to- 
gether. Put  a piece  of  butter  into  a stewpan,  then 
pour  in  a ladleful  of  the  batter,  which  will  make  a 
pancake,  mov  ing  the  pan  round,  that  the  batter  may 
spread  all  over  it. — Shake  the  pan,  and  when  one 
side  is  done,  turn  it ; when  both  sides  are  done,  lay 
it  in  a dish  before  the  fire^  and  in  like  manner  do 
the  rest ; strew  a little  sugar  over  them,  and  serve 
them. 


Cream  Pancakes . 

Mix  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  half  a pint  of  cream, 
two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  a little  beaten  cinnamon, 
mace,  and  nutmeg.  Rub  the  pan  with  lard,  and 
fry  them  as  thin  as  possible.  Grate  over  them  some 
fine  sugar. 
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Rice  Pancakes. 

Put  three  spoonfuls  of  flour  of  rice,  andaquartof 
cream,  on  a slow  fire  and  keep  stirring  it  until  some, 
-what  thick.  Pour  into  it  half  a pound  of  butter,  and 
nutmeg  grated.  Put  the  whole  into  an  earthen  pan, 
and  when  cold,  stir  in  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  flour, 
a little  salt,  some  sugar,  and  nine  eggs  well  beaten, 
and  fry  them  nicely.  If  cream  is  not  to  be  had,  use 
sew  milk,  and  add  another  spoonful  of  flour  of  rice. 

Pink-coloured  Pancakes. 

Boil  a large  beet-root  till  tender,  and  beat  it  fine 
with  a marble  mortar.  Add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
two  spoonfuls  offlour,  and  three  spoonfuls  of  cream. 
Sweeten  to  the  taste,  grate  in  half  a nutmeg,  and  add 
a glass  of  brandy.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  fry 
the  pancakes  in  butter.  Garnish  with  green  sweet- 
breads, preserved  apricots,  or  green  sprigs  of  myrtle. 
It  is  a good  corner  dish  either  at  dinner  or  supper. 

Clary  Pancakes. 

Beat  three  eggs,  three  spoonfuls  of  fine  flour,  and 
a little  salt  well  together,  and  mix  them  with  a pint 
of  milk.  Put  lard  into  the  pan,  and  when  hot,  pour 
in  the  batter  as  thin  as  possible,  then  lay  in  some 
clary  leaves  washed  and  dried,  and  pour  a little  more 
batter  thin  over  them.  Fry  them  a nice  brown,  and 
serve  them  hot. 


Plain  Fritters. 

Grate  the  crumb  of  a penny  loaf,  mix  it  in  a 
pint  of  milk  very  smooth,  when  cold,  add  the 
yolks  of  five  eggs,  three  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  and 
some  grated  nutmeg.  Fry  them  in  hog’s  lard,  and 
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whcn  done,  pour  melted  butter,  wine,  and  sugar 
into  the  dish. 

Custard  Fritters. 

Peat  up  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  with  a spoonful  of 
flour,  halt  a nutmeg,  a little  salt,  and  a glass  of  brandy, 
add  a pint  of  cream,  sweeten  it,  and  bake  it  in  a 
small  dish.  When  cold  cut  it  in  quarters,  dip 
them  in  batter  made  of  half  a pint  of  cream,  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  milk,  four  eggs,  a little  flour,  and  some 
ginger  grated.  Fry  them  in  good  lard  or  dripping, 
and  when  done,  strew  some  grated  sugar  over  them. 

Apple  Fritters. 

Pare  and  core  some  of  the  largest  apples  you  can 
get,  and  cut  them  in  round  slices.  Take  half  a pint  of 
ale  and  two  eggs,  and  beat  in  as  much  flour  as  will 
make  it  rather  thicker  than  a common  pudding,  with 
nutmeg  and  sugar  to  the  taste.  Let  it  stand  three  or 
four  minutes  to  rise.  Dip  the  slices  of  apple  in  the 
batter,  fry  them  crisp,  and  serve  them  up  with  sugar 
grated  over,  and  wine  sauce  in  a boat. 

Another  Way. 

Mix  together  three  ounces  of  sifted  flour,  a little 
salt,  a gill  of  cream  or  milk,  and  three  eggs ; beat 
them  for  ten  minutes  with  a spoon  or  whisk.  Pare 
twelve  Holland  pippins,  cut  them  into  halves,  core 
and  put  them  into  the  batter.  Have  ready  boiling 
lard,  take  the  pippins  out  singly  with  a fork,  fry  them 
till  done  of  a light  colour,  and  drain  them  dry ; serve 
them  up  with  sifted  sugar  over,  some  pounded  cin- 
namon on  one  plate,  and  Seville  oranges  on  another. 

Peaches  or  pears  may  be  done  in  the  same  way  ; or 
oranges,  which  are  to  be  peeled,  divided  into  quar- 
ters, and  then  put  into  the  batter.  Some  jam  may 
be  mixed  with  the  batter  instead  of  apples,  and 
fried  in  small  pieces. 
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JVater  Fritters. 

Mix  five  or  six  spoonfuls  of  flour,  a little  salt,  a 
quart  of  water,  eight  eggs  well  beat  up,  and  a glass 
of  brandy,  all  well  together:  the  longer  they  are. 
made  before  dressed  the  better.  Before  you  do  them, 
melt  half  a pound  of  butter,  beat  it  well  in,  and  fry 
them  in  hog’s  lard. 

White  Fritters. 

Wash  two  ounces  of  rice  clean  in  water,  and  dry 
it  before  the  fire;  beat  it  very  fine  in  a mortar,  and 
sift  it  through  a lawn  sieve.  Put  it  into  a saucepan, 
wet  it  with  milk,  and  when  thoroughly  moistened 
add  to  it  another  pint  of  milk.  Set  the  whole  over 
a stove  or  slow  fire,  and  keep  it  always  moving  : 
put  in  a little  ginger,  and  some  candied  lemon-peel 
grated.  Keep  it  over  the  fire  till  of  the  thickness  of 
fine  paste.  When  quite  cold  spread  it  out  with  a 
rolling  pin,  and  cut  it  into  little  pieces,  taking  care 
they  do  not  stick  to  each  other.  Flour  your  hands, 
roll  up  the  fritters  handsomely,  and  fry  them.  When 
done,  strew  on  them  some  sugar,  and  pour  a little 
orange  flour  water  over  them. 

Hasty  Fritters. 

Put  butter  into  a stewpan,  and  let  it  heat  ; then 
take  half  a pint  of  good  ale,  and  stir  into  it  by  de- 
grees a little  flour  ; put  in  a few  currants,  or  chop- 
ped apples,  beat  them  up  quick,  and  drop  a large 
spoonful  at  a time  all  over  the  pan,  but  be  careful 
that  they  do  not  stick  together.  Turn  them  with  an 
cgg~s^ce>  and  when  of  a fine  brown,  lay  them  on  a 
dish,  strew  sugar  over  them,  and  serve  them  hot. 
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Fritters  Royal. 

Put  a quart  of  new  milk  into  a saucepan,  and 
when  it  begins  to  boil,  pour  in  a pint  of  sack,  or  wine. 
Then  take  it  off,  and  let  it  stand  five  or  six  minutes  ; 
skim  off  the  curd,  and  put  it  into  a basin  : mix  it 
up  well  with  six  eggs,  and  season  it  with  nutmeg. 
Beat  it  with  a whisk,  and  add  flour  sufficient  to  give 
it  the  thickness  of  batter;  put  in  some  sugar,  and 
fry  them  quick. 

Tansey  Fritters. 

Pour  a pint  of  boiling  milk  on  the  crumb  of  a 
penny-loaf,  let  it  stand  an  hour,  and  then  add  as  much 
juice  of  tansey  as  will  give  it  a flavour.  Put  in  a lit- 
tle of  the  juice  of  spinach,  to  make  it  green.  Add  a 
spoonful  of  ratafia-water,  or  brandy,  sweeten  it  to 
the  taste  ; grate  the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  beat  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  mix  them  all  together.  Put 
them  in  a stewpan,  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter ; stir  it  over  a slow  fire,  till  quite  thick  ; then 
take  it  off,  let  it  stand  two  or  three  hours,  then  drop  a 
spoonful  at  a time  into  a pan  of  boiling  lard  ; when 
done,  grate  sugar  over  them.  Garnish  the  dish  with 
slices  of  orange,  and  serve  the  wine-sauce  in  a boat. 

Rice  Fritters. 

Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  in  milk  till  pretty- 
thick;  mix  it  with  a pint  of  cream,  four  eggs,  some 
sugar,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  six  ounces  of  currants 
washed  and  picked,  a little  salt,  and  as  much  flour 
•as  will  make  a thick  batter.  Fry  them  in  little  cakes 
in  boiling  lard,  and  wheto  done,  send  them  up  with 
white  sugar  and  butter. 
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Chicken  Fritters. 

f"  Put  on  a stewpan  with  some  new  milk,  and  as 
much  flour  of  rice  as  will  make  it  of  a tolerable  thick- 
ness. Beat  up  three  or  four  eggs,  and  mix  them 
well  with  the  rice  and  milk.  Add  a pint  of  rich 
cream,  set  it  over  a stove,  and  stir  it  well.  Put  in 
powdered  sugar,  candied  lemon-peel  cut  small,  and 
fresh  grated  lemon-peel.  Take  all  the  white  meat 
from  a roasted  chicken,  pull  it  into  small  shreds, 
put  it  to  the  rest  of  the  ingredients,  and  stir  it  all  to- 
gether. Then  take  it  off,  and  it  will  be  a rich  paste. 
Roll  it  out,  cut  it  into  small  fritters,  and  fry  them 
in  boiling  lard.  Strew  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with 
sugar  finely  powdered.  Put  in  the  frittets,  and 
shake  sugar  over  them. 

Bilhoquet  Fritters. 

Break  five  eggs  into  two  handfuls  of  fine  flour,  put 
milk  enough  to  make  it  work  well  together,  and  put 
in  some  salt,  and  work  it  again.  When  well  made, 
put  in  a tea-spoonful  of  powder  of  cinnamon,  the 
same  quantity  of  lemon-peel  grated,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  candied  citron  cut  very  small.  Rub  a stewpan, 
over  with  butter,  and  put  in  the  paste.  Set  it  over 
a very  slow  fire,  and  let  it  be  done  gently,  with- 
out sticking  to  the  bottom  or  the  sides  of  the  pan. 
When  just -baked,  take  it  out,  and  la^r  it  on  a dish. 
Set  on  a stewpan  with  a large  quantity  of  lard  ; when 
it  boils,  cut  the  paste  the  size  of  a finger,  and  then 
cut  it  across  at  each  end,  which  will  rise  and  be  hol- 
low, and  have  a very  good  effect.  Put  them  into 
the  boiling  lard  ; but  great  care  must  be  taken  in 
frying  them,  lest  they  rise -too  much.  When  done, 
sift  some  sugar  on  a warm  dish,  lay  on  the  fritters, 
and  sift  some  more  sugar  over  them. 

ff  2 
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Strazvberry  Fritters , 

Make  a batter  with  flour,  a spoonful  of  sweet  oil, 
another  of  white  wine,  a little  rasped  lemon-peel,  and 
the  whites  of  two  or  three  eggs  ; make  it  pretty  soft, 
just  fit  to  drop  with  a spoon.  Mix  large  strawberries 
with  it  and  drop  them  with  a spoon  into  the  hot 
fritters.  When  of  a good  colour,  take  them  out, 
and  drain  them  on  a sieve.  Strew  sugar  over  them, 
or  glaze  them,  and  serve  them  to  table. 

Raspberry  Fritters. 

Grate  the  crumb  of  a French  roll,  or  two  Naples 
biscuits,  and  put  to  it  a pint  of  boiling  cream.  When 
cold,  add  to  it  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten  up. 
Mix  all  together  with  some  raspberry  juice;  drop 
them  into  a pan  of  boiling  lard  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  when  done  stick  them  with  blanched 
almonds  sliced. 

* *i  ' 

Currant  Fritters. 

Stir  into  half  a pint  of  ale  that  is  not  bitter,  as 
much  flour  as  will  make  it  pretty  thick,  with  a few 
currants.  Beat  it  up  quick,  have  the  lard  boiling, 
and  put  a large  spoonful  at  a time  into  the  pan. 

German  Fritters. 

\ 

Take  some  well  tasted  crisp  apples,  pare,  quarter, 
and  core  them;  and  cut  them  into’.. round  pieces. 
Put  into  a stewpan  a quarter  of  a pint  of  French 
brandy,  a table-spoonful  of  fine  sugar  pounded,  and  a 
little  cinnamon.  Put  the  apples  into  this  liquor, 
and  set  them  over  a gentle  fire,  stirring  them  often, 
but  not  to  break  them.  Set  on  a stewpan  with 
gome  lard.  When  it  boils  drain  the  apples,  dip  them 
in  some  fine  flour,  and  put  them  into  the  pan.  Strew 
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sugar  over  the  dish,  set  it  on  the  fire ; lay  in  the 
fritters,  strew  a little  sugar  over  them,  and  glaze 
them  over  with  a red  hot  salainadei. 

Almond  Froze. 

Steep  a pound  of  Jordan  almonds  blanched  in  a 
pint  of  cream,  ten  yolks  of  eggs,  and  four  whites  : 
take  out  the  almonds,  and  pound  them  fine  in  a 
mortar;  mix  them  again  in  the  cream  and  eggs,  and 
put  in  some  sugar,  and  grated  white  bread,  then 
stir  them  all  together.  Put  fresh  butter  into  the  pan, 
and  when  hot,  pour  in  the  batter,  stirring  it  in  the 
pan  till  of  a good  thickness.  When  done,  turn  it 
into  a dish,  and  throw  sugar  over. 


POTTING. 

General  Directions. 

All  potted  articles  must  be  well  covered  with 
butter,  tied  over  with  strong  paper,  and  baked  well. 
When  done,  pick  out  the  skins  clean,,  and  drain  the 
gravy  from  the  meat.  Beat  the  seasoning  well  be- 
fore put  into  the  meat,  and  put  it  in  by  degrees  as 
it  is  beating.  Press  the  meat  down  hard  when  put 
into  the  pot,  and  let  it  be  cold  before  the  clarified 
butter  is  poured  over. 

Clarified  Butter  for  Potting. 

Put  fresh  butter  into  a stewpan,  with  a spoonful 
of  cold  water ; set  it  over  a gentle  fire  till  oiled,  skim 
it,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  sediment  is  settled  ; then 
pour  off  the  oil,  and  when  it  begins  to  congeal  put 
it  over  the  different  ingredients. 
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Cheese. 

Add  to  a pound  of  grated  Parmezan  or  Cheshire 
cheese  three  ounces  of  cold  fresh  butter,  a little  sifted 
mace,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard.  Mix  all  well 
in  a marble  mortar,  put  it  into  small  pots,  cover  it 
with  clarified  butter,  and  set  the  pots  in  a cold  drv 
place. 

Veal. 

Take  part  of  a knuckle  or  fillet  of  veal  that  has 
been  stewed,  or  bake  it  on  purpose  ; beat  it  to  a paste 
with  butter,  salt,  white  pepper,  and  mace  pounded. 
Pot  it,  and  pour  clarified  butter  over. 

Another  Way. 

Cut  small  a pound  of  lean  white  veal,  put  it  into  a 
stewpan,  with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  the  juice 
of  a lemon,  pepper,  salt,  sifted  mace,  a bay-leaf, 
allspice,  cloves,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  aud  mushroom 
powder,  a small  quantity  of  each,  a little  parsley, 
thyme,  savory,  and  two  eschalots  chopped  fine; 
stew  them  ten  minutes,  then  pound  them  ; add  a 
pound  of  the  mellow  part  of  a boiled  pickled  tongue, 
half  a pound  of  cold  fresh  butter,  and  mix  them  well 
together  with  two  eggs  beaten  j then  press  the  mix- 
ture down  tight  into  small  pots,  cover  them  with 
paper,  and  put  them  into  a moderate  oven  ; bake 
them  twenty  minutes,  and  when  the  meat  is  cold, 
put  over  it  clarified  butter. 

Pheasants , Partridges , Chickens,  Larks,  and  i 

small  Birds. 

• 

Pass  them  with  the  same  ingredients  as  for  veal, 
and  when  half  done  take  them  out,  and  put  rhe.lcan 
veal  in.  When  the  forcemeat  is  made  put  the  birds 
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into  the  pots  with  it,  bake  them,  and  proceed  as 
with  potted  veal. 

Lobster . 

Boil  two  live  hen  lobsters  in  strong  salt  and  water 
till  half  done  ; take  the  meat  and  spawn  out  of  the 
shells,  put  them  into  a stewpan,  add  a little  beaten  and 
sifted  mace,  cloves,  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt,  a small 
quantity  of  lemon-juice,  a spoonful  of  essence  of 
ham,  a desert  spoonful  of  anchovy  liquor,  the  same 
as  for  fish  sauce,  and  simmer  them  over  a fire  for  ten 
minutes ; then  pound  the  meat  in  a marble  mortar, 
reduce  the  liquor  almost  to  a glaze,  and  put  it  to 
the  meat  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter  ; 

| mix  them  well  together,  press  the  mixture  down  into 
i small  flat  pots  ; cover  them  with  clarified  butter, 
)0I  and  when  cold  tie  white  paper  over,  and  set  them  in 
) , a dry  place. 

Prawns,  Shrimps , Crayfish , and  Crabs 
May  be  done  in  the  same  manner. 

Beef. 

Take  two  pounds  of  the  fillet  out  of  the  inside  of  a- 
rump  of  beef,  and  two  pounds  of  best  fat  bacon. 
Cut  them  small,  and  put  them  into  a marble  mortar, 
add  to  them  a small  quantity  of  parsley,  thyme,  sa- 
;0  vory,  four  eschalots  chopped  fine,  some  pepper, 

I salt,  two  spoonfuls  of  essence  of  ham,  a spoonf  ul  of 
mushroom  powder,  sifted  mace,  cloves,  and  allspice, 

' a little  of  each,  two  eggs  beaten,  and  a gill  of  Rhe- 
I n'sh  Mne  • pound  all  well  together  till  quite  fine, 
.1  . n small  pots  with  the  mixture,  and  cover  it 

1 with  paper  : bake  it  very  gently  for  forty  minutes, 
and  when  cold  cover  it  with  clarified  butter. 
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Cold  Beef, \ 

I 

Cut  it  small,  add  to  it  melted  butter,  two  ancho- 
vies, boned  and  washed,  and  a little  Jamaica  pep- 
per beat  fine.  Beat  them  well  in  a marble  mortar 
till  the  meat  be  yellow  ; then  pot  it,  and  cover  it  with 
clarified  butter. 


, Geese  and  Turkics . 

■ • ■■ 

Cut  a fat  goose  and  a fat  turkey  down  the  rump, 
and  bone  them.  Lay  them  flat  open,  season  them 
all  over  with  three  nutmegs,  the  like  proportion  of 
white  pepper,  and  as  much  salt  as  both  the  spices 
Lay  the  turkey  within  the  goose,  and  keep  them  in 
seasoning  two  nights  and  a day  ; then  roll  them  up  as 
collared  beef,  very  tight  and  short,  and  bind  the 
whole  fast  with  a strong  tape.  Bake  it  in  a long  pan, 
till  very  tender.  Let  it  lie  in  the  hot  liquor  an  hour ; 
then  take  it  out,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  next  day; 
unbind  it,  place  it  in  a pot,  and  pour  clarified  butter 
over.  Keep  it  for  use,  and  slice  it  out  thin  as 
wanted. 

Neat's  Tongue. 

Rub  it  with  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  four  ounces 
of  brown  sugar,  and  let  it  lie  two  days;  then  boil  it 
till  quite  tender,  and  take  off  the  skin  and  side  bits. 
Cut  the  tongue  in  thin  slices,  beat  it  in  a marble  mor- 
tar, with  a pound  of  clarified  butter,  season  it  to  the 
taste  with  pepper,  salt,  and  mace.  Beat  all  very 
fine,  put  it  into  small  potting- pots,  and  pour  over 
clarified  butter. 

Moor  Game. 

Pick  and  draw  the  game,  wipe  them  clean,  and 

season  them  well  with  pepper,  salt,  and  mace.  Put 
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one  leo-  through  the  other,  and  roast  them  till  brown. 
When°cold,  put  them  into  potting-pots,  and  pour 
over  clarified  butter,  on  all  parts  excepting  the  head. 
Keep  them  in  a d ry  place  for  use. 

Venison. 

Rub  it  with  vinegar,  if  stale,  and  let  it  lie  an 
hour  ; then  dry  it,  and  rub  it  with  red  wine.  Season 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  beaten  mace,  and  put  it  on 
an  earthen  dish  : pour  over  it  half  a pint  of  red 
wine,  a pound  of  butter,  and  bake  it.  If  a shoulder, 
put  a coarse  paste  over,  and  bake  it  all  night  in  a 
brown  bread  oven.  When  done,  pick  it  clean  from 
the  bones,  and  beat  it  in  a marble  mortar,  with  the  fa  C 
from  the  gravy  : if  not  sufficiently  seasoned,  add 
more  W'ith  clarified  butter,  and  keep  beating  it  till  a 
fine  paste ; then  pot  it,  and  pour  clarified  butter 
over. 

Hare. 

Let  it  hang  up  four  or  five  days  with  the  skin  on, 
case  it,  and  cut  it  up  as  for  eating ; put  it  into  a pot, 
and  season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  mace,  with  a 
a pound  of  butter  upon  it ; tie  it  down,  bake  it  in  a 
bread  oven,  and  when  done,  pick  it  clean  from  the 
bones,  pound  it  fine  in  a mortar,  with  the  fat  from 
the  gravy,  pot  it,  and  pour  clarified  butter  over. 

Herrings . 

Cut  off  the  heads,  and  lay  them  close  in  an  earthen 
pot.  Between  every  layer  of  herrings  strew  salt,  but 
not  too  much  : put  in  cloves,  mace,  whole  pepper, 
and  a nutmeg  cut  in  pieces  ; fill  up  the  pot  with  vi- 
negar,  water,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  white  wine. 
Cover  and  tie  it  down,  and  bake  it ; when  cold,  pot 
it  for  use. 
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Char. 

Cleanse  them,  cut  off  the  fins,  tails,  and  heads, 
and  lay  them  in  rows  in  a long  baking-pan,  first  sea- 
soning them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  mace.  When 
done,  let  them  stand  till  cold,  pot  them,  and  pour 
clarified  butter  over. 

Eds . 

Skin,  cleanse,  and  wash  clean  a very  large  eel. 
Dry  it  in  a cloth,  cut  it  in  pieces  about  four  inches 
long  ; season  them  with  a little  beaten  mace,  nutmeg, 
pepper,  salt,  and  a little  sal-prunella  beaten  fine. 
Lay  them  in  a pan,  pour  as  much  clarified  butter 
over  as  will  cover  them,  and  bake  them  half  an  hour 
in  a quick  oven  : but  the  size  of  the  eel  will  deter- 
mine what  time  to  bake  it : take  them  out  with  a 
fork,  and  lay  them  on  a coarse  cloth  to  drain.  When 
cold,  season  them  again  with  the  same  seasoning, 
and  lay  them  close  in  the  pot ; take  off  the  butter 
they  were  baked  in  clear  from  the  gravy  of  the  fish, 
and  set  it  in  a dish  before  the  fire.  YVhen  melted, 
pour  it  over  them,  and  put  them  by  for  use.  Bone 
them  if  you  think  proper,  but  use  no  sal-prunella. 

Lampreys . 

Skin  and  cleanse  them  with  salt,  and  wipe  them 
dry.  Beat  black  pepper,  mace,  and  cloves  with 
salt,  and  season  the  fish  with  it;  lay  them  in  a pan, 
cover  them  with  clarified  butter,  and  bake  them  an 
hour;  then  treat  them  in  the  same  manner  as  above 
directed  for  eels. 

Smelts. 

Draw  out  the  inside,  and  season  them  with  salt, 
pounded  mace,  and  pepper ; put  butter  on  the  top. 
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and  bake  them.  When  nearly  cold,  take  them  out, 
and  lay  them  on  a cloth  to  drain.  Pot  them,  take 
off  the  butter  from  the  gravy,  clarify  it  with  more, 
and  pour  it  over. 

Pike • 

Scale  it,  cut  off  its  head,  split  it,  and  take  out  the 
chine  bone.  Strew  all  over  the  inside  bay-salt  and 
pepper,  roll  it  up  round,  and  lay  it  in  a pot.  Cover 
it,  and  bake  it  an  hour  ; then  take  it  out,  and  lay  it 
on  a coarse  cloth  to  drain:  when  cold,  pot  it,  and 
cover  it  with  clarified  butter. 

Salmon. 

Scale,  wash,  and  dry  a fresh  salmon  ; slit  it  down 
the  back,  take  out  the  bone,  and  mix  some  grated 
nutmeg,  mace,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  strew  it  over  the 
fish  ; let  it  lie  for  two  or  three  hours,  then  lay  it  in 
a large  pot,  and  put  to  it  half  a pound  of  butter,  and 
bake  it  an  hour.  When  done,  lay  it  to  drain  ; then 
cut  it  up,  and  lay  the  pieces  in  layers,  with  the  skin 
uppermost,  in  pots  : put  a board  over  the  pots,  and 
lay  on  a weight  to  press  it  till  cold  ; then  take  the 
board  and  weight  off,  and  pour  over  clarified  butter. 
It  may  be  sent  to  table  in  pieces,  or  cut  in  slices. 


II am  with  Chickens. 

Cut  as  much  lean  off  a boiled  ham  as  you  please, 
and  half  the  quantity  of  fat,  as  thin  as  possible ; beat 
them  fine  in  a mortar,  with  a little  oiled  butter,  beaten 
mace,  pepper,  and  salt ; put  part  of  this  into  a China 
pot  ; then  beat  the  white  part  of  a fowl,  with  a 
little  seasoning,  to  qualify  the  ham  ; put  a layer  of 
chicken,  then  one  of  ham,  and  chicken  at  the  top; 
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press  it  hard  down,  and  when  cold,  pour  clarified 
butter  over  it : when  sent  to  table,  cut  out  a thin 
slice  in  the  form  of  half  a diamond,  and  lay  it  round 
the  edge  of  the  pot. 


Potted  Dripping  for  frying  Fish , Pleat,  Fritters , 

&• 


Boil  six  pounds  of  good  beef-dripping  in  soft 
water,  strain  it  into  a pan,  let  it  stand  till  cold ; 
then  take  off  the  hard  fat,  and  scrape  off  the  gravy 
from  the  inside ; do  this  five  or  six  times ; when 
cold  and  hard,  take  it  off  clean  from  the  water  ; put 
it  into  a large  saucepan  with  six  bay-leaves,  twelve 
cloves,  half  a pound  of  salt,  and  quarter  of  a pound 
of  whole  pepper;  let  the  fat  be  entirely  melted  and 
not,  let  it  stand  till  just  cool  enough  to  allow  of  its 
being  strained  through  a sieve  into  the  pot,  which 
being  done  let  it  stand  till  quite  cold,  and  then  cover 
it  up:  you  may  do  thus  any  quantity  you  please. 
Turn  the  pot  upside  down,  and  no  rats  can  get  at  it. 
If  it  will  keep  on  ship-board,  it  will  make  a good 
puff-paste,  or  crust  for  puddings,  &c. 


Bullacc  Cheese. 

Put  full  ripe  bullaces  into  a pot,  and  to  every  quart 
of  them  put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  beaten 
line.  Bake  them  in  a moderately  heated  oven  till 
soft,  and  rub  them  through  a hair  sieve.  To  every 
pound  of  pulp  add  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  beaten 
fine.  Then  boil  it  an  hour  and  a halt  over  a slow 
fire,  and  keep  stirring  it  all  the  time.  Then  pour  it 
into  p'otting-pots,  tie  brandy  paper  over  and  keep 
them  in  a cool  place:  when  it  has  stood  a few  months 
it  will  cut  very  bright  and  fine. 
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COLLARING. 

General  Directions • 

It  is  material  to  observe  in  collaring  any  kind  of 
meat,  to  roll  it  up  well,  and  bind  it  as  tight  as  pos- 
sible, otherwise  when  cut,  it  will  break  in  pieces, 
and  its  beauty  be  lost.  Boil  it  enough,  but  not  too 
much,  and  let  it  be  quite  cold  before  put  in  ^ the 
pickle.  After  lying  in  it  all  night,  take  ofil  the  bind- 
ing, put  it  into  a dish,  and  when  cut,  the  skin  will 
look  clear,  and  the  meat  have  a proper  solidity. 

Beef 

Bone  a piece  of  thick  flank  of  beef,  cut  off*  the 
skin,  and  salt  it  with  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  two 
ounces  of  sal-prunella,  two  ounces  of  bay-salt,  half 
a pound  of  coarse  sugar,  and  two  pounds  of  white 
salt.  Beat  the  hard  salts  fine,  and  mix  all  together. 
Turn  it  every  day,  and  rub  dt  well  with  the  brine 
for  eight  days  ; then  take  it  out  of  the  pickle,  wash 
it,  and  wipe  it  dry.  Take  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
cloves,  the  same  quantity  of  mace,  twelve  corns  of 
allspice,  and  a nutmeg  ground  fine,  with  a spoon- 
ful of  beaten  pepper,  a large  quantity  of  chopped 
parsley,  and  some  sweet  herbs  cut  fine.  Sprinkle 
it  on  the  beef,  and  roll  it  up  hard ; put  a coarse 
cloth  round  it,  and  tie  it  very  tight  with  beggar’s 
tape.  Boil  it  in  a large  copper  of  water  ; if  a large 
collar,  it  will  take  six  hours  boiling  ; but  a small 
one  will  be  done  in  five.  Take  it  out,  and  put  it  in 
a press,  or  between  two  boards,  and  a large  weight 
upon  it,  till  cold  ; then  take  it  out  of  the  cloth,  and 
cut  it  into  slices.  Garnish  with  raw  parsley. 

Breast  of  Veal. 

Bone  it,  and  beat  it  a little  ; rub  it  over  with  the 
yolk  ot  an  egg,  and  strew  over  a little  beaten  mace. 
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nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt ; a large  handful  of  pars- 
ley chopped  small,  with  a few  sprigs  of  sweet 
marjoram,  a little  lemon-peel  finely  shred,  an  an- 
chovy washed,  boned,  and  chopped  very  small,  and 
mixed  with  a few  crumbs  of  bread.  Then  roll  it 
up  tight,  bind  it  hard  with  a fillet,  and  wrap  it  in 
a clean  cloth  ; boil  it  two  hours  and  a half  in  salt  and 
water,  and  when  done  hang  it  up  by  one  end,  and 
make  a pickle  for  it  thus : to  a pint  of  salt  and  water 
put  half  a pint  of  vinegar  ; when  sent  to  table,  cut 
a slice  off  one  of  the  ends.  Garnish  with  pickles 
and  parsley. 

Breast  of  Glutton. 

i 

Take  off  the  skin  of  a breast  of  mutton,  and 
with  a sharp  knife  nicely  take  out  all  the  bones  ; 
but  do  not  cut  through  the  meat.  Pick  all  the  fat 
and  meat  off  the  bones,  then  grate  nutmeg  all  over 
the  inside  of  the  mutton,  a very  little  beaten  mace, 
pepper,  and  salt,  a few  sw'eet  herbs  shred  small, 
some  crumbs  of  bread,  and  some  of  the  bits  of  fat 
picked  off  the  bones.  Roll  it  up  tight,  stick  in  a 
skewer  to  hold  it  together,  but  in  such  a manner 
that  the  collar  may  stand  upright  in  the  dish.  Tie 
a packthread  across  it,  spit  it,  roll  the  caul  of  a 
breast  of  veal  all  round  it,  and  roast  it  about  an 
hour;  then  take  off  the  caul,  dredge  it  with  flour, 
baste  it  w'ell  with  fresh  butter,  and  let  it  be  of  a fine 
brown.  It  will  require  in  the  whole  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  roasting.  For  sauce,  take  gravy  beef,  and 
cut  and  hack  it  w'ell ; then  flour  it,  and  fry  it  a 
little  brown  ; after  which  put  it  into  a stewpan  half 
filled  with  boiling  water,  and  add  an  onion,  a bunch 
of  sweet  herbs  a little  crust  of  bread  toasted,  two  or 
three  blades  of  mace,  four  cloves,  some  whole  pepper, 
and  the  bones  of  the  mutton.  Cover  it  dose,  stew  it 
till  quite  rich  and  thick  : then  strain  it,  boil  it  up 
with  some  truffles  and  morels,  a few  mushrooms,  a 
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spoonful  of  catsup,  and  two  or  three  bottoms  of  arti- 
chokes, if  you  have  them.  Add  enough  of  salt  to  sea- 
son the  gravy,  take  the  packthread  off  the  mutton,  and 
set  it  upright  in  the  dish.  Cut  the  sweetbread  into 
four,  broil  it  of  a fine  brown,  with  a few  forcemeat 
balls  fried.  Lay  them  round  the  dish,  and  pour  in 
the  sauce,  and  garnish  with  lemon. 

Another  JV ay. 

Bone  a large  breast  of  mutton,  take  out  all  the 
gristles.  Rub  it  all  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  parsley, 
thyme,  and  sweet  marjoram,  all  shred  gmall,  and 
eschalot,  if  liked.  Wash  and  cut  an  anchovy  in 
bits.  Strew  all  this  over  the  meat,  roll  it  up  hard, 
tie  it  with  a tape,  and  put  it  into  a stewpan  ; brown 
it,  add  some  gravy  well  seasoned,  and  thicken  it  with 
I flour  and  butter.  Put  in  some  truffles  and  morels,  if 
approved,  or  pickled  cucumbers  or  gherkins  sliced. 

Calf's  Head. 

Take  off  the  hair,  but  leave  on  the  skin  ; slit  it 
down  the  face,  and  take  out  all  the  bones  carefully 
from  the  meat;  steep  it  in  warm  milk  til!  white, 
then  lay  it  flat,  rub  it  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and 
strew  over  it  a spoonful  of  white  pepper,  two  or 
three  blades  of  beaten  mace,  a nutmeg  grated,  a 
spoonrul  of  salt,  two  score  of  oysters  chopped  small, 
half  a pound  of  beef  marrow,  and  a large  handful 
of  parsley.  Lay  them  all  over  the  inside,  cut  off' 
the  ears,  and  put  them  on  the  thin  part  of  the 
head  ; roll  it  up  tight,  bind  it  with  a fillet,  and 
wrap  it  up  in  a clean  cloth.  Boil  it  two  hours; 
and  when  almost  cold,  bind  it  with  a fresh  fillet, 
and  put  it  in  a pickle  made,  as  before  directed,  for 
a breast  of  veal. 
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Pig. 

Bone  the  pig,  have  ready  a light  forcemeat,  slips 
of  lean  ham,  pickled  cucumbers,  fat  bacon,  white 
meat  of  fowl,  and  omlet  of  eggs,  white  and  yellow. 
Season  the  inside  of  the  pig  with  beaten  spices  ; then 
lay  on  them  the  forcemeat,  and  on  that  the  slips  of 
the  above  different  articles  alternately  ; after  which 
roll  it  up,  put  it  into  a cloth,  tie  each  end,  sew  the 
middle  part,  put  it  into  a stewpan,  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  stock  to  cover  it,  and  stew  it  two  hours 
and  a half.  Then  take  it  out  of  the  liquor,  tie 
each  end  tighter,  lay  it  between  two  boards,  and 
put  a weight  upon  it  to  press  it.  When  cold  take  it 
out  of  the  cloth,  trim  and  serve  it  up  whole,  either 
modelled  or  plain,  or  cut  into  slices,  and  put  savory 
jelly  round. 

Another  Way. 

Kill  a pig,  take  off  the  hair,  draw  out  the  en- 
trails, and  wash  it  clean ; with  a sharp  knife  rip  it 
open,  and  take  out  all  the  bones ; then  rub  it  all 
over  with  pepper  and  salt  beaten  fine,  a few  sage 
leaves,  and  sweet  herbs  chopped  small ; and  roll  up 
the  pig  tight,  and  bind  it  with  a fillet.  Fill  a boiler 
with  soft  water,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a few  pep- 
per-corns, a blade  or  two  of  mace,  eight  or  ten 
cloves,  a handful  of  salt,  and  a pint  of  vinegar. 
When  boiling,  put  in  the  pig,  and  let  it  boil  till 
tender ; then  take  it  up,  and  when  almost  cold, 
bind  it  over  again,  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot,  and 
pour  the  liquor  the  pig  was  boiled  in  upon  it.  Re- 
member to  keep  it  covered. 

Venison. 

Bone  a side  of  venison,  take  away  all  the  sinews, 
and  cut  it  into  square  collars  of  any  size,  so  as 
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to  make  two  or  three  collars.  Lard  it  with  fat  clear 
bacon,  as  big  as  the  top  of  a finger,  and  three  or 
four  inches  long.  Season  the  venison  with  pepper, 
salt,  cloves,  and  nutmeg.  Roll  up  the  collars,  tie 
them  close  with  coarse  tape,  and  put  them  into 
deep  pots,  with  seasoning  at  the  bottoms,  some 
fresh  butter,  and  three  or  four  bay-leaves-;  then  put 
in  the  rest  with  some  seasoning  and  butter  on  the 
top,  and  over  that  beef  suet  finely  shred  and  beaten  ; 
cover  up  the  pots  with  coarse  paste,  and  bake  them 
four  or  five  hours.  Then  take  them  out  of  the 
oven,  and  let  them  stand  a little.  Take  out  the 
venison,  and  drain  it  well  from  the  gravy.  Take 
off  all  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  add  more  butter  to 
the  fat,  and  set  it  over  a gentle  fire  to  clarify.  Then 
let  it  sand  a little,  and  skim  it  well.  Make  the  pots 
clean,  or  have  pots  ready,  fit  for  each  collar.  Add  a 
little  seasoning,  and  some-of  the  clarified  butter,  at 
the  bottom.  Then  put  in  the  venison,  and  fill  up  the 
pots  with  clarified  butter,  an  inch  above  the  meat. 
When  it  is  thoroughly  cold,  tie  it  down  with  dou- 
ble paper,  and  lay  a tile  on  the  top.  They  will 
keep  six  or  eight  months.  When  the  venison  is  wanted 
for  use,  put  a pot  of  it  for  a minute  into  boiling  water, 
and  it  will  come  out  whole.  Let  it  stand  till  cold, 
stick  it  round  with  bay-leaves,  a sprig  at  the  top,  and 
serve  it. 

Eels. 

Cut  an  eel  open,  take  out  the  bones,  cut  off  the 
head  and  tail,  and  lay  the  eel  flat  on  the  dresser. 
Shred  sage  as  fine  as  possible,  and  mix  it  with  black 
pepper  beaten,  some  nutmeg  grated,  and  some  salt. 
Lay  it  all  over  the  eel,  and  roll  it  up  hard  in  little 
cloths,  tying  it  tight  at  each  end.  Then  set  on 
water,  with  pepper  and  salt,  five  or  six  cloves,  three 
or  four  blades  of  mace,  and  a bay-leaf  or  two. 
Boil  these,  with  the  bones,  head,  and  tail ; then  take 
out  the  bones,  head,  and  tail,  and  put  in  the  eel. 
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Let  it  boil  till  tender,  then  take  it  out  of  the  liquor, 
and  boil  the  liquor  longer.  Take  it  off,  and  when 
cold,  put  it  to  the  eels;  but  do  not  take  off  the 
cloths  till  the  collars  are  to  be  used. 

* 

Salmon . 

Take  a side  of  salmon,  and  cut  off  a handful  of 
the  tail.  Wash  the  large  'piece,  and  dry  it  with  a 
cloth.  Rub  it  over  with  yolks  of  eggs,  and  make 
forcemeat  with  what  is  cut  off  the  tail ; take  oft* 
the  skin,  and  put  to  it  a handful  of  parboiled  oysters, 
a tail  or  two  of  lobsters,  the  yolks  of  three  or  four 
eggs  boiled  hard,  six  anchovies,  a large  handful  of 
sweet  herbs  chopped  small,  a little  salt,  chives,  mace, 
nutmeg,  pepper,  and  grated  bread.  Work  all  to- 
gether into  a body  with  yolks  of  eggs,  aed  lay  it 
with  a little  more  pepper  and  salt  all  over  the  sal- 
mon. Then  roll  it  into  a collar,  and  bind  it  w-ith 
broad  tape.  Boil  water,  salt,  and  vinegar,  and  then 
put  in  the  collars,  with  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
sliced  ginger,  and  nutmeg.  Boil  it  gently  near  two 
hours;  and  when  done,  take  it  up.  Put  it  into  a 
sousing-pan ; and  as  soon  as  the  pickle  is  cold,  put 
it  to  the  salmon,  and  let  it  stand  in  it  till  wanted  for 
use;  or  it  may  be  potted  after  it  is  boiled,  and  filled 
up  with  clarified  butter,  which  will  keep  it  good 
longer  than  the  other  way. 

MackareL 

Cut  the  mackarel,  slit  it  down  the  belly,  cut  off 
the  head,  and  take  out  the  bones  ; but  do  not  cut  it 
in  holes.  Lay  it  flat  upon  its  back,  season  it  with 
pepper,  salt,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  and  a handful  of 
parsley  shred  fine.  Strew  it  over  them,  roll  them 
tight,  and  tie  them  well  in  separate  cloths.  Boil 
them  gently  twenty  minutes  in  vinegar,  salf,  and 
w-atcr ; then  take  them  out,  put  them  into  a pot, 
and  pour  the  liquor  on  them.  The  next  day  take 
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the  cloth  off  the  fish,  put  a little  more  vinegar  to 
the  pickle,  and  keep  it  for  use. 

Mock  Brawn. 

Boil  four  ox  feet  very  tender,  and  pick  the  flesh 
entirely  from  the  bones ; boil  the  belly  piece  of 
pork  till  it  is  done  enough,  then  bone  it,  and 
roll  the  meat  of  the  feet  up  in  the  pork  very  tight; 
then  take  a strong  cloth,  with  coarse  tape,  and  roll 
it  round  very  tight ; tie  it  up  in  the  cloth,  boil  it  till 
it  is  so  tender  that  a straw  may  be  run  through  it. 
Let  it  be  hung  up  in  the  cloth  till  quite  cold  ; after 
which  put  it  into  cold  water  and  salt,  and  it  will  be 
fit  for  use. 


PICKLING. 

General  Rules. 

The  best  common  vinegar  may  be  in  general  used 
for  pickling;  it  should  be  put  into  a well-cleaned 
copper  or  brass-preserving  pan  just  before  i is  to  be 
put  over  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils  must  not  remain 
in  the  pan. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  many  arts  that  are  used 
to  preserve  the  ingredients  green,  if  the  vegetables 
are  gathered  fresh,  on  a dry  day,  when  in  season,  and 
the  following  recipes  are  strictly  attended  to. 

Stone  jars  are  best  for  keeping  pickles  in  ; a spoon 
should  always  be  used  to  take  them  out,  and  no 
kind  of  grease  or  fat  should  be  admitted  into  thejar, 
by  the  putting  in  of  a fork,  & c. 


Common  Vinegar. 

Dissolve  two  pounds  of  molasses  in  nine  quarts  of 
boiling  water,  pour  it  into  a vessel  containing  a quaO_ 
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tity  of  cowslips  ; when  cool,  add  a gill  of  yeast,  ex- 
pose it  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
months  bottle  it  for  use. 

IVine  Vinegar. 

Mix  a quantity  of  vinous  liquor  with  the  lees  or 
the  acid  stalks  of  the  vegetable  from  which  the  wine 
was  prepared  ; stir  it  frequently,  expose  it  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  in  a warm  place ; it  will  ferment, 
and  in  a fortnight  be  converted  into  vinegar. 

Cider  Vinegar. 

Ferment  new  cider  with  the  must  of  apples  in  a 
warm  room,  or  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  open  air,  and 
in  a week  or  ten  days  it  may  be  used. 

Elder-flower  Vinegar. 

Put  two  gallons  of  strong  ale  alegar  to  a peck  o^ 
the  pips  of  elder  flowers.  Set  it  in  the  sun  in  a stone 
jar  for  a fortnight,  and  then  filter  it  through  a flannel 
bag.  When  it  is  drawn  off,  put  it  into  small  bottles, 
in  which  it  will  preserve  its  flavour  better  than  in 
large  ones.  In  mixing  the  flowers  and  alegar  toge- 
ther, be  careful  not  to  drop  any  of  the  stalks  among 
the  pips. 


Gooseberry  Vinegar. 

Crush  with  the  hands  in  a tub  the  ripest  goose- 
berries that  can  be  got,  to  every  peck  of  which 
put  two  gallons  of  good  water.  Mix  all  well  to- 
gether, and  let  them  work  for  three  weeks.  Stir 
them  up  three  or  four  times  a day,  then  strain  the 
liquor  through  a hair  sieve,  and  put  to  every  gallon 
a pound  of  brown  sugar,  a pound  of  treacle,  a spoon- 
ful of  fresh  barm,  and  work  it  three  or  four  days  in 
the  same  tub  well  washed.  Run  it  into  iron-hooped 
barrels,  let  it  stand  twelve  months,  and  then  draw  it 
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into  bottles  for  use.  This  is  far  superior  to  white 
wine  vinegar. 

Tarragon  Vinegar. 

Strip  off  the  leaves  of  tarragon  as  it  is  blooming, 
and  to  every  pound  of  leaves  put  a gallon  of  strong 
wine  vinegar  in  a stone  jug,  to  ferment  for  a fort- 
night. Then  run  it  through  a flannel  bag,  and  to 
every  four  gallons  of  vinegar  put  half  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  dissolved  in  cider.  Mix  it  well,  put  it  into 
large  bottles,  and  let  it  stand  a month  to  fine.  Then 
rack  it  off  into  pint  bottles,  and  use  it  as  it  is 
wanted. 

Essence  of  Vinegar. 

During  an  intense  frost  expose  vinegar  to  the 
weather  in  ^basins  or  shallow  vessels,  the  watery 
parts  will  become  ice,  but  the  spirit  will  remain  flu- 
id. Repeatedly  expose  the  fluid  as  it  is  obtained, 
and  if  it  be  a very  cold  season,  a pint  of  strong  vine- 
gar will  be  reduced  by  the  frequent  exposure,  to 
about  a table-spoonful  of  a fine  flavoured  essence, 
and  very  pungent.  It  is  a most  excellent  sauce  for 
fish,  but  particularly  for  lobsters  and  oysters. 

Walnut  Catsup. 

Put  what  quantity  of  walnuts  you  please  into  jars, 
cover  them  with  cold  strong  ale  alegar,  and  tie  them 
close  for  twelve  months.  Then  take  out  the  walnuts, 
and  to  every  gallon  of  the  liquor  put  two  heads  of 
garlic,  half  a pound  of  anchovies,  a quart  of  red 
wine,  and  of  mace,  cloves,  long,  black,  and  Jamaica 
pepper,  and  ginger,  an  ounce  of  each.  Boil  all  together 
till  the  liquor  be  reduced  to  half  the  quantity,  and 
the  next  day  bottle  it  for  use.  It  will  be  good  in 
fish  sauce,  or  stewed  beef;  and  the  longer  it  is  kept, 
the  better  it  will  be. 
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Onions. 

Peel  small  button  onions  into  milk  and  water,  in 
which  put  plenty  of  salt;  when  it  boils  strain  the 
onions,  wipe  them  dry,  and  put  them  into  glasses. 
Have  ready  cold  white  wine  vinegar,  in  which  whole 
white  pepper,  ginger,  mace,  and  slices  of  horseradish 
have  been  boiled.  Pour  it  over  the  onions,  and  co- 
ver them  with  bladder  and  leather. 

Mushrooms. 

Take  a sufficient  quantity  of  double  distilled  white 
wine  vinegar  to  cover  the  mushrooms  ; add  to  it 
whole  white  pepper,  ginger,  mace,  peeled  eschalots, 
and  a small  quantity  of  garlic  if  approved  ; boil  all 
together  ten  minutes  and  let  it  stand  till  cold.  Peel 
fresh  forced  button  mushrooms  into  water,  wash, 
strain,  and  put  them  into  a stewpan.  To  a quart  of 
mushrooms  add  the  juice  of  a lemon  and  a table- 
spoonful of  salt.  Cover  the  pan  close,  set  it  over  a 
fire,  and  when  the  liquor  is  sufficiently  drawn  from 
the  mushrooms,  put  the  whole  into  glasses,  and  cover 
them  with  the  pickle.  Tie  bladder  and  w'hite  lea- 
ther over  the  glasses. 

- < s 

The  pickle  for  onions  and  mushrooms  of  double 
distilled  white  wine  vinegar,  is  in  this  instance  re- 
quisite to  preserve  them  white.  It  is  recommended 
that  they  be  put  into  small  jars  or  glasses  for  use  ; for 
if  exposed  to  the  air  but  for  a short  space  of  time, 
they  will  discolour. 


Beet  Roots. 

Boil  them  till  three  parts  done,  and  cut  them  into 
slices  of  an  inch  thick.  Boil  for  twenty  minutes  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  vinegar  to  cover  them,  and  add  all- 
spice, cloves,  mace,  black  pepper,  slices  of  horseradish, 
some  onions,  eschalots,  a little  pounded  ginger,  some 
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salt,  and  a few  bay  leaves.  Strain  it,  and  when  the 
pickle  is  cold  add  a little  bruised  cochineal.  Put  the 
slices  of  beet  into  jars,  then  the  pickle,  put  a little 
sweet  oil  on  the  top,  and  tie  the  jars  down  close. 

When  the  beet  is  wanted,  mix  W'ell  together  sweet 
oil,  mustard,  some  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  roots 
were  pickled,  and  a very  little  sifted  sugar.  Lay  the 
slices  in  a deep  plate  and  pour  the  oil,  &c.  over. 

Artichoke  Bottoms. 

Boil  six  fresh  and  sound  artichokes  just  enough 
to  take  the  leaves  and  chokes  away;  then  trim  and 
lay  them  in  salt  and  water ; after  which,  boil  for  five 
minutes  a sufficient  quantity  of  vinegar  to  cover 
them,  in  which  put  whole  allspice,  black  pepper, 
ginger,  mace,  cloves,  eschalots,  salt,  a few  bay  leaves, 
and  some  slices  of  horseradish.  Drain  and  wipe  the 
bottoms  dry,  put  them  into  jars,  add  the  liquor  and 
ingredients,  and  tie  them  down  close.  When  used, 
serve  them  up  in  a deep  plate  with  a little  of  the  pic- 
kle, oil,  and  mustard  mixed  with  it. 

Large  Cucumbers  as  Mangoes . 

Peel  them  very  thin,  cut  them  into  halves,  throw 
, the  seeds  away,  and  lay  the  cucumbers  in  salt  for  a 
day.  Then  wipe  them  dry,  fill  them  with  mustard- 
\ seed,  peeled  eschalots,  garlic,  small  slips  of  horse- 
r radish,  and  mace,  and  tie  them  round  with  twine  • 
put  them  into  jars,  pour  over  some  boiling  liquor 
made  as  for  Indian  pickle  or  gherkins,  and  cover  them 
down  close  till  fit  for  use. 

Red  Cabbage. 

:0 1 * 

> ! ^ut:  a fresh  light  red  cabbage  into  slips,  wash  them 
j c ean>  ar)d  put  them  into  a pan  with  plenty  of  salt  for 
i,  twoda)s.  Then  boil  together  for  half  an  hour  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  vinegar  to  cover  the  cabbage^ 
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with  bruised  black  pepper,  mace,  allspice,  cloves, 
ginger,  nutmeg,  and  mustard  seed,  a middling  quan- 
tity of  each.  Strain  the  vinegar  and  ingredients,  and 
let  them  stand  till  cold  ; add  a little  bruised  cochi- 
neal, drain  the  cabbage  on  a large  sieve  till  dry,  put 
it  into  the  jars,  add  the  pickle,  and  tie  it  down  close  ,- 
or  the  liquor  may  be  poured  over  the  cabbage  boiling 
hot ; and  when  cold,  before  the  jars  are  tied  down, 
add  a little  bruised  cochineal.  By  the  latter  method 
the  cabbage  will  be  sooner  fit  for  use. 

Onions  may  be  peeled  and  done  whole  in  the  same 
manner,  and  mixed  with  red  cabbage. 

Tongues , $c. 

Take  large  tongues  perfectly  fresh,  cut  some  of 
the  roots  away,  make  an  incision  in  the  under  part, 
rub  them  well  with  common  salt,  and  lay  them  in  a 
tub  or  pan  close  covered  for  four  days.  Then  pound 
together  two  parts  of  saltpetre,  one  part  of  common 
salt,  one  part  of  bay  salt,  and  one  part  of  moist  su- 
gar. Rub  the  tongues  well  with  the  mixture,  put 
all  into  the  pan,  and  turn  them  every  two  days  till 
pickled  enough,  which  will  be  in  ten  days. 

N.  B.  Pigs'1  faces  and  hams  may  be  done  in  the  same 
manner,  but  according  to  their  size  let  them  lie  in 
the  different  pickles  for  longer  periods,  and  when 
w-dt^pickled  smoke  them.  If  it  be  wished  to  have 
ij^pnx  of  a Westphalian  flavour,  add  some  socho  to 
the  pickle. 


Indian  Pickle. 

Pick  large  fresh  cauliflowers,  in  the  month  of  July, 
into  small  pieces,  wash  them  clean,  put  them  into  a 
pan  with  plenty  of  salt  over  them  for  three  days; 
then  drain  and  lay  them  separately  to  dry  in  the  sun, 
repeatedly  turning  them  till  almost  brown,  which 
will  require  several  days.  Then  put  plenty  of  whole 
finger,  slices  of  horseradish,  peeled  garlic,  whole 
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pepper,  peeled  eschalots  and  onions,  into  salt  and 
water  for  one  night;  drain  and  dry  them  also;  and 
when  the  ingredients  are  ready,  boil  more  than  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  vinegar  to  cover  them,  and  to  two 
quarts  of  it  add  an  ounce  of  the  best  pale  turmeric, 
and  put  the  flowers  and  the  other  ingredients  into 
stone  jars,  pour  the  vinegar  boiling  hot  over,  cover 
them  till  the  next  day,  then  boil  the  pickle  again, 
and  the  same  on  the  third  day  ; after  which  fill  the 
jars  with  liquor,  cover  them  close  with  bladder  and 
white  leather,  and  set  them  in  a dry  place. 

The  following  articles  may  be  pickled  in  the  same 
way ; white  cabbage  cut  into  half  quarters,  whole  French 
beans , heads  of  celery , heads  of  asparagus,  onions 
whole  or  sliced,  or  pickling  melons  peeled  thin,  cut 
into  halves,  and  formed  like  an  Indian  mango. 

Cucumbers  for  Winter  Use,  for  Sauces . 

Take  fresh  gathered  middling-sized  cucumbers, 
put  them  into  ajar,  have  ready  half  vinegar  half 
water,  and  some  salt,  a sufficient  quantity  to  cover 
them,  make  it  boiling  hot,  and  pour  it  over  them ; add 
sweet  oil,  cover  the  jars  down  close  with  bladder 
and  leather,  and  set  them  in  a dry  place. 


Mushrooms  for  Sauces. 

Peel  button  forced  mushrooms,  wash  and  boil 
them  till  half  done  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  salt 
and  water  to  cover  them  ; then  drain  and  dry  them 
in  the  sun,  boil  the  liquor  with  different  spices,  put 
the  mushrooms  into  a jar,  pour  the  boiling  pickle 
over  them,  add  sweet  oil,  and  tie  them  over  with 
bladder,  &c. 
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Walnuts , Love  Apples , Barberries , Capsicums, 

French  Beans,  Nasturtiums,  and  Cucumbers. 

Lay  gherkins,  not  too  large,  in  a strong  brine  of 
salt  and  water  for  three  days,  then  wipe  them  dry, 
and  put  them  into  stone  jars.  Then  put  a sufficient 
quantity  of  vinegar  to  cover  them  into  a preserving 
pan,  add  plenty  of  whole  ginger  and  black  pepper, 
a middling  quantity  of  mace,  allspice,  and  cloves, 
some  slices  of  horse-radish,  peeled  onions,  eschalots, 
and  a ,small  quantity  of  garlic.  Boil  these  for  ten 
minutes,  and  pour  them  with  the  liquor  over  the 
articles  which  are  pickling;  cover  the  jars  with 
cabbage  leaves  and  a plate,  set  them  in  a warm  place, 
the  next  day  drain  the  liquor  from  them,  boil  it, 
and  pour  over  them  again : and  if  on  the  third  day 
they  are  not  green  enough,  boil  the  vinegar  again*; 
pour  it  over,  and  when  cold,  tie  bladder  and  white 
leather  over  the  jars,  and  set  them  in  a dry  place. 

In  the  same  way  pickling  melons  may  be  done, 
peeled  very  thin  and  quartered. 

Currants. 

Boil  a quart  of  double  distilled  white  wine  vinegar, 
half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  some  whole  ginger,  an 
ounce  of  salt,  and  a pint  of  red  currant  juice,  all 
together ; skim  it  clean,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold. 
Then  pick  and  put  some  best  ripe  red  currants  into 
glasses,  fill  them  with  the  pickle,  and  cover  them 
down  close  with  bladder  and  leather. 

Barberries. 

Bruise  and  strain  ripe  barberries,  and  to  a pint 
pf  juice  add  three  pints  of  vinegar,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  an  ounce  of  salt,  and  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  pounded  and  sifted  ginger.  Boil 
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all  together,  skim  it  clean,  and  put  bunches  of  the 
best  ripe  barberries  into  jars,  pour  the  piGkle  over 
boiling  hot,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold , add  a little 
bruised  cochineal,  and  tie  the  jars  over  close. 

Bunches  of  currants  may  be  done  in  like  man- 
1 ner' 

Sour  Croat. 

Cut  in  halves  large  white  cabbages,  when  in  sea- 
son, and  then  into  slips  ; wash  them  clean,  and 
drain  them  dry.  After  which  put  into  a tub  a layer 
of  cabbage,  then  a layer  of  salt,  afterwards  a small 
quantity  of  pounded  and  sifted  coriander  seeds,  and 
so  on  alternately  ; when  the  tub  is  nearly  full,  put 
a weight  over  to  press  it  well,  and  set  it  in  a cold  dry 
place,  covered  with  a coarse  cloth.  When  wanted 
for  use,  put  some  of  the  cabbage  into  boiling  water 
over  a fire  for  five  minutes,  and  strain  it.  Have 
ready  pieces  of  salted  bouillie  beef,  of  a quarter  of 
a pound  each,  nearly  boiled  enough ; likewise  some 
pieces  of  pickled  pork  of  the  same  number  and 
weight.  Put  them  into  a stewpan,  add  the  cabbage, 
fresh  butter,  a little  vinegar,  onions  sliced  very 
thin,  some  whole  pepper,  allspice,  and  mace,  tied 
in  a bit  of  cloth.  Stew  all  till  tender,  take  out  the 
spices,  season  the  cabbage  with  Cayenne  pepper, 
and  serve  it  up  with  fried  onions  and  fried  sausages 
round  the  crout. 

Mushroom  Catsup. 

Take  mushrooms  either  natural  or  forced,  the 
latter  will  prove  the  best,  and  cut  off  part  of  the 
stalk  towards  the  root.  Wash  them  clean,  drain 
them,  then  bruise  them  a little  in  a marble  mortar, 
put  them  into  an  earthen  vessel,  with  a middling 
quantity  of  salt,  for  four  days,  and  then  strain  them 
through  a tamis  cloth.  When  the  sediment  is  set- 
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tied,  pouf  the  liquor  into  a stewpan,  and  to  every 
pint  of  juice  add  half  agill  of  red  port,  a little  whole 
allspice,  cloves,  mace,  and  pepper.  Boil  them  to- 
gether for  twenty  minutes,  then  skim  and  strain  the 
catsup,  and  when  cold  put  it  into  small  bottles,  and 
cork  them  close  for  use. 

Mushroom  Powder • 

Procure  the  largest  and  thickest  buttons  you  can 
get,  peel  them,  and  cut  off  the  root  end,  but  do 
not  wash  them.  Spread  them  separately  on  pewter 
dishes*  and  set  them  in  a slow  oven  to  dry.  Let 
the  liquor  dry  up  into  the  mushrooms,  as  that  will 
make  the  powder  much  stronger,  and  let  them  con- 
tinue in  the  oven  till  they  will  powder.  Then  beat 
them  in  a marble  mortar,  and  sift  them  through  a 
fine  sieve,  with  a little  Cayenne  pepper  and  pounded 
mace.  Keep  it  in  a dry  closet,  well  bottled  for  use. 

Lemon  Pickle. 

Grate  off  very  thin  the  outer  rinds  of  two  do- 
zen of  lemons,  and  cut  the  lemons  into  four  quar- 
ters, but  leave  the  bottoms  whole.  Rub  on  them 
equally  half  a pound  of  bay  salt,  and  spread  them 
on  a large  pewter  dish.  Put  them  into  a cool  oven, 
or  let  them  dry  gradually  by  the  fire,  till  all  the 
juice  be  dried  into  the  peels.  Then  put  them  into 
a well-glazed  pitcher,  with  an  ounce  of  mace,  half 
an  ounce  of  cloves  beaten  fine,  an  ounce  of  nutmegs 
cut  into  thin  slices,  four  ounces  of  peeled  garlic, 
and  half  a pint  of  mustard  seed  a little  bruised,  and 
tied  in  a muslin  rag.  Pour  over  two  quarts  of  boil- 
ing white  wine  vinegar,  and  close  the  pitcher  up 
well.  Let  it  stand  by  the  fire  five  or  six  days,  shake 
it  well  every  day,  then  tie  it  up,  and  let  it  stand 
three  months  ; then  put  the  pickle  and  lemon  in 
a hair  sieve,  press  them  well  to  get  out  the  liquor. 
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and  let  it  stand*  another  day.  Then  pour  off  the 
fine,  and  bottle  it ; let  the  other  stand  three  or  four 
days,  and  it  will  fine  itself.  Then  pour  off  the  fine 
and  bottle  it,  and  let  it  stand  again  to  fine ; and 
so  proceed  till  the  whole  be  thus  bottled  off.  It 
may  be  used  in  any  white  sauce,  and  is  very  good 
for  fish  sauce  and  made  dishes.  A tea-spoonful  will 
be  sufficient  for  white  sauce,  and  double  the  quan- 
tity for  brown  sauce  for  a fowl.  It  gives  a fine 
flavour  to  whatever  it  is  used  in  ; but  must  be  put 
in  before  the  sauce  is  thickened,  or  any  cream  put 
in,  lest  it  should  make  it  curdle. 

Cucumbers. 

Get  them  as  free  from  spots  as  possible,  and  as 
small  as  you  can.  Put  them  into  strong  salt  and 
water  for  nine  or  ten  days,  or  till  quite  yellow,  and 
stir  them  twice  a day  at  least,  or  they  will  grow  soft. 
Then  pour  the  water  from  them,  and  cover  them 
with  plenty  of  vine  leaves.  Set  the  water  over  the 
fire,  and  when  it  boils,  pour  it  over  them,  and  set 
them  upon  the  hearth  to  keep  warm.  When  nearly 
cold,  make  it  boiling  hot  again,  and  pour  it  upon 
them.  Proceed  in  this  manner  till  they  are  of  a 
fine  green,  which  they  will  be  in  four  or  five  times 
repeating.  Keep  them  well  covered  with  vine  leaves, 
with  a cloth  and  a dish  on  the  top,  to  keep  in 
the  steam,  which  will  help  to  green  them  the  sooner. 
When  green,  put  them  in  a hair  sieve  to  drain, 
and  then  make  the  following  pickle : to  every  two 
quarts  of  white  wine  vinegar  put  half  an  ounce  of 
mace,  ten  or  twelve  cloves,  an  ounce  of  ginger  cut 
into  slices,  the  same  of  black  pepper,  and  a handful 
of  salt.  Boil  them  all  together  for  five  minutes, 
pour  it  hot  on  the  pickles,  and  tie  them  down  with 
a bladder  for  use.  They  may  be  pickled  with  ale, 
alegar,  or  distilled  vinegar,  and  three  or  four  cloves 
ol  garlic  or  eschalots  may  be  added, 
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Cucumbers  in  Slices. 

Slice  large  cucumbers  before  they  are  too  rip®,  of 
the  thickness  of  a crown  piece,  and  put  them  into 
a pewter  dish.  To  every  dozen  of  cucumbers  slice 
two  large  onions  thin,  and  put  a handful  of  salt 
between  every  row.  Cover  them  with  another  pew- 
ter dish,  and  let  them  stand  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  throw  them  into  a cullender,  and  drain  them 
well ; put  them  into  a jar,  cover  them  over  with 
white  wine  vinegar,  and  let  them  stand  four  hours. 
Pour  the  vinegar  from  them  into  a saucepan,  and 
boil  it  with  a little  salt ; add  to  the  cucumbers  a 
little,  mace,  whole  pepper,  a large  piece  of  ginger 
sliced,  and  pour  on  them  the  boiling  vinegar.  Cover 
them  close,  and  when  cold  tie  them  down,  and  in  a 
few  days  they  may  be  used. 

Walnuts  pickled  black. 

Have  them  from  the  tree  before  the  shells  are  hard* 
which  may  be  known  by  running  a pin  into  them, 
and  gather  them  when  the  sun  is  hot.  Put  them 
into  strong  sak  and  water  nine  days,  and  stir  them 
twice  a day,  observing  to  change  the  salt  and  water 
every  three  days.  Put  them  into  a hair  sieve,  and 
let  them  stand  in  the  air  till  they  are  black.  Put 
them  into  strong  stone  jars,  and  pour  boiling  alegar 
over  them.  Cover  them  up,  and  let  them  stand  till 
cold  ; then  boil  the  alegar  three;  times  more,  pour- 
ing it  each  time  on  the  walnuts,  and  permitting  it 
to  grow  cold  between  every  boiling.  Tie  them  down 
with  paper  and  a bladder  over  them,  and  let  them 
stand  two  months,  then  take  them  out  of  the  ale- 
gar, and  make  for  them  the  following  pickle:  to 
every  two  quarts  of  alegar  put  half  an  ounce  of 
mace,  and  the  same  of  cloves ; of  black  pepper,  ot 
Jamaica  pepper,  ginger,  and  long  pepper,  an  ounce 
each,Fand  two  ounces  of  common  salt.  Boil  it  ten 
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minutes,  pour  it  hot  oil  the  walnuts,  and  tie  them 
down  with  paper  and  a bladder  for  use. 

Walnuts  p i c li  l c d zvhite. 

Procure  them  of  the  largest  size,  pare  them  thin 
till  the  white  appear,  and  throw  them  into  spring- 
water,  and  a handful  of  salt  as  you  do  them.  Let 
them  stand  in  it  six  hours,  and  put  a thin  board  upon 
them  to  keep  them  under  the  water  •,  then  seta  stew- 
pan  with  some  clean  spring  water  on  a charcoal  fire. 
Take  the  nuts  out  of  the  water,  put  them  into  the 
stewpan,  and  let  them  simmer  four  or  five  minutes, 
but  not  boil  : have  ready  a pan  of  spring  water, 
with  a handful  of  white  salt  in  it,  and  stir  it  till  the 
salt  melts;  then  take  the  nuts  out  of  the  stew- 
pan  with  a wooden  ladle  or  spoon,  and  put  them  into 
the  cold  water  and  salt.  Let  them  stand  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  with  the  board  lying  on  them  to  keep 
them  down  as  before;  for  if  they  are  not  under  the 
liquor  they  will  turn  black.  Lay  them  on  a cloth, 
and  cover  them  with  another  to  dry  ; carefully  rub 
them  with  a soft  cloth,  and  put  them  into  a jar,  with 
blades  of  mace  and  nutmeg  sliced  thin.  Mix  the 
spice  between  the  nuts,  and  pour  distilled  vinegar 
over  them.  When  the  jar  is  full,  pour  mutton  fat 
on  them,  and  tie  them  close  down  with  a bladder  and 
leather,  to  keep  out  the  air. 

Walnuts  pickled  of  an  Olive  Colour. 

Put  walnuts  into  strong  ale  alegar,  tie  them 
down  under  a bladder  and  paper  to  keep  out  the  air, 
and  let  them  stand  twelve  months  ; then  take  them 
out  of  the  alegar,  and  make  for  them  a pickle  of 
strong  alegar.  To  every  quart,  put  half  an  ounce 
of  Jamaica  pepper,  the  same  of  long  pepper,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  same  of  cloves,  a 
head  of  garlic,  and  a little  salt ; boil  them  all  together 
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five  or  six  minutes,  and  then  pour  it  upon  the  wal- 
nuts. As  it  gets  cold,  boil  it  again  three  times,  and 
pour  it  on  again  ; then  tie  them  down  wdth  a bladder 
and  paper  over,  and  if  the  alegar  is  good,  they  will 
keep  several  years,  without  either  changing  colour  or 
growing  soft.  Very  good  catsup  may  be  made  of 
the  alegar  that  comes  from  the  w'alnuts,  by  adding 
a pound  of  anchovies,  an  ounce  of  cloves,  the  same 
of  long  and  of  black  pepper,  a head  of  garlic,  and 
half  a pound  of  common  salt,  to  every  gallon  of  al- 
legar  : boil  it  till  half  reduced,  and  skim  it  well  ; 
then  bottle  it  for  use,  and  it  will  keep  a great  while. 

IFalnuts  pickled  green. 

Have  the  large  double  or  French  walnuts,  gathered 
before  the  shells  are  hard.  Wrap  them  singly  in 
vine  leaves,  put  a few  vine-leaves  in  the  bottom  of 
thejar,  and  nearly  fill  it  with  walnuts.  Take  care 
they  do  not  touch  one  another,  and  put  a good  many 
leaves  over  them.  Fill  the  jar  with  good  alegar, 
cover  them  close  that  the  air  cannot  get  in,  and  let 
them  stand  three  weeks;  then  pour  the  alegar  from 
them,  put  fresh  leaves  pn  the  bottom  of  another  jar, 
takeout  the  walnuts,  and  wrap  them  separately  in 
fresh  leaves  as  quick  as  possible.  Put  them  into  the 
jar  with  a good  many  leaves  over  them,  and  fill  it 
with  white  wine  vinegar.  Let  them  stand  three 
W'eeks,  pour  olf  the  vinegar,  and  wrap  them  as  be- 
fore with  fresh  leaves  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the 
jar.  Take  fresh  white  wine  vinegar,  put  salt  in  it 
till  it  will  bear  an  egg,  and  add  to  it  mace,  cloves, 
nutmeg,  and  garlic;  boil  it  eight  minutes,  and  then 
pour  it  on  the  walnuts.  Tie  them  close  with  paper 
and  a bladder,  and  Set  them  by  for  use.  Take  care 
to  keep  them  covered,  and  when  any  are  taken  out 
for  use,  do  not  put  those  back  again  that  may  not 
have  been  used, 
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Kidney  Beans. 

Put  young  small  beans  into  strong  salt  and  water 
for  three  days,  stirring  them  two  or  three  times  each 
day  ; then  put  them  into  a pan  with  vine-leaves  both 
under  and  over  them,  and  pour  on  them  the  water 
they  came  from.  Cover  them  close,  and  set  them 
over  a slow  fire  till  of  a very  fine  green  ; then  put 
them  into  a hair-sieve  to  drain,  and  make  a pickle 
for  them  of  white  wine  vinegar,  or  fine  ale  alegar. 
Boil  it  five  or  six  minutes  with  a little  rr.ace,  Jamaica 
and  long  pepper,  and  a race  or  two  of  ginger  sliced  ; 
then  pour  it  hot  upon  the  beans,  and  tie  them  down 
with  a bladder  and  paper  for  use. 


Purple  Cabbage. 


1 


Take  two  cauliflowers,  two  red  cabbages,  half  a 
peck  of  kidney-beans,  six  sticks  with  six  cloves  of 
garlic  on  each  stick ; wash  all  well,  give  them  one 
boil  up,  then  drain  them  on  a sieve,  and  lay  them 
leaf  by  leaf  upon  a large  table,  and  salt  them  with 
bay-salt  ; lay  them  to  dry  in  the  sun,  or  in  a slow 
oven,  until  as  dry  as  cork  ; then  boil  a gallon  of 
the  best  vinegar,  with  one  quart  of  water,  a handful 
of  salt,  and  an  ounce  of  pepper;  let  it  stand  till  cold, 
then  take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  ginger  cut  in 
pieces,  salt  it,  and  let  it  stand  a week ; take  half  a 
pound  of  mustard-seed,  wash  it,  and  lay  it  to  dry  ; 
then  bruise  half  of  it,  and  lay  in  the  jar  a roW  of 
cabbage,  a row  of  cauliflowers  and  beans,  and  throw 
betwixt  every  row  the  mustard  seed,  some  black  pep- 
per, Jamaica  pepper,  and  ginger ; mix  an  ounce  of 
turmeric  powdered,  and  put  it  in  the  pickle,  which 
pour  over  all.  It  is  best  when  made  two  years, 
though  it  may  be  used  the  first  year. 


Codlings- 

O 

Codlings  must  be  gathered  when  about  the  size  of  a 
Urge  French  walnut.  Put  them  into  a pan  with  a 
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great  many  vine  leaves  at  the  bottom,  and  cover  them 
well  with  them.  Set  them  over  a very  slow 
fire  till  they  will  peel  off,  and  then  take  them  care- 
fully up  in  a hair-sieve  ; peel  them  with  a penknife, 
and  put  them  into  the  same  pot  again,  with  the  vine- 
leaves  and  water  as  before.  Cover  them  close!  and 
set  them  over  a slow  fire  till  of  a fine  green  ; then 
drain  them  through  a hair- sieve,  and  when  cold,  put 
them  into  distilled  vinegar.  Pour  a little  mutton 
fat  on  the  top,  and  with  a bladder  and  paper  tie  them 
down  close  for  use. 

Golden  Pippins , 

Procure  pippins  free  from  spots  and  bruises  ; put 
them  into  a preserving-pan  with  cold  spring  water, 
and  set  them  on  a charcoal  fire.  Keep  them  stirring 
with  a wooden  spqpn  till  they  will  peel,  but  do  not 
let  them  boil.  When  done,  peel  them,  and  put 
them  into  the  water  again,  with  a quarter  of,a  pint 
of  the  best  vinegar,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
alum.  Cover  them  close  with  a pewter  dish,  and 
set  them  on  the  charcoal  fire,  but  not  to  boil.  Let 
them  stand,  turning  them  now  and  then,  till  they 
look  green  ; then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on  a 
cloth  till  cold  ; then  put  to  them  the  following 
pickle  : to  every  gallon  of  vinegar  put  two  ounces  of 
mustard  seed,  two  or  three  heads  of  garlic,  a good 
deal  of  ginger  sliced,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  mace, 
and  nutmeg.  Mix  the  pickle  well  together,  pour  it 
over  the  pippins,  and  cover  them  clo^e  for  use. 

Gherkins. 

Have  a large  earthen  pan  with  spring  water  in  it, 
and  to  every  gallon  of  water  put  two  pounds  of  salt. 
Mix  them  well  together,  and  throw  in  five  hundred 
gherkins.  In  two  hours  take  them  out,  and  put  them 
to  drain  very  dry,  and  then  put  them  into  a jar.  Put 
into  a pot  a gallon  of  the  best  white  wine  vinegaf 
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half  an  ounce  of  cloves  and  mace,  an  ounce  of  alL 
spice,  the  same  quantity  of  mustard  seed,  a stick  of 
horse-radish  cut  in  slices,  six  bay-leaves,  two  or 
three  races  of  ginger,  a nutmeg  cut  in  pieces,  and 
a handful  of  salt  ; boil  up  all  together,  and  pour  it 
over  the  gherkins.  Cover  them  close  down,  and  let 
them  stand  twenty-four  hours ; then  put  them  in 
the  pot,  and  let  them  simmer  till  green  ; but  do 
not  let  them  boil,  as  that  will  spoil  them.  Put  them 
into  ajar,  and  cover  them  close  till  cold.  Tie  them 
over  with  a bladder  and  leather,  and  put  them  in  a 
cold  dry  place. 

Peaches , Nectarines , and  Apricots . 

Peaches  must  be  gathered  when  they  are  at  theif 
full  growth,  and  just  before  they  are  ripe,  but  be 
sure  they  are  not  bruised.  Take  as  much  spring 
water  as  will  cover  them,  and  make  it  salt  enough  to 
bear  an  egg,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  bay  and  com- 
mon salt.  Lay  in  the  peaches,  and  put  a thin  board 
over  them  to  keep  them  under  the  water.  Let  them 
stand  three  days,  then  take  them  out,  wipe  them 
carefully  with  a fine  soft  cloth,  and  lay  them  in  a jar. 
Take  as  much  white  wine  vinegar  as  will  fill  the  jar, 
and  to  every  gallon  put  a pint  of  the  best  well  made 
mustard,  two  or  three  heads  of  garlic,  a good  deal 
of  ginger  sliced,  and  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  mace, 
and  nutmeg.  Mix  the  pickle  well  together,  and 
pour  it  over  the  peaches.  Tie  them  up  close,  and 
they  will  be  fit  to  eat  in  two  months.  Nectarines 
and  apricots  are  pickled  in  the  same  manner. 

Radish  Pods. 

Put  radish  pods  (which  must  be  gathered  when 
quite  young)  into  salt  and  water  all  night;  then 
boil  the  salt  .and  water  they  were  laid  in,  pour  it 
on  the  pods,  and  cover  the  jar  close  to  keep  in  the 
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steam.  When  nearly  cold,  make  it  boiling  hot, 
and  pour  it  on  again,  and  keep  doing  so  till  the  pods 
are  quite  green;  then  put  them  into  a sieve  to  drain, 
and  make  a pickle  for  them  of  white  wine  vinegar, 
with  a little  macc,  ginger,  long  pepper,  and  horse- 
radish. Pour  it  boiling  hot  upon  the  pods,  and 
when  almost  cold,  make  the  vinegar  twice  as  hot  as 
before,  and  pour  it  upon  them.  Tie  them  down 
with  a bladder,  and  put  them  by  for  use. 

Parsley  pickled  green. 

Have  strong  salt  and  water  that  will  bear  an  egg, 
and  throw  into  it  a large  quantity  of  curled  parsley. 
Let  it  stand  a week,  then  drain  it,  make  a fresh  salt 
and  wrater  as  before,  and  let  it  stand  another  week ; 
then  drain  it  again,  put  it  into  spring  water,  and 
change  it  three  days  "successively  ; after  that  scald  it 
in  hard  water  till  it  becomes  green,  take  it  out,  drain 
it  quite  dry,  and  boil  a quart  of  distilled  vinegar  a 
few  minutes,  with  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  a 
nutmeg  sliced,  and  an  eschalot  or  two.  When  quite 
cold,  pour  it  on  the  parsley,  with  two  or  three  slices 
of  horse-radish,  and  keep  it  for  use. 

Elder  Buds. 

The  elder  buds  must  be  gathered  when  about  the 
size  of  hop  buds ; put  them  into  strong  salt  and 
water  for  nine  days,  and  stir  them  two  or  three  times 
a day.  Put  them  into  a pan,  cover  them  with  vine 
leaves,  and  pour  on  them  the  water  they  came  out  of. 
Set  them  over  a slow  fire  till  quite  green,  and  then 
make  a pickle  for  them  of  alegar,  a little  mace,  a 
few  eschalots,  and  some  ginger  sliced.  Boil  therp 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  pour  it  upon  the  buds ; 
then  tic  them  down,  and  keep  them  in  a dry  place 
tor  use. 
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Elder  Shoots. 

Gather  elder  shoots,  when  of  the  thickness  of  a pipe 
shank,  and  put  them  into  salt  and  water  all  night. 
Then  place  them  in  stone  jars  in  layers,  and  between 
every  layer  strew  a little  mustard  seed,  scraped  horse- 
radish, a few  eschalots,  a little  white  beet-root,  and  a 
cauliflower  pulled  into  small  pieces.  Pour  boiling 
alegar  upon  it,  and  scald  it  three  times.  Keep  it  in 
a dry  place,  with  a leather  tied  over  it. 

Grapes. 

Take  grapes  when  full  grown,  but  not  ripe,  cut 
them  into  small  bunches  fit  for  garnishing,  and  put 
them  into  a stone  jar,  with  vine-leaves  between  every 
layer  cf  grapes ; then  take  spring- w'ater,  as  much  as 
will  cover  them;  put  into  it  a pound  of  bay-salt, 
and  as  much  white  salt  as  will  make  it  bear  an  egg  ; 
dry  the  bay-salt  and  pound  it  before  put  in,  as  it 
will  melt  the  sooner.  Put  it  into  a pot,  and  boil  and 
skim  it  well ; but  take-  off  only  the  black  scum. 
When  boiled  a quarter  of  an  hour,  let  it  stand  to 
cool  and  settle ; and  when  almost  cold  pour  the  clear 
liquor  on  the  grapes,  lay  vine-leaves  on  the  top,  tic 
them  down  close  with  a linen  cloth,  and  cover  them 
with  a dish.  Let  them  stand  twenty- four  hours, 
then  take  them  out,  lay  them  on  a cloth,  cover 
them  over  with  another,  and  let  them  dry  between 
the  cloths ; then  take  two  quarts  of  vinegar,  a quart  of 
spring-water,  and  a pound  of  coarse  sugar ; boil  it 
a little,  skim  it  clean  as  it  boils,  and  let  it  stand  till 
quite  cold.  Dry  the  jar  with  a cloth,  put  fresh 
vine-leaves  at  the  bottom,  beween  every  bunch  of 
grapes,  and  on  the  top ; then  pour  the  clear 
pickle  on  the  grapes,  fill  the  jar  that  the  pickle  may 
be  above  the  grapes,  and  having  tied  a thin  piece  of 
board  in  a piece  of  flaiyiel,  lay  it  on  the  top  of  the 
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jar,  to  keep  the  grapes  under  the  liquor.  Tie  them  J 

down  with  a bladder  and  a leather  for  use. 


Cauliflowers . 

Pull  the  whitest  and  closest  cauliflowers  into 
bunches,  and  spread  them  on  an  earthen  dish.  Lay 
salt  all  over  them,  and  let  them  stand  for  three  days' 
to  bring  out  all  the  water  ; then  put  them  into  jars, 
and  pour  boilingsalt  and  water  upon  them.  Let  them 
stand-  all  night,  then  drain  them  into  a hair-sieve, 
and  put  them  into  glass  jars.  Fill  up  the  jars  with 
distilled  vinegar,  and  tie  them  down  close  for  use. 

Mushrooms . 

Put  the  smallest  mushrooms  that  can  be  had  into 
spring  water,  and  rub  them  with  a piece  of  new  flan- 
nel dipped  in  salt,  and  keep  throwing  them  into  cold 
water  as  done,  which  will  make  them  keep  their  co- 
lour ; then  put  them  into  a saucepan,  and  throw  a 
handful  of  salt  over  them.  Cover  them  close,  and 
set  them  over  the  fire  four  or  five  minutes,  or  till 
thoroughly  hot  and  the  liquor  is  drawn  out ; then 
Jay  them  between  two  clean  cloths  till  cold,  put  them 
into  glass  bottles,  and  fill  them  up  with  distilled  vi- 
negar. Put  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  eating  oil  into  every  bottle  ; cork  them 
close,  and  set  them  in  a cool  place..,-. f[f  distilled  vi- 
negar cannot  be  had,  use  white  wine  vinegar,  or  ale 
alegar  will  do ; but  it  must  be  boiled  with  a little 
mace,  salt,  and  a few  slices  of  ginger,  and  stand  till 
cold  before- put  on  the  mushrooms.  If  the  vine- 
gar or  alegar  be  too  sharp,  it  will  soften  the  mush- 
rooms, nor  will  they  keep  so  long,  nor  be  so  white. 

i ‘ * * * * 4 

Artichokes. 

Boil  young,  artichokes  as  soon  as  formed,  for  two 
or  three  minutes  in  strong  salt  and  water.  Lay  then\ 
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upon  a hair  sieve  to  drain,  and  when  cold,  put  them 
into  narrow-topped  jars  then  take  as  much  white- 
wine  vinegar  as  will  cover  them.  Boil  them  with  a 
blade  or  two  of  mace,  a few  slices  of  ginger;  and  a 
nutmeg;  cut  thin.  Put  it  on  them  while  hot,  and 
tie  them  down  close. 

Melon  Mangoes. 

Take  green  melons,  slit  them  two  thirds  up  the 
middle,  and  with  a spoon  take  all  the  seeds  out ; 
put  them  in  strong  spring  water  and  salt  for  twenty- 
four  hours  ; then  drain  them  in  a sieve,  and  mix 
half  a pound  of  white  mustard,  two  ounces  of  long 
pepper,  the  same  of  allspice,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves 
and  mace,  a good  quantity  of  garlic  and  horse- 
radish cut  in  slices,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
Cayenne  pepper.  Fill  the  seed-holes  full  of  this 
mixture  ; put  a small  skewer  through  the  end,  and 
tie  it  round  with  packthread  close  to  the  skewer ; 
put  them  in  a jar,  and  boil  up  vinegar  with  some  of 
the  mixture  in  it,  and  pour  it  over  the  melons ; cover 
them  close,  and  let  them  stand  till  next  day,  then 
green  them  the  same  as  gherkins.  Large  cucumbers 
may  be  done  in  the  same  way  ; tic  them  down  close 
when  cold,  and  keep  them  for  use. 

Cave&ch,  or  picklccl  Mackerel . 

Cut  six  large  mackerels  into  round  pieces  ; then 
take  an  ounce  of  beaten  pepper,  three  large  nutmegs, 
a little  mace,  and  a handful  of  salt.  Mix  the  salt 
and  beaten  spice  together  ; then  make  two  or  three 
holes  in  each  piece,  and  with  the  finger  thrust  the 
seasoning  into  the  holes.  Rub  the  piece  all  over 
with  the  seasoning,  fry  them  brown  in  oil,  and  let 
them  stand  till  cold  ; then  put  them  into  vinegar, 
and  cover  them  with  oil.  They  are  delicious  eating, 
and,  if  well  covered,  they  will  keep  a long  time. 
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Mock  Indian  Bamboo. 

At  the  beginning  or  middle  of  May,  take  the 
middle  of  the  stalks  of  young  shoots  of  elder.  Peel 
oft  the  outer  rind,  and  lay  them  all  night  in  a strong 
brine  of  salt  and  beer  ; dry  them  singly  in  a cloth, 
and  make  a pickle  of  an  equal  quantity  of  gooseber- 
ry vinegar  and  ale  alegar.  To  every  quart  of  pickle 
put  an  ounce  of  long  pepper,  the  same  quantity  of 
sliced  ginger,  a few  corns  of  Jamaica  pepper,,  and  a 
little  mace  ; boil  it,  and  pour  it  hot  upon  the  shoots, 
Stop  the  jar  close,  and  set  it  by  the  fire  side  for  24 
hours;  taking  care  to  stir  it  frequently,  and  keep  it 
for  use. 

Asparagus. 

Cut  off  the  white  ends  of  the  largest  asparagus, 
and  wash  the  green  ends  in  spring  water ; then  pul 
them  into  another  clean  water,  and  let  them  lie  two 
or  three  hours.  Put  into  a broad  stewpan,  full  of 
spring  water,  a large  handful  of  salt ; set  it  on  the 
fire, and  when  it  boils  put  in  the  asparagus  loose,  not 
many  at  a time,  lest  the  heads  break,  and  just  scald 
them ; then  take  them  out  with  a broad  skimmer, 
and  lay  them  on  a cloth  to  cool.  Make  a pickle 
with  a gallon  or  more,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
asparagus,  of  white  wine  vinegar,  and  an  ounce  of 
bay-salt ; boil  it,  and  put  the  asparagus  into  a jar. 
To  a gallon  of  pickle  put  two  nutmegs,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  mace,  and  the  same  quantity  of  whole 
white  pepper.  Pour  the  pickle  hot  over  the  aspara,- 
gus,  and  cover  them  with  a linen  cloth  three  or 
four  times  double.  When  they  have  stood  a week, 
boil  the  pickle  again  ; let  them  stand  a week  longer, 
then  boil  the  pickle  again,  and  pour  it  on  hot  as  be- 
fore. When  cold,  cover  them  close,  in  the  same 
manner  as  you  do  other  pickles  for  use. 
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O.r  Palates • 

Wash  the  palates  well  with  salt  and  water,  and 
put  them  into  a pipkin  with  some  clean  salt  and 
water.  When  ready  to  boil,  skim  them  well,  and 
put  to  them  as  much  pepper,  cloves,  and  maee  as 
will  give  them  a quick  taste.  When  boiled  tender, 
which  will  require  four  or  five  hours,  peel  them,  and 
cut  them  in  small  pieces,  and  let  them  cool.  Then 
make  a pickle  of  an  equal  quantity  of  white  wine 
and  vinegar.  Boil  the  pickle,  and  put  in  the  spices 
that  were  boiled  with  the  palates  ; when  both  the  pic- 
kle and  palates  are  cold,  lay  the  palates  in  a jar,  and 
put  to  them  a few  bay-leaves,  and  a little  fresh  spice. 
Pour  the  pickle  over  them,  cover  them  close,  and 
keep  them  for  use.  They  are  useful  to  put  in  made 
dishes  ; or  make  a pretty  little  dish,  either  with  brown 
or  white  sauce,  or  butter  and  mustard,  and  a spoon- 
ful of  white-wine. 


Samphire . 

Lay  green  samphire  in  a clean  pan,  and  throw  over 
it  two  handfuls  of  salt ; cover  it  with  spring  water, 
and  let  it  lie  twenty-four  hours,  then  put  it  into  a 
clean  saucepan,  throw  in  a handful  of  salt,  and  cover 
it  with  good  vinegar.  Cover  the  pan  close,  and  set  it 
over  a slow  fire.  Let  it  stand  till  justgreen  and  crisp, 
then  take  it  off  at  that  moment,  for  if  it  should  re- 
main till  soft?  it  will  be  spoiled.  Put  it  in  the  pickling 
pot,  and  cover  it  close.  As  soon  as  cold,  tie  it  down 
with  a bladder  and  leather,  and  keep  it  for  use  ; or  it 
w'ill  keep  all  the  year  in  a strong  brine  of  salt  and 
water.  Throw  it  into  vinegar  just  before  it  is  used. 
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Mock  Ginger. 

Take  the  largest  cauliflowers  that  can  be  got,  cut 
off  all  the  flower  from  the  stalks,  and  peel  them, 
throw  thpm  into  spring  water  and  salt  for  three  days, 
drain  them  in  a sieve  pretty  dry,  and  put  them  into  a 
jar;  boil  white  wine  vinegar  with  cloves,  mace,  long 
pepper,  and  all-spice,  each  half  an  ounce,  forty 
blades  of  garlic,  a stick  of  horse-radish  cut  in  slices, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Cayenne  pepper,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  yellow  turmeric,  and  two  ounces  of 
bay-salt ; pour  it  boiling  over  the  stalks : cover  them 
close  till  the  next  day,  then  boil  them  again,  and  repeat 
it  twice  more ; when  cold,  tie  them  down  for  use. 

Smelts. 

When  smelts  are  in  great  plenty,  take  a quarter 
of  a peck,  and  wash,  clean,  and  gut  them.  Take 
half  an  ounce  of  pepper,  the  same  quantity  of  nut- 
megs, a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  half  an  ounce 
of  saltpetre,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  common 
salt ; beat  all  fine,  and  then  lay  the  smelts  in  rows 
in  ajar.  Between  every  layer  of  smelts  strew  the 
Seasoning,  with  four  or  five  bay- leaves ; then  boil 
red  wine,  and  pour  over  enough  to  cover  them. 
Cover  them  with  a plate,  and  when  cold,  stop  them 
down  close,  and  put  them  by  for  use.  A few  make 
a pretty  supper. 

Oysters. 

Take  two  hundred  of  the  newest  and  best  oysters, 
and  save  the  liquor  in  a pan  as  they  are^  opened. 
Cut  off  all  the  beards,  saving  the  rest,  and  put 
them  with  their  own  liquor  into  a krtile,  botl  them 
half  an  hour  on  a gentle  lire,  and  do  them  very  slowly, 
skimming  them  as  the  scum  rises.  Take  out  the 
oysters,  and  strain  the  liquor  through  a fine  cloth. 
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Put  in  the  oysters  again,  take  out  a pint  of  the 
liquor  when  hot,  and  put  thereto  three  quarters  of 
an  ounce  of  mace,  and  half  an  ounce  of  cloves. 
Give  it  one  boil,  put  it  to  the  oysters,  and  stir  up 
the  spices  well  among  them.  Then  put  in  about  a 
spoonful  of  salt,  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  the  best 
white  wine  vinegar,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
whole  pepper.  Let  them  stand  till  cold,  and  put 
the  oysters,  as  many  as  you  well  can,  into  a barrel. 
Put  in  as  much  liquor  as  the  barrel  will  hold,  letting 
them  settle  a while,  and  they  will  soon  be  fit  to 
cat.  Or  they  may  be  put  in  stone  jars,  covered 
close  with  a bladder  and  leather,  but  they  must  be 
quite  cold  before  covered  up. 

Cockles  and  Muscles. 

These  may  be  done  in  the  same  way;  but  as  they 
are  small,  the  before  mentioned  ingredients  will  be 
sufficient  for  two  quarts  of  muscles  ; take  care  to 
pick  out  the  crabs  under  the  tongues,  and  the  little 
pus  which  grows  at  the  roots.  They  must  be  washed 
in  several  waters  to  cleanse  then!  from  grit,  and  put 
into  a stewpan  by  themselves,  cover  close,  and  when 
they  open,  pick  them  out  of  the  shell,  strain  the 
liquor,  and  proceed  as  with  oysters. 

Artificial  Anchovies . 

To  a peck  of  sprats  put  two  pounds  of  common 
salt,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bay  salt,  four  of  salt-, 
petre,  two  ounces  of  prunella  salt,  and  a small  quan- 
tity of  cochineal.  Pound  all  in  a mortar,  put  them 
into  a stone  pan,  a row  of  sprats,  then  a layer  of 
the  compound,  and  so  on  alternately  to  the  top. 
Press  them  hard  down,  cover  them  close,  let  them 
stand  six  months,  and  they  will  be  fit  for  use.  The 
sprats  must  be  as  fresh  as  possible  ; neither  wash 
nor  wipe  them,  but  do  them  as  they  come  out  of 
the  water. 
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KEEPING  VEGETABLES,  FRUIT,  Ac. 

Ilf'**  ,•■»'»/  i 

General  Directions. 

Keep  all  vegetables  in  a dry  place,  as  well  as 
bottled  fruits  ; but  by  no  means  put  them  where 
they  will  be  warm.  In  boiling  dried  vegetables,  use 
plenty  of  water. 


To  keep  French  Beans  all  the  Year. 

Gather  young  beans  on  a fine  day,  have  a large 
stone  jar,  put  a layer  of  salt  at  the  bottom,  then  a 
layer  of  beans,  then  salt,  then  beans,  and  so  on  till 
the  jar  is  full;  cover  them  with  salt,  tie  a coarse 
cloth  over  them,  put  on  a board,  and  then  a 
weight,  to  keep  out  the  air : set  them  in  a dry 
cellar,  and  when  used  cover  them  close  again  ; wash 
them  very  clean,  and  let  them  lie  in  soft  water 
twenty-four  hours,  shifting  the  water  often ; when 
boiled  put  no  salt  in  the  water.  The  best  way  is  to 
boil  them  with  the  white  heart  of  a small  cabbage, 
then  drain  them,  chop  the  cabbage,  and  put  both 
into  a saucepan,  with  butter  as  big  as  an  egg,  rolled 
in  flour  ; shake  a little  pepper,  put  in  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  good  gravy,  let  them  stew  ten  minutes,  and 
serve  them  as  a side  dish. 

To  keep  Grapes. 

When  cut  leave  a joint  of  the  stalk  to  them,  and 
hang  them  up  in  a dry  room  at  a proper  distance 
from  each  other.  The  Frontigniac  grapes  are  the 
best,  if  managed  properly,  and  will  keep  to  the  end 
©f  January. 
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To  keep  green  Pease  till  Christmas. 

Choose  them  young  and  fine,  shell  them,  and 
throw  them  into  boiling  water  with  salt  in  it.  Boil 
them  five  or  six  minutes,  and  put  them  into  a cul- 
lender to  drain.  Then  lay  a cloth  four  or  five  times 
double  on  a table,  spread  them  on  it,  and  dry  them 
well,  fill  your  bottles,  and  cover  them  with  mutton 
fat  fried.  When  a little  cool,  fill  the  necks  almost 
to  the  top,  cork  them,  tie  a bladder  over,  and  set 
them  in  a cool  place.  When  used,  boil  the  water, 
put  in  a little  salt,  some  sugar,  and  a piece  of  but- 
ter ; when  done,  throw  them  into  a sieve  to  drain ; 
then  put  them  into  a saucepan  with  good  piece  of 
butter ; keep  shaking  it  round  all  the  time  till  the 
butter  is  melted;  then  turn  them  into  a dish,  and 
serve  them  hot. 

To  keep  Gooseberries. 

Put  an  ounce  of  roche  alum,  beaten  very  fine,  into 
a large  pan  of  boiling  hard  water.  Pick  the  goose- 
berries, put  a few  in  the  bottom  of  a hair  sieve,  and 
hold  them  in  the  boiling  water  till  they  turn  white. 
Then  take  out  the  sieve,  and  spread  the  gooseber- 
ries between  two  clean  cloths.  Put  more  gooseber- 
ries in  the  sieve,  and  repeat  it  till  all  are  done.  Put 
the  water  into  a glazed  pot  till  next  day  ; then  put 
the  gooseberries  into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  pick 
out  all  the  cracked  and  broken  ones,  pour  the  water 
clear  out  of  the  pot,  and  fill  up  the  bottles  with  it. 
Cork  them  loosely,  and  let  them  stand  a fortnight. 
11  they  rise  to  the  corks,  draw  them  out,  and  let 
them  stand  three  or  four  days  uncorked.  Then  cork 
them  close,  and  they  will  keep  several  months. 

Another  II  ay. 

Pick  large  green,  gooseberries  on  a dry  day,*  take 
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care  the  bottles  are  clean  and  dry;  fill,  and  cork: 
them.  Set  them  in  a kettle  of  water  up  to  the  neck, 
let  the  water  boil  slowly  till  the  gooseberries  are 
coddled,  then  take  them  out,  and  put  in  the  rest  of 
the  bottles  till  all  are  done.  Have  rosin  melted  in 
a pipkin,  and  dip  in  the  necks  of  the  bottles,  w'hich 
will  keep  the  air  from  getting  in  at  the  cork.  Keep 
them  in  a cool  dry  place,  free  from  damps,  and  they 
will  bake  as  red  as  a cherry.  They  will  keep  with- 
out scalding;  but  they  will  not  bake  so  fine,  nor 
will  the  skins  be  so  tender. 

To  dry  Artichoke  Bottoms. 

Just  before  they  are  full  grown,  pluck  them  from 
the  stalks,  which  will  draw  all  the  strings  from  the 
bottoms.  Then  boil  them  till  the  leaves  pluck  off 
easily,  lay  the  bottoms  on  tins,  and  set  them  in  a 
cool  oven.  Repeat  this  till  dry,  which  they  are,  if 
on  holding  them  up  to  the  light  they  appear  trans- 
parent. Hang  them  up  in  a dry  place  in  paper 
bags. 

To  keep  Walnuts . 

Put  a layer  of  sea  sand  at  the  bottom  of  a large 
jar,  then  a layer  of  walnuts,  then  sand,  then  the 
nuts,  and  so  on  till  the  jar  is  full ; but  they  must 
not  touch  each  other  in  any  of  the  layers.  When  to 
be  used,  lay  them  in  warm  water  for  an  hour,  shift 
the  water  as  it  cools,  rub  them  dry,  and  they  will 
peel  well,  and  eat  sweet. 

Lemons 

Will  keep  as  above  covered  better  than  any  other 
way. 

To  bottle  green  Currants. 

Gather  them  when  the  sun  is  hot  upon  them. 
Strip  them  from  the  stalks,  and  put  them  into  glass 
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bottles.  Cork  them  close,  set  them  in  dry  sand,  and 
they  will  keep  all  the  winter. 


To  lcecp  Mushrooms. 

Wash  lame  buttons  in  the  same  manner  as  for 

D 

stewing,  and  lay  them  on  sieves,  with  the  stalks 
upwards.  Throw  over  some  salt  to  draw  out  the 
water.  When  properly  drained,  put  them  in  a pot, 
and  set  them  in  a cool  oven  an  hour.  Then  take 
them  out  carefully,  and  lay  them  to  cool  and  drain. 
Boil  the  liquor  that  comes  out  of  them  with  a blade 
or  two  of  mace,  till  half  wasted.  Put  the  mush- 
rooms into  a dry  jar,  and  when  the  liquor  is  cold, 
pour  it  in,  and  cover  the  mushrooms  with  it.  Then 
pour  on  suet,  tie  a bladder  over  the  jar,  and  set 
them  in  a dry  closet,  where  they  will  keep  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter.  When  used  take  them  from  the 
liquor,  pour  over  them  boiling  milk,  and  let  them 
stand  an  hour.  Then  stew  them  in  the  milk  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  thicken  them  with  flour>  and  a large 
quantity  of  butter,  but  do  not  oil  it.  Beat  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  in  a little  cream,  and  put  it  into 
the  stew,  but  do  not  boil  it  after  the  eggs  are  in. 
Lay  plain  sippets  round  the  inside  of  the  dish,  serve 
them,  and  they  will  eat  nearly  as  well  as  when  fresh 
gathered.  If  they  do  not  taste  strong  enough,  put 
in  a little  of  the  liquor,  which  is  very  useful,  as  it 
gives  a strong  flavour  of  fresh  mushrooms  to  all 
made  dishes. 

Another  Method. 

Scrape,  peel,  and  take  out  the  insides  of  large 
flaps.  Boil  them  in  their  own  liquor,  with  a little 
salt,  lay  them  in  tins,  set  them  in  a cool  oven,  and 
repeat  this  till  dry.  Then  put  them  in  clean  jars,  tie 
them  down  close,  and  keep  them  for  use. 
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To  hot  Lie.  Cranberries. 

Gather  them  when  the  weather  is  quite  dry,  and 
put  them  into  dry  clean  bottles.  Cork  them  close, 
and  put  them  in  a dry  place. 

To  bottle  Damsons. 

Gather  them  on  a dry  day  before  they  are  ripe, 
when  they  have  just  turned  their  colour.  Put  them 
in  wide-mouthed  bottles,  cork  them  close,  am’  let 
them  stand  a fortnight;  then  look  them  over,  and 
if  any  of  them  are  mouldy  or  spotted,  take  them 
out,  and  cork  the  rest  close.  Set  the  bottles  in  sand, 
and  they  will  keep  good  till  spring. 

„ 4 

Sorrel. 

Wash  the  sorrel  clean;  and  let  it  drain ; melt  a 
pound  of  butter  (or  less,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  sorrel  you  mean  to  preserve)  in  an  earthen  pot 
and  put  the  sorrel  on  to  boil.  When  it  is  done, 
and  hot,  empty  it  into  stone  or  earthen  jars,  the 
sides  of  which  must  be  w'ell  rubbed  with  butter, 
and  let  it  stand  until  next  morning.  Then  melt 
mutton  or  beef  fat,  'and  cover  the  top  an  inch  thick, 
to  prevent  the  least  air  getting  to  the  sorrel,  as  it 
would  turn  it  mouldy. 

Endive. 

Wash  endive  whole,*  then  cut  off  the  root,  tie  a 
handful  of  the  leaves  together,  and  put  them  into  an 
earthen  pot  to  boil.  When  they  have  bubbled  tw’o 
or  three  times,  take  them  out  and  cut  them  into 
slices.  Range  them  in  pots  with  salt  and  water  suf- 
ficient to  cover  them,  and  tie  them  down  tight  with 
a sheep’s  bladder  and  a piece  of  leather.  If  in- 
tended to  be  eaten  alone,  they  must  be  boiled  in 
plain  spring  water,  to  take  out  the  salt. 
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CURING,  SALTING,  AND  SOUSING. 

Bacon. 

Cut  off  the  hams  and  head  of  a pig ; if  it  be  a izrgt 
one,  take  out  the  chine,  but  leave  in  the  spare- rioS, 
as  they  mill  keep  in  the  gravy,  and  prevent  the  bacon 
from  rusting.  Salt  it  with  common  salt,. a little  salt- 
petre, and  let  it  lie  for  ten  days  on  a table,  for  the  brine 
to  run  from  it.  Then  salt  it  again  ten  or  twelve  days, 
turning  it  every  day  after  the  second  salting.  Then 
scrape'it  well,  rub  a little  salt  on  it,  and  hang  it  up. 
Scrape  the  white  fro  th  off  very  clean,  and  rub' on  a 
little*  dry  salt,  which  will  keep  the  bacon  from  rutt- 
ing- 

Another  Way. 

Take  off  all  the  inside  fat  of  a side  of  pork,  and 
lay  it  on  along  board  or  dresser,  that  the  blood  may 
run  from  it.  Rub  it  well  on  both  sides  with  good- 
salt,  and  let  it  lie  a day.  Then  take  a pint  of  bay 
salt,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  saltpetre  beaten 
fine,  two  pounds  of  coarse  sugar,  and  a quarter  of  a 
a peck  of  common  salt.  Lay  the  pork  in  something', 
that  will  hold  the  pickle,  and  rub  it  well  with  these 
ingredients.  Let  the  skin  sidebe  downwards,  and  baste 
it  every  day  with  pickle  for  a fortnight.  Then  hang 
it  first  in  w7ood  smoke,  and  afterwards  in  a dry 
place.  Take  care  to  wipe  off  the  old  salt  before  it  is 
$j  put  into  the  pickle,  and  by  no  rfieans  keep  it  in  a warm 
kitchen  or  in  the  sun,  as  either  will  make  both  hams 
i|  and  bacon  rusty  ; both  should  be  hung  so  as  to  be 
■ ckiw  of  every  thing,  ancl  not  to  touch  the  wall. 
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Ham. 

Cut  the  ham  from  the  pig,  and  rub  it  with  an 
ounce  of  saltpetre,  halfan  ounce  of  sal-prunella  pound- 
ed, and  a pound  of  common  salt.  Lay  it  in  a salt- 
pan for  ten  days,  turn  it  once  in  that  time,  and  rub 
it  well  with  more  common  salt.  Let  it  lie  ten  days 
longer,  and  turn  it  every  day  ; then  take  it  out,  scrape 
it  as  clean  as  possible,  and  dry  it  well  with  a clean  cloth. 
Rub  it  slightly  over  with  a little  salt,  and  hang  it 
up  to  dry. 


Another  Uray. 

Cut  off  a fine  ham  from  a fat  hind  quarter  of  pork* 
Take  twro  ounces  of  saltpetre,  a pound  of  coarse 
sugar,  the  same  quantity  of  common  salt,  and  two 
ounces  of  sal-prunella.  Mix  all  together,  and  rub 
the  pork  well  with  it.  Let  it  lie  a month  in  this 
pickle,  turning  and  basting  it  every  day.  A deep 
hollow  wooden  tray  is  better  to  use  than  a pan  ; then 
hang  it  in  wood  smoke  in  a dry  place,  so  that  no 
heat  can  come  to  it ; and  if  to  be  kept  long,  hang  it 
a month  o.r  two  in  a damp  place,  taking  care  that  it 
does  not  become  mouldy,  and  it  will  cut  fine  and 
short.  Never  lay  these  hams  in  boiling  water — • 
Boil  the  ham  in  a copper,  or  the  largest  pot  you 
have;  put  it  in  when  the  w'ater  is  cold,  and  do  not 
suffer  the  water  to  boil  till  it  has  been  in  four  or  five 
hours.  Skim  it  well,  till  the  water  boils  ; if  a very 
large  one,  it  will  require  three  hours  boiling : a small 
one  will  be  done  in  two  hours,  if  the  W'ater  do  not  boil 
too  soon.  Take  it  up  half  an  hour  before  dinner, 
pull  off  the  skin,  and  throw  raspings  finely  sifted  all 
over.  Hold  a red-hot  fire-shovel  over  it,  and 
when  the  dinner  is  ready,  take  a few  raspings  in  a 
sieve,  and  sift  them  all  over  the  dish.  Then  lay  in 
. dvh  un,  and  with  your  finger  make  figures  round  the 
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edge  of  the  dish.  When  any  of  these  or  the  following 
hams  are  broiled,  let  the  slices  lie  a minute  or  two  in 
boiling  water,  and  then  broil  them.  By  this  method 
the  salt  will  come  out,  and  they  will  be  ^finer  flavour- 
ed. 

Hams  the  Yorkshire  Way* 

Beat  them  well,  mix  half  a peck  of  salt,  three 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  half  an  ounce  of  sal-prunella,  and 
five  pounds  of  coarse  salt,  rub  them  well  with  this, 
and  lay  the  remainder  on  the  top.  Let  them  lie  three 
days,  and  then  hang  them  up.  Put  as  much  water 
to  the  pickle  as  will  cover  the  hams ; add  salt  till  it 
•will  bear  an  egg,  then  boil  and  strain  it ; the 
next  morning  put  in  the  hams,  and  press  them  down 
so  that  they  may  be  covered.  Let  them  lie  a fort- 
night, rub  them  well  with  bran,  and  dry  them. 
Three  middling  sized  hams  may  be  done  with  these 
ingredients. 

New  England  Hams. 

Take  two  hams,  beat  two  ounces  of  sal-prunelia 
fine,  rub  it  well  in,  and  let  them  lie  twenty-four 
hours.  Then  take  half  a pound  of  bay-salt,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  brown  salt,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
common  salt,  and  one  ounce  of  saltpetre,  all  beaten 
fine,  and  half  a pound  of  the  coarsest  sugar.  Rub 
these  well  in,  and  let  the  hams  lie  two  or  three  days. 
Then  take  white  common  salt,  and  make  a strong 
brine  of  two  gallons  of  water,  and  half  a pound  of 
brown  sugar.  Boil  it  well,  skim  it  when  cold,  and 
then  put  in  the  hams,  turn  them  every  two  or  three 
days  in  this  pickle  for  three  weeks  ; then  hang  them 
up  in  a chimney,  and  smoke  them  well  a day  or  two 
with  horse-litter.  Hang  them  afterwards  for  about  a 
week  on  the  side  of  the  kitchen  chimney,  then  take 
them  down,  and  keep  them  dry  in  a box,  covered  with. 
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bran.  They  may  be  eaten  in  a month,  or  they  will 
keep  twelve  months. 

IVestphalian  Ham . 

Rub  it  with  half  a pound  ofthccoarsc3t  sugar,  let 
it  lie  twelve  hours,  and  rub  it  again  with  an  ounce  of 
saltpetre  finely  beaten,  and  a pound  of  common  salt. 
Let  it  lie  three  weeks,  turning  it  every  day.  Dry  it 
in  wood  or  turf  smoke  ; when  boiled,  put  a pint  of 
oak  saw-dust  in  with  it. 

Two  Hams  after  the  fTestmoreland  Manner. 

Rub  them  overnight  with  ten  ounces  of  saltpetre, 
next  morning  boil  up  three  pounds  of  common  salt, 
three  pounds  of  coarse  sugar,  and  one  pound  of  bay  salt 
in  three  quarts  of  strong  beer,  pour  it  over  the  hams, 
and  let  them  lie  in  this  pickle  a month,  rubbing  and 
turning  them  every  day,  but  not  taking  them  out  of 
the  pan.  Before  they  are  smoked,  rub  a handful  of 
bran  over  them  to  dry  them,  and  let  them  hang  three 
or  four  weeks.  The  pickle  is  good  for  tongues  and 
*auces. 


Mutton  Hams. 

Rub  well  a hind-quarterofmutton  like  a ham,  with 
an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  a pound  of  coarse  sugar,  and 
a pound  of  common  salt  well  mixed  together.  Lay 
it  in  a hollow  tray,  skin  downwards,  and  baste  it 
every  day  for  a fortnight ; then  roll  it  in  saw-dust, 
hang  it  in  wood  smoke  for  a fortnight,  and  then  boil 
it,  and  hang  it  in  a dry  place.  Cut  it  in  slices,  and 
broil  them  as  wanted,  and  they  will  be  fine  eating. 

Veal  Hams • 

Cut  a leg  of  veal  like  a ham.  Mix  a pint  of  bay- 
salt,  tw  o ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  a pound  of  com- 
mon salt  with  an  ounce  of 'beaten  juniper  berries. 
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and  rub  the  ham  well  with  them.  Lay  it  in  a hollow 
tray,  skin  side  downwards,  baste  it  every  day  with 
the  pickle  for  a fortnight,  and  hang  it  in  wood  smoke 
for  a fortnight  longer.  Boil  it,  pr  parboil  it,  and  roast 
it. 

Beef  Hams . 

Cut  the  leg  of  a fat  Scotch  orWelch.ox  like  a ham. 
Mix  an  ounce  of  bay-salt,  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  a 
pound  of  common  salt,  and  a pound  of  coarse  sugar. 
Rub  it  into  the  meat,  and  turn  it,  and  baste  it  welL 
with  the  pickle  every  day  for  a month  ; then  take  it 
out,  roll  it  in  bran  or  saw-dust,  and  hang  it  in  wood 
smoke,  where  there  is  but  little  fire  and  a constant 
smoke,  fora  month.  Then  hang  it  in  a dry  place,  but 
not  a hot  one,  and  keep  it  for  use.  Cut  it  into  rashers, 
and  broil  it  with  poached  eggs ; or  boil  a piece,  and 
it  eats  very  good  cold,  like  Dutch  beef.  This  is  for 
a ham  of  about  14  or  15  pounds  weight. 

Neats'  Tongues . 

Scrape  and  dry  the  tongues  clean  with  a cloth,  salt 
them  with  common  salt,  and  half  an  ounce  of  salt- 
petre to  every  tongue.  Lay  them  in  a deep  pot,  and 
turn  them  every  day  for  a week  or  ten  days.  Salt 
them  again,  and  let  them  lie  a week  longer.  Take 
them  out,  dry  them  with  a cloth,  and  flour  and  hang 
them  up  in  a dry  but  not  a hot  place. 

« 

Hung  Beef. 

Put  a rib  of  beef  into  a strong  brine  of  bay-salt, 
saltpetre,  and  spring  water,  for  nine  .days.  Then 
hang  it  up  in  a chimney  where  wood  or  saw-dust  is 
burnt.  When  a little  dry,  wash  the  outside  with 
blood  two  or  three  times,  to  make  it  look  black;  and 
When  dried  enough,  boil  it  for  use. 
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Another  Way. 

Hang  the  navel  piece  in  a cellar  as  long  as  'good, 
and  till  itgets  a little  sappy.  Cut  it  in  three  pieces, 
wash  one  piece  after  another  in  sugar  and  water 
mix  a pound  of  saltpetre,  and  two  pounds  of  bay- 
salt  dried  and  pounded,  with  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
brown  sugar,  and  rub  the  beef  with  it  in  every  part. 
Strew  a sufficient  quantity  of  common  salt  all  over, 
and  let  the  beef  lie  close  till  the  salt  is  dissolved, 
which  will  be  six  or  seven  days.  Then  turn  it  every 
other  day  for  a fortnight,  and  afterwards  hang  it  up 
in  a warm  but  not  a hot  place  for  a fortnight  ; when 
wanted,  boil  it  in  bay-salt  and  spring  water  till  tender. 
It  will  keep,  when  boiled,  two  or  three  months;  rub 
it  with  a greasy  cloth,  or  put  it  two  or  three  minutes 
into  boiling  water,  to  take  off  any  mildew. 

Dutch  Beef. 

Cut  the  fat  clean  off  a raw  buttock  of  beef,  rub 
the  lean  all  over  with  brown  sugar,  and  let  it  lie  two 
or  three  hours  in  a pan  or  tray,  turning  it  two  or 
three  times.  Then  salt  it  with  saltpetre  and  common 
salt,  and  let  it  lie  a fortnight,  turning  it  every  day. 
Then  roll  it  straight  in  a coarse  cloth,  put  it  in  a 
cheese- press  a day  and  a night,  and  hang  it  to  dry  in 
a chimney.  When  you  boil  it,  put  it  in  a cloth, 
and  on  being  cold,  it  will  cut  like  Dutch  beef. 

Pickled  Pork . 

Bone  the  pork,  cut  it  into  pieces  of  a size  suit- 
able to  lie  in  the  pan,  and  rub  them  well  with  salt- 
petre. Then  rub  them  with  two  pints  of  common 
salt,  and  two  of  bay-salt,  and  put  a layer  of  common 
salt  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  cover  every  piece 
over  with  common  salt,  lay  them  upon  one  another 
as  close  as  possible,  filling  the  hollow  places  on  the 
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sides  with  salt.  As  the  salt  melts  on  the  top,  strew 
on  more  ; lay  a coarse  cloth  over  the  vessel,  a board 
over  that,  put  a weight  on  the  board  to  keep  it  down, 
and  cover  it  close.  It  will  keep  thus  _the  whole 
year  round. 

Mock  Brazen. 

Rub  the  head  and  a piece  of  the  belly  part  of  a 
young  porker,  with  saltpetre.  Let  it  lie  three  days, 
and  then  wash  it  clean.  Split  the  head,  boil  it,  take 
out  the  bones,  and  cut  it  in  pieces.  Then  cut  four 
ox  feet  boiled  tender,  in  thin  pieces,  and  lay  them 
in  the  belly  piece  with  the  head  cut  small.  . Roil 
the  whole  up  tight  with  sheer  tin,  and  boil  it  four  or 
five  hours.  When  it  comes  out,  set  it  up  on  one 
end,  put  a trencher  on  it  within  the  tin,  press  it 
down  with  a large  weight,  and  let  it  stand  all  night. 
The  next  morning,  take  it  out  of  the  tin,  bind  it  with 
a fillet,  and  put  it  into  cold  water  and  salt  ; and  it 
will  be  fit  for  use,  and  keep  a long  time.  Fresh  salt 
and  water  may  be  put  to  it  every  four  days. 

Pig’s  Feet  and  Ears  soused. 

Clean  them,  and  boil  them  till  tender  ; then  split 
the  feet,  and  put  them  and  the  ears  in  salt  and  water. 
When  you  use  them,  dry  them  well  in  a cloth,  dip 
them  in  batter,  fry  them,  and  send  them  to  table, 
with  melted  butter  in  a boat.  They  may  be  eaten 
cold,  and  will  keep  a considerable  time. 

Soused  Tripe. 

Boil  the  tripe,  and  put  it  into  salt  and  water, 
which  must  be  changed  every  day  till  the  tripe  is 
.used,  pip  it  in  batter  made- of  flour  and  eggs,  and 
fry  it  ol  a good  brown  ; or  boil  it  in  salt  and  water, 
with  an  onion  shred,  and  a few  strips*of  parsley.  Put 
melted  butter  in  a sauce-boat,  and  serve  it. 
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Turkey  soused  vi  Imitation  Sf  Sturgeon* 

_ Dress  a fine  large  turkey,  dry  and  bone  it,  theft 
tie  it  up  in  the  same  way  as  sturgeon,  and  put  it  into 
the  pot,  with  a quart  of  white  wine,  a quart  of  v/ater, 
the  same  quantity  of  good  vinegar,  and  a large  hand- 
ful of  salt,  which  must  boil,  and  be  kept  well  skim- 
med before  the  turkey  is  put  in.  When  done,  take  ir 
out,  and  tie  it  tighter  j but  let  the  liquor  boil  a 
little  longer.  I ft  he  pickle  wants  more  vinegar  or 
salt,-  add  them  when  cold,  and  pour  it  over  the  turkey. 

kept  covered  close  from  the  air,  and  ina  cool  dry- 
place,  it  will  be  good  for  some  months,  it  is  generally 
eaten  with  oil,  vinegar,  and  sugar,  for  sauce. 

Sausage  Meat. 

Cut  very  small  six  pounds  of  young  pork,  free  from 
gristles-  and  fat,  and  beat  it  fine  in  a mortar ; then 
shred  six  pounds  of  beef-suct  fine,  arid  free. from  all 
skin.  Take  sage  leaves  shred  fine ; spread  out  the  meat, 
shake  the  sage  in  it,  to  the  quantity  of  three  large 
spoonfuls  ; shred  the  rind  of  a middling  sized  lemon 
very  fine,  and  throw  it  over  the  meat,  with  as  many 
sweet  herbs  as,  when  shred  fine,  w ill  fill  a large 
spoon.  Add  two  grated  nutmegs,  two  tea-spoonfuls 
of  pepper,  and  a large  tea- spoonful  of  salt  ; then 
-throw  the  suet  over  it,  and  mix  all  well  together. 
Put  it  down  close  in  a pot,  and  when  used,  roll  it  up 
with  as  much  egg  as  will  make  it  roll  smooth,  of 
the  size  of  sausages,  and  fry  them  in  butter,  or  good 
dripping,  which  must  be  hot  before  they  are  ppt  in, 
and  l&ep'them  rolling  about  while  doing.  When 
thoroughly  hot,  and  of  a fine  light  brown,  take  them 
out,  dish  them,  and  serve  them  up.  Veal  mixed 
with  pork,  and  done  this  Way,  is  exceedingly  fine, 
and  relishing. 
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Another  Way. 

Chop  small  the  lean  meat  of  young  pork,  and  to 
a pound  of  it  add  a pound  of  flay  and  fat  chopped; 
bread-crumbs,  nutmeg,  allspice,  and  mace  pounded, 
a small  quantity  of  each,  a little  grated  lemon-peel, 
sage,  parsley,  thyme,  and  two  eschalots,  chopped  very 
fine,  and  an  egg  beaten  ; season  it  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  mix  all  well  together  with  the  hands,  or 
pound  it  in  a marble  mortar ; make  it  into  cakes,  and 
broil  it,  or  put  it  into  the  clean  entrails,, 

Another  Way. 

Chop  fine  three  pounds  of  nice  pork,  fat  and  lean 
together  free  from  skin  or  gristles,  season  it  with  two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  salt,  one  of  beaten  pepper,  and  three 
of  sage  shred  fine  ; mix  it  well  together,  have  the 
guts  nicely  cleaned,  and  fill  them,  or  put  the  meat 
down  in  a pot.  Roll  them  of  any  size,  and  fry  them. 

Oxford  Sausages. 

Chop  fine  a pound  of  young  pork,  fat  and  lean, 
without. skin  or  gristle,  a pound  of  lean  veal,  and  a 
pound  of  beef-suet;  putin  half  a pound  of  grated 
bread,  half  the  peel  of  a lemon  shred  fine,  a nutmeg 
grated,  six  sage  leaves  washed  and  chopped  very  fine, 
a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  and  two  of  salt,  some 
thyme,  savory,  and  marjoram,  shred  fine.  Mix  all 
well  together,  and  put  it  close  down  in  a pan  till  used. 
Roll  it  out  the  size  of  common  sausages,  and  fry 
them  in  fresh  butter  of  a fine  brown,  or  broil  them 
over  a clear  fire,  and  send  them  to  table  hot. 

Bologna  Sausages. 

Cnop  fine  a pound  of  beef  suet,  a pound  of  pork,  a 
pound  of  bacon,  fat  and  lean  together,  and  the  sam® 
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quantity  of  beef  and  veal.  Take  a little  sage,  pick 
off  the  leaves,  and  chop  it  fine,  with  a few  sweet 
herbs.  Season  pretty  high  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Take  a lage  gut  well  cleaned,  and  fill  it.  Set  on  a 
saucepan  of  water,  and  when  it  boils,  put  it  in,  hav- 
ing first  pricked  the  gut,  to  prevent  its  bursting. 
Boil  it  gently  an  hour,  and  lay  it  to  dry  on  clean 
straw. 

Hog's  Puddings  with  Almonds. 

Chop  fine  a pound  of  beef  marrow,  half  a pound 
of  sweet  almonds  blanched  ; and  beat  fine  with  a little 
orange  flower  or  rose-w'ater,  half  a pound  of  white 
bread  grated  fine,  half  a pound  of  currants  clean 
■washed  and  picked,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fine  sugar, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  nutmeg,  and  cinnamon 
together,  of  each  an  equal  quantity,  and  half  a pint 
of  sack.  Mix  all  together  with  half  a pint  of  good 
cream,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Fill  the  guts  half 
full,  tie  them  up,  and  boil  them  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  currants  may  be  left  out ; but  add  a quarter  of 
a pound  more  sugar  instead. 


Ilog's  Puddings  with  Currants. 

Shred  fine  four  pounds  of  beef  suet,  add  three 
pounds  of  grated  bread,  and  two  pounds  of  currants 
clean  picked  and  washed  ; cloves,  mace,  and  cinna- 
mon, of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce  finely  beaten,  a 
little  salt,  a pound  and  a half  of  sugar,  a pint  of  sack, 
a quart  of  cream,  a little  rose-water,  and  twenty 
eggs  well  beaten,  leaving  out  half  the  whites.  Mix 
all  well  together,  fill  clean  guts  half  lull,  boil  them 
a little,  and  prick  them  as  they  boil,  to  keep  them 
from  breaking.  Take  them  upon  clean  cloths,  and 
then  lay  them  on  a dish. 
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To  salt  Meat. 

When  the  ox  is  killed,  let  it  be  skinned  and  cut  up 
into  pieces  fit  for  use,  as  quick  as  possible,  and  salt- 
ed whilst  the  meat  is  hot;  for  which  purpose  have  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  equal  parts  of  saltpetre  and  bay- 
salt  pounded  together  and  made  hot  in  an  oven.  With 
this  sprinkle  the  meat  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  to 
the  pound.  And  lay  the  pieces  on  shelving  boards  to 
drain  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  turn  them,  and 
repeat  the  same  operation, and  let  them  lie  for  twenty- 
four  hours  longer.  By  this  time  the  salt  will  be 
melted,  and  have  penetrated  the  meat,  and  the  pieces 
be  drained.  Each  piece  must  then  be  wiped  dry 
with  clean  coarse  cloths,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of 
cammon  salt  made  hot  likewise  in  an  oven,  and  mix- 
ed, when  taken  out,  with  about  one  third  of  brown 
sugar.  Casks  being  ready,  rub  each  piece  well  with 
this  mixture,  and  pack  them  well  down,  allowing 
half  a pound  of  the  salt  and  sugar  to  each  pound  of 
meat.  It  will  keep  good  for  several  years,  and  eat 
very  well.  It  is  best  to  proportion  the  size  of  the 
casks  to  the  quantity  consumed  at  a time,  as  the 
seldomer  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  the  better.  The  same 
process  does  for  pork,  using  a larger  quantity  of  salt, 
and  less  sugar ; but  the  preservation  of  both  depends 
upon  the  meat  being  hot  when  first  salted.  This  receipt 

is  by  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Knowles. 
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BILLS  OF  FARE 


FOR 

SUPPER  ENTERTAINMENTS , <£c. 


LITTLE  FAMILY  SUPPERS  OF  FOUR  ARTICLES, 
Minced  Veal. 

Fatof  Butter  in  a Glass.  Radishes. 

Poached  Eggs  on  a Toast. 


Hashed  Mutton. 

Anchovy  and  Butter.  Pickles. 

Scolloped  or  roasted  Potatoes. 


Maintenons. 

Sliced  Ham. 

Rabbit  roasted. 
Boiled  Chickens. 

Tart. 

Cold  Beef  or  Mutton 
sliced. 

Scolloped  Oysters. 
Boiled  Tripe. 

Pickles. 

Bologna  Sausage 

Pat  of  Butter  is 

sliced. 

Hashed  Hare. 
Gudgeons  fried. 

a Glass. 

Biscuits. 

A Pat  of  Butter. 
Duck  roasted. 

Roasted  Chickens. 

Rasped  Beef. 

Potted  Beef. 

Cheesecakes. 

Sausages,  with  Eggs  poached. 
Whitings  broiled. 

Tongue  sliced. 

Calf’s  Heart. 
Veal  Cutlet. 

Biscuits. 

Tart. 

Butter. 

Asparagus. 

Radishes. 
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Collared  Eel . 


House  Lamb  Steaks, 
a-ia-fricasee,  white. 

Chicken  roasted. 


Pickles. 


FAMILY  SUPPERS  OF  FIVE  ARTICLES. 


Potted  Pigeon. 


Butter  Spun. 


Scotch  Collops. 
Sallad. 
Pease. 


Eels  boiled  or  broiled. 
Tart. 

Sweetbread  roasted. 


Cold  Veal  hashed. 

Anchovies  and  Butter.  Plain  Fritters. 

Teal  roasted. 


Lobster. 


Radishes. 


Pickles. 


Prawns, 


Pigeon  roasted. 
Tart. 

Asparagus. 


Cold  Mutton  sliced. 


Poached  Eggs  and  Spinach  stewed. 

Slices  of  Cold  Beef.  Mince  Pies.  Baked  Sprats. 

Chicken  roasted. 


Pease. 


Sliced  Tongue. 


Boiled  Chicken. 
Gooseberry 
Cream. 

Fricasee  of  Ox  Palates 


Parsley  and  Butter, 
and  melted  Butter. 


Duck  roasted. 
Tart. 
Pease. 


Cray  Fish. 


Ham  sliced 


Collared  Beef. 


Boiled  Chicken,  Lemon  Sauce. 
Butter  in  a Glass. 
Lamb’s  Fry. 


Spitchcocked  Eel. 
Raspberry  Fritters. 
Veal  Cutlet. 


Collared  Veal  sliced. 


Giblets  stewed. 
Tart. 

- Roasted  Pigeons. 


Radishes. 


Pickles. 


Crab. 


Potted  Beef. 


Marbled  Veal. 


Buttered  Lobster. 

Raspberry  Cream.  Collared  Pig’s  Head. 
Calf’s  Heart. 


Fried  Smelts,  or  Gudgeons. 
Mince  Pies. 

Two  or  three  Woodcocks. 


Brawn, 
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Collops  of  cold  Veal. 

Potted  Lamprey.  Sweetmeats.  Bologna  Sausage  sliced 
Two  Teal,  or  a *• 

Brace  of  Partridges. 


Stewed  Oysters. 


Lamb’s  Fry. 
Apple  Fritters. 
Pulled  Chicken. 


Boiled  Eggs. 


Buttered 

Shrimps. 


Hashed  Turkey. 

Blanc  Mange  of  . Scolloped 
Call’s  Feet.  Potatoes. 

Two  Sweetbreads. 


Fricasee  of  Calf’s  Feet. 

Potted  Pigeons.  Creamed  Apple  Tart.  Lobster. 

Broiled  Chicken, 

Mushroom  Sauce, 


SUPPERS  OF  SEVEN  ARTICLES. 
Two  Sweetbreads  roasted. 

Tongue  sliced. 

Olives. 


Rasped  Beef. 
Pickles. 

Sturgeon. 
Stewed  Pears. 

Lobster. 

Potted  Pigeon. 

Small 
Cold  Chicken. 

Collared  Eel. 


Tart. 

Pease. 

Roasted  Pigeons. 
Raspberry  Cream. 

Asparagus. 
Pig’s  Pettitoes. 
Apple  Fritters. 


Asparagus. 
Scotch  Collops. 

Trifle. 

Two  Rabbits. 


Pickles. 
Spun  Butter. 

Anchovies. 

Biscuits. 

Sweetmeats. 
Veal  potted. 

Beef  sliced. 
Pickles. 

Baked 

Herrings. 

Sliced  Ham. 


Two  Easterlings. 


Two  Chickens  roasted. 

Brandy  Fruit, 
Custards  round 


Stewed  Pears. 
Sliced  Tongue. 

Potted  Hare. 
Lemon  Custards. 
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Boiled  Chicken. 
Sweetmeats. 
Maintenons. 
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Prawns. 

Tart. 


Buttered  Lobster. 

China  Orange  sliced,  Sugar 
in  a Glass  in  the  Middle. 

Mince  Pies. 

Bologna  Sausage  sliced. 
Two  or  Three  Teal. 


Fricasee  of  House  Lamb  Steaks. 

Marbled  Veal.  Pickled  Oysters. 

Pistachia  Cream. 

Potted  Eel.  Brawn. 

Small  Turkey  roasted. 


SUPPERS  OF  NINE  ARTICLES. 
Fricasee  of  Calf’s  Feet. 


Sliced  Oranges, 
Sugar  in  a Glass. 


Pistachia 
Nuts. 

Poached  Eggs  on  Raspberry  Asnaranus 

stewed  Sorrel.  Fritters.  ' PS* 

Olives.  i Almonds  and  Raisins. 

Two  roasted  Chickens. 


Pickles. 
Potted  Veal. 

Sweetmeats 


White  fricasee  of  Rabbits. 
Ice  Custard. 


Tarts. 

Sliced  Ham. 
Collared  Eel. 


Two  or  three  Woodcocks. 


IVlaintenons  of  Lamb  Steaks. 

Tartlets.  Curds  and  Cream. 

Salmagundy.  Salad.  Pickled  Salmon. 

Cheesecakes.  Jaune  Mange, 

Two  Chickens  roasted. 


Tartlctp. 

Smelts 

fried. 

Brawn. 


Boiled  Chickens. 
Lemon  Sauce. 

Lemon  Cream  and 
Ratifia  Cakes. 


Sweetbreads  larded. 


Bologna  Sausage  sliced. 
Larks. 

Stewed  Quinces. 


Potted  Pigeon. 
Stewed  Mushrooms. 
Tart. 


Eel  spitchcocked. 
Trifle. 

Puck  roasted. 


Chesecakes. 

Pease. . 

Tongue  sliced. 
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Veal  Collops  white. 

Collared  Mackarcl.  Codlings  and  C rears . 

Ragout  of  Eggs.  Melon  in  Flummery.  Asparagus. 


Swectmea/ts-. 


Potted  Eel* 
Custaid  Fritters. 
Pickles. 


Pitreons  roasted. 


Lamb’s  Fay. 
Sweetmeats. 


Two  Ducklings. 


Praw  ns. 


Ham  sliced. 

Pease. 
Cray  Fish.. 


SUPPERS  OF  ELEVEN  ARTICLES. 

White  Fricasee  of  Chickens. 

Potted  Venison.  Cream.  Spun  Butter. 


Mainrenons. 

Radishes. 


Raspberries.  Ragout  of  Mushrooms. 
Cream.  Potted  Mackarel. 

Three  Pigeons  roasted. 


Celery. 

Potted  Pigeon.  Almonds  and  Raisins.  Rasped  Beef. 
Fricasee  of  Lamb  Stones.  Triffe.  I. obster  roasted. 

Anchovies.  Pistachia  Nuts.  Collared  Veal. 

Leveret. 


Pease. 
Cold 
Chicken. 
Two  Sweet- 
breads roasted. 


Lobster  buttered . 
Lemon  Custards. 
Jellies;  a preserved' green 
Orange  in  the  Middle. 
Raspberry  Cream 
in  Cups. 

Two  Ducklings. 


Scolloped  Oysters 
Sliced 
Ham. 

Artichokes. 


Oyster  I. oaves. 
Potted  Haht  and 
Chicken. 
Poached  Eggs 
and  Spinach,. 


Crab. 

Three  Snipes. 
Tartlets. 


Snipes  in  Jelly. 
Artichoke  bottoms 
with  Eggs. 

Pickled  Smelts. 


Fricasee  of  House  Lamb  Steaks. 


Stewed  Quinces. 
Snow  Cream  and 
Brandy  Fruit. 
Stewed 
Pears. 

Three  Woodcocks. 


Stewed  Carp. 
Sweetmeats. 
Floating  Island 
of  Chocolate. 
Sweetmeats. 
Small  Hare. 


Larks. 

Lobsters. 

M ushrooms 
stewed. 


Almond  Cheesecakes. 
House  Lamb’s 
Fry. 

Sandv.  iches. 


White  Collops  of  Veal. 
Small  Mince  Pies. 
Jellies  and 
Sweetmeats. 
Custaid 
Fritters. 

Wild  Ducks. 


Pickled  Oysters. 

Larks. 

Partridge  i* 
Panes  in  Jelly. 
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SUPPERS  OF  THIRTEEN  ARTICLES. 


Chickens  boiled. 

Potted  Pigeon.  Cray  Fish. 

Prunellas.  French  Plums. 

A Ragout  of  Eggs.  Apple  Tart  creamed.  Asparagus. 
Almonds  and  Raisins.  Pistachia  Nuts. 

Pickled  Rasped  Beef  or 

Oysters.  buttered  Rusks. 

Fricasee  of  Lamb  Stones. 


Stewed  Soles. 

Spun  Butter, 

Anchovies  rolled  and  laid  round. 

Dried  Sweetmeats. 

Pulled  Blanc  Mange  coloured 
Chicken.  green,  Jelly  round. 
Olives. 

Lamprey  potted. 


Brawn. 

Cakes. 

Two 

Sweetbreads. 
Wet  Sweetmeats. 
Marbled  Veal. 


Pheasant,  or  Two  Wild  Ducks. 


Small  Turkey  boiled. 

Cold  Ham  sliced.  Potted  Hare. 

Bullace  Cheese.  Dried  Apples. 

Buttered  Crab.  Custard  with  Snow.  Larks. 

Oranges.  Stewed  Quinces. 

Rasped  Beef.  Pickles, 

Scotch  Collops, 


Two  Small  Rabbits  fricaseed  white. 

Prawns.  Potted  Mackarel, 

Strawberries.  Crocant  Tartlets. 

pease>  Cream  in  a cut  Ragout  of 

Glass  Bason.  Mushrooms. 

Stewed  Pippins.  Raspberries. 

Potted  Wheat  Ears.  Tongue  sliced. 

Turkey  Poult. 


A Fricasee  of  Lamb  Stones  and  Sweetbreads ; 
larded  Sweetbreads  in  the  Middle. 

Small  Mince  Pies.  Two  Teal. 

Almond  Cheesecakes.  Jelly  from  a Mould. 

Tongue  sliced.  Crocant.  Lobster. 

Jaune  Mange,  Apple  Tartlets 

. Jelly  between.  creamed. 

Fned  Smelts.  Geraun  Puffs. 

Three  Partridges 
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A Brace  of  Tench  stewed  white. 

Asparagus.  Two  Pigeons  roasted, 

Sweetmeats,  ...  Blanc  Mange 

-1  - - _ like  poached  Eggs. 

Sliced  Ham.  Jellies  and  Cream.  Potted  Veal  sliced. 

Crocant  Custard  in 

Tartlets.  preserved  Oranges. 

Two  Sweetbreads.  Stewed  Mushrooms. 

Two  young  Ducks. 


SUPPERS  OF  FIFTEEN  ARTICLES. 
A Brace  of  Trout. 


Pease. 

Green  Caps, 
Pigeon  in  Jelly. 

Almond 
Cheesecakes. 
Lamb  Stones  fricaseed. 


Cream.  Pulled  Rabbit. 

Curds. 

Strawberries.  Veal  in  Jelly. 

Gooseberry  Tarts, 
in  Glasses. 

Cream.  Artichokes. 


Two  Chickens  roasted. 
[Sauce  on  the  Sideboard.] 


SUPPERS  OF  SEVENTEEN  DISHES. 
Stewed  Soles. 


Pease. 

. Collared  Beef,  Stewed 

or  Veal  in  Pipdins  in 
Slices.  Custard. 

Three  Teal.  Trifle. 

Brandy  Fruit,  and 
Lemon  Cream  in 
small  Glasses 
round  it. 
Ragout  of  Eggs. 


Potted 

Pigeon. 


Artichokes. 

Preserved  Fruit,  and 
Snow  Cream,  in  small  Lobster. 
Glasses  round  it. 

Two  larded  Sweetbreads. 
Green  Orange, 

preserved  Small 

Jelly  heaped  cold  Chitken. 
round. 

Stewed  Mushrooms. 


Small  Hare.’ 

[Sauce  on  the  Sideboard.] 
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A 

CALENDAR 

or 

ARTICLES  IN  SEASON 
TOR  EVERY  MONTH  IN  THE  YEAR; 

By  referring  to  which  the  Table  may  be  supplied  ioith  a constant 

Variety. 


JANUARY. 


MEAT. 


T>EEF 
JD  Mutton 

House-Lamb  Veal 

r 

POUTLTRY,  & C. 

Pork 

Pheasant  1 Game 
Partridge  J 

Rabbits 

T urkeys 

Fowls 

Woodcocks 

Capons 

Chickens 

Hares 

Snipes 

FISH. 

Pullets 

Tame  Pigeons 

Carp 

Craw-fish 

Turbot 

Whitings. 

Tench 

Cod 

Thornback 

Lobsters 

Perch 

Soles 

Skate 

Crabs 

Lampreys 

Flounders 

Sturgeon 

Prawns 

Eels 

Plaice  Smelts 

VEGETABLES,  &C. 

Oysters. 

Cabbage 

Raddish 

Beets 

Savoury 

Savoys 

T urnips 

Parsley 

Pot-Marjoram 

Coleworts 

Tarragon 

Sorrel 

Hyssop 

Sprouts 

Sage 

Chervil 

Salifie 

Brocoli,  purple 

Parsnips 

Celery 

to  he  had  though 

and  white 

Carrots  ■ 

Endive 

not  in  Season 

Spinage 

Turnips 

Mint 

Jerusalem  Ar- 

Lettuces 

Potatoes 

Cucumbers  in 

tichokes 

Cresses 

Scorzonera 

hot-houses 

Asparagus 

Mustard 

Rape 

Skirrets  Thyme 

Cardoons 

FRUIT. 

Mushrooms 

Apples 

Nuts 

Services 

Grapes 

Pears 

Almcrlds 

Medlar* 

JOQ  2 
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FEBRUARY. 


MEAT. 


Beef 

Mutton 

Veal 

Pork 

House- Lamb 

/ 

POULTRY,  &C. 

Turkeys 

Fowls 

Pheasants 

Snipes 

Capons 

Chickens, 

Partridges 

Hares 

Pullets 

Pigeons 

Woodcocks 

Tame  Rabbits 

FISH. 

Cod 

Turbot 

Lobsters 

Perch 

Soles 

Thornback 

Crabs 

Carp 

Sturgeon 

Skate 

Oysters 

Eels 

Flounders 

Whitings 

Prawns 

Lampreys 

Plaice 

Smelts 

Tench 

Craw-fish 

1 

VEGETABLES,  &C. 

Cabbage 

Asparagus 

Celery 

Cucumbers 

Savoys 

Kidney  Beans  Chard  Beets 

Onions 

Coleworts 

Carrots 

Lettuces 

Leeks 

Sprouts 

Turnips 

Cresses 

Shalots 

Brocoli,  purple  Parsnips 

Burnet 

Garlick 

and  white 

Potatoes 

Tarisey 

Rocombole 

Mustard 

Cardoons 

Thyme 

Salifie 

Rape 

Beets 

Savory 

Skirret 

Radishes 

Parsley 

Marjoram 

Scorzonera 

Turnips 

Chervil 

Alert  im/jsi  ne>  h fi n 

Jerusalem  Arti- 

Tarragon 

Endive 

jii.oU  may  ut.  naa 

chokes 

Mint 

Sorrel 

Forced  Radishes 

FRUIT. 

Pears 

Apples 

Grapes 

• 

MARCH. 

MEAT. 

Beef 

Mutton 

Veal 

House-Lamb 

Pork 

POULTRY,  See. 

• 

Turkeys 

Capons 

Chickens 

Pigeons 

Pullets 

Fowls 

Ducklings 

Tame  Rabbits 

FISH. 

Carp 

Skate 

Flounders 

Crabs 

Tench 

Eels 

Lobsters 

Craw- fish 

Turbot 

Mullets 

Soles  \ 

Prawns 

Thornback 

Plaice 

Whitings 

VEGETABLES,  &C. 

Carrots 

Beets 

Mint 

Lettuces 

Turnips 

Parsley 

Burnet 

Chives 

Parsnips 

Fennel 

Thyme 

Cresses 

Jerusalem  Arti 

-Celery 

Winter-savoury 

Mustard 

chokes 

Endive 

Coleworts 

Pot- Marjoram 

Onions 

Tansey 

Borecole 

Hysop 

Garlick 

Rape 

Cabbages 

Fennel 

Shalots 

Radishes 

• Savoys 

Cucumbers 

Brocoli 

Turnips 

Spinage 

Kidney-Beans 

Cardoons 

Tarragon 

Mushrooms 

JTRUIT. 

Fears 

Apples 

Forced  Strawberries 

HOUSEKEEPER'S  CALENDAR.  48$ 

APRIL. 

MEAT, 


Beef 

Mutton 

Veal 

Lamb 

POULTRY,  &c 

Pullets 

Chickens 

Pigeons 

; Leverets 

Fowls 

Ducklings  Rabbits 

FISH. 

Carp 

Trout 

Turbot 

Mullets 

Crabs 

Chub 

Craw-fish 

Soles 

Smelts 

Lobsters 

Tench 

Salmon 

Skate 

Herrings 

Prawns 

V 

EG  ETA  B LES. 

Coleworts 

Fennel 

Celery 

Tarragon 

Thyme/ 

Sprouts 

Parsley 

Endive 

Radishes 

All  Sorts  of 

Brocoli 

Chervil 

Sorrel 

Lettuces 

Pot-herb* 

Sp  inage 

Young  Onions  Burnet 

Small  Sallnd 

FRUIT. 

Apples 

Pears 

Forced  Cherries  and  Apricots  for  Tarte 

MAY. 

MEAT. 

Beef 

Mutton 

Veal 

Lamb 

POULTRY,  &c. 

Pullets 

Chickens 

Ducklings  , 

Rabbits 

Leverets 

Fowls 

Green  Geese  Turkey  Poults 

FISH. 

Carp 

Trout 

Soles 

Smelts 

Crab  si 

Tench 

Chub 

T urbot 

Lobsters 

Prawns 

Eels 

Salmon 

Herrings 

Craw-fish 

vegetables,  &c. 

Early  Potatoes  Artichokes 

Fennel 

Herbs 

Beans 

Carrots 

Spinage 

Lettuces 

Thyme 

KidneyBeans 

Turnips 

Parsley 

Cresses 

Savoury 

Asparagus 

Radishes 

Sorrel 

Mustard 

Ail  other 

Tragopogon 

Early  Cab- 

Barley 

All  Sorts  of 

sweet  HerbsCucumbers. 

bages 

Mint 

Sal  lad 

Pease 

&c. 

Cauliflowers 

Purslane 

FRUIT. 

Pears 

Strawberries 

Melons 

Currants  for  AndGoose- 

Apples 

Cherries 

Green  Apricots  Tarts 

berries 

JUNE. 

M EAT. 

Beef 

Mutton 

Veal 

Lamb 

BuckVenison 

poultry,  &c. 

Fowls 

Chickens 

Ducklings 

Plovers 

Leverets 

Pullets 

Green  Geese 

Turkey  Poul  tsW  heat-Ears  Rabbits 

fish. 

Trout 

Pike 

Soles 

Mackarel 

Lobsters 

Carp 

Eels 

Turbot 

Herrings 

Craw-fish 

Tench 

Salmon 

Mullets 

Smelts 

Prawns 

VEGETABLES.  &C. 

Carrots 

Onions 

Artichokes 

Purslane 

Thyme 

Turnips 

Beans 

Cucumbers 

Rape 

All  Sorts  of 

rotatoes 

Pease 

Lettuce 

Cresses 

Pot-herbs 

Parsnips 

Asparagus 

Spinage 

All  other  small 

Radishes 

Kidljey  BeansParsley 

Sallading 

28(5 
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FRUIT. 

Cherries 

Currants 

Apples 

Nectarines 

Melons 

Strawberries 

Masculine 

Pears 

Grapes 

Pine  Apples 

Gooseberries 

Apricots 

Some  Peaches 

JULY. 

MEAT. 

Beef 

Mutton 

Veal 

Lamb 

Buck  Veniso* 

POULTRY, 

See . 

Pullets 

Pigeons 

T urkey  PoultsPart  ridges 

Plovers 

Fowls 

Green  Geese 

Ducks 

Pheasants 

Leverets 

Chickens 

Ducklings 

Young 

WhiteEars  Rabbits 

FISH. 

Cod 

Tench 

Plaice 

Skate 

Carp 

I-Iaddocks 

Pike 

Flounders 

Thornback  Prawns 

Mullets 

Herrings 

Eels 

Salmon 

Craw-fish 

Mackarel 

Soles 

Lobsters 

VEGETABLES, 

&c. 

Carrots 

Scorzonera 

Celery 

Cresses 

Thyme 

Turnips 

Salifie 

Endive 

All  Sorts  of  All  other 

Potatoes 

Mushrooms 

Finocha 

smallSal 

Pot-herb* 

Raddishes 

Cauliflowers  Chervil 

lad  Herbs  Pease 

Onions 

Cabbages 

Sorrel 

Mint 

Beans 

Garlick 

Sprouts 

Purslane 

Balm 

KidneyBeans 

Rocombole 

Artichokes 

Lettuce 

FRUIT. 

Pears 

Peaches 

Apricots 

Strawberries  Melons 

Apples 

Nectarines 

Gooseberries  Raspberries  Pine  Apples 

AUGUST 

. 

MEAT. 

Beef 

Muttoa 

Veal 

Lamb 

BuckVenisoa 

POULTRY, 

&c. 

Fowls 

Green  Geese 

Leverets 

Pheasants 

Wheat  Ears 

Pullets 

T urkeyPoults  Rabbits 

WildDucks  Plovers 

Chickens 

Ducklings 

Pigeons 

/ 

FISH. 

Cod 

Skate 

Mackarel 

Carp 

Craw-fish 

Haddock 

Thornback 

Herrings 

Eels 

Prawns 

Flounders 

Mullets 

Pike 

Lobsters 

Oysters 

Plaice 

VEGETABLES, 

&c. 

Carrots 

Shalots 

Mushrooms  Celery 

Small  Sallad 

Turnips 

Scorzonera 

Artichokes  Endive 

Thyme 

Potatoes 

Salifie 

Cabbage 

Finocha 

Savoury 

Radishes 

Pease 

Cauliflowers  Parsley 

Marjoram 

Onions 

Beans 

Sprouts 

Lettuces 

All  Sorts  of 

Garlic 

KidneyBeans  Beets 

All  Sorts  of  sweet  Herbs 

FRUIT. 

Peaches 

Cherries 

Grapes 

Mulberries 

; Currants 

Nectarines 

Apples 

Figs 

Strawberries  Melons 

Plumbs 

Pears 

Filberts 

Gooseberries  PineApples 

SEPTEMBER. 


MEAT. 

Beef  Mutton  Lamb  Veal  Pork  BuckVcnison 
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Gees* 

Pigeons 

roULTRV,  &c 
Fowls 

Chickens 

Pheasants 

Turkies 

Larks 

Hares 

Ducks 

Partridges 

Teal* 

Cod 

Pullets 

Plaice 

Rabbits 

FISH. 

Soles 

Tench 

Lobsters 

Haddock 

Thornbacks  Salmon 

Pike 

Oysters 

Flounders 

Carrots 

Skate 

Garlick 

Carp 

vegetables. 

Mushrooms 

Endive 

Chervill 

Turnips 

Scorzonera 

Artichokes 

Celery 

Sorrel 

Potatoes 

Salilie 

Cabbage 

Parsley 

Beets 

Shalots 

Pease 

Sprouts 

Finocha 

Thyme,  and 

Onions 

Beans 

Cauliflowers 

Lettuces  and  all  Sorts  of 

Leeks 

Kidney  Beans  Cardoons 

smallSallad  Soup-Herbs 

Peaches 

Pears 

FRUIT. 

Filberts 

Quinces 

Mor.Cherries 

Plumbs 

Grapes 

Hazel-Nuts 

Lazaroles 

Melons 

Apples 

Walnuts 

Medlars 

Currants 

Pine-Apples 

OCTOBER. 


MEAT. 


Beef  Mutton  Lamb  Veal 

Pork 

Doe  Venison 

FOl/LTRV,  Ac 

Geese 

Fowls 

Teals 

Larks  Pheasants 

Turkies 

Chickens 

Widgeons 

Dotterels  Partridges 

Pigeons 

Rabbits 

Woodcocks 

Hares 

Pullets 

Wild  Duck 

s Snipes 

FISH. 

Dorees 

Smelts 

Pike 

Perch 

Cockles 

Holobets 

Brills 

Carp 

SalmonTroutMuscles 

Bearbet 

Gudgeons 

Tench 

Lobsters 

Oysters 

VEG  ETA  B LSS. 

Cabbages 

Turnips 

Shalots 

Chervil 

Ybung  Sal- 

Sprouts 

Potatoes 

Garlick 

Finocha 

lad 

Cauliflowers 

Skirrets 

Rocombole 

Chard  Beets 

Thyme 

Artichokes 

Salilie 

Celery 

Corn  Sallad 

Savoury 

Carrots 

Scorzonera 

Endive 

Lettuce 

All  Sorts  of 

Parsnips 

Leeks 

Cardoons 

All  Sorts  of 

Pot-Herbs 

FRUIT. 

Peaches 

Medlars 

Black  & whiteFilberts 

Pears 

Grapes 

Services 

Bullace 

Hazls-Nuts 

Apples 

Figs 

Quinces 

Walnuts 

NOVEMBER. 


Beef 

Geese 

Turkies 

Fowls 

Chickens 


MEAT. 

Mutton  Veal  House-Lamb  DoeVenison 

roULTRT,  &C. 

Pullets  Widgeons  Dotterels  Partridges 

Pigeons  Woodcocks  Hares  Pheasants 

Wild  Ducks  Snipes  Rabbits 

Teals  Larks 
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Gurnets  Smelts 

Dorees  Gudgeons 

BalmonTtout  Lobsters 


Carrots  Scorzonera 

T urnips  Onions 

Parsnips  Leeks 

Potatoes  Shalots 

Skirret  Rocombole 

♦alsifie  Jerusalem  Ar.Coleworts 

FRUIT. 

Pears  Bitilace  Hazle-Nuts 

Apples  Chesnuts  Walnuts 


FISH. 
Holobets 
Bearbet 
Salmon 

VEGETABLES 

Artichokes 
Cabbage 
Cauliflowers 
Savoys 
Sprouts 


Carp  Oysters 

Pike  Cockles 

Tench  Muscles 

Spinage  Chervil 

Chard  Beets  Lettuces 
Cardoons  All  Sorts  of 


Parsley 

Cresses 

Edive 


Medlars 

Services 


Sallad  Herbs 
Thyme, and  all 
Pot-Herbs 

Grapes 


DECEMBER. 


Beef  Mutton 


Geese 

Turkeys 

Pullets 

Pigeons 


Capons 

Fowls 

Chickens 

Hares 


MEAT. 

Veal  House-Lamb 
POULTRY,  &c. 
Rabbits 
Woodcocks 
Snipes 
Larks 
FISH. 

Cod 


Pork  Doe  Veniso* 


Wild  Ducks  Dotterels 


Teal 
Widgeons 


Partridges 

Pheasants 


Codlings 

Soles 


Turbot  Holoberts 

Gurnets  Bearbet 

Sturgeon  Smelts 

VEGETABLES, 

Cabbages  Turnips  Scorzonera 

Savoys  Lettuces  Salsifie 

Brocoli, purple  Cresses  Leeks 

apd  white  Small  Sallad  Onions 


Carrots 

Parsnips 

Apple* 

Pears 


Potatoes 

Skirrets 

Medlars 

Services 


Shalats 

Cardoons 

FRUIT. 

Chesnuts 

Walnuts 


Carp  Muscles 

Gudgeon  Oyster* 

Eels, Cockles  Dorees 
& c. 

Forced  Aspa-  Beets 
ragus  Spinage 

Garlick  Parsley 

Rocombole 
Celery 
Endive 


Thyme 
All  Sorts  of 
Pot-Herbs 


Hazle-Nuts  Grapes 
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CHAP.  I. 

SUGARS. 

Clarified  Sugar. 

PUT  four  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  to  two  quarts  of  water  in  a pre- 
serving pan  over  a fire,  and  when  warm,  add  tiie  whites  of  three 
eggs  beaten  up  with  half  a pint  of  water.  When  boiling,  skim  it 
clean,  and  simmer  it  till  quite  clear,  and  pass  it  through  a fine 
straining  bag. 

First  Degree .• — Candy  Sugar. 

Eoil  clarified  sugar  as  much  as  you  have  occasion  for  over  the 
fire  till  smooth.  To  know  w hich,  dip  a skimmer  into  the  sugar, 
touch  it  between  the  lore-finger  and  thumb,  immediately  open 
them,  and  if  a small  thread  draws  between  and  immediately 
breaks,  and  remains  as  a drop  on  the  thumb,  it  is  in  some  de- 
gree smooth.  Give  it  another  boiling,  it  will  draw  into  a larger 
string,  and  have  acquired  the  first  degree. 

Second  Degree. — Flown  Sugar. 

Boil  the  sugar  longer  in  this  process,  dip  in  the  skimmer  and 
shake  off  what  sugar  you  can  into  the  pan.  Then  blow  with 
the  mouth  strongly  through  the  holes,  and  if  bladders  or  bubbles 
blow  through,  it  is  a proof  of  its  having  acquired  the  second 
degree. 


Third  Degree. — Feathered  Sugar. 

O CD 

Prove  this  by  dipping  the  skimmer  when  the  sugar  has  boiled 
longer  than  in  the  last  mentioned  degree.  Shake  it  over  the 
pan,  then  give  it  a sudden  llirt  behind  you,  and  if  done,  the  su- 
gar will  11  y off  like  feathers. 

Fourth  Degree. — Crackled  Sugar. 

_Boil  the  sugar  longer  than  in  the  preceding  degrees,  dip  in  a 
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stick,  and  immediately  put  it  in  a pot  of  very  cold  water  standing 
by  you.  Draw  oil' the  sugar  that  hangs  to  the  stick  into  the 
water,  and  if  it  becomes  hard,  and  snaps  in  the  water,  it  is  done  - 
but,  if  otherwise,  it  must  boil  till  it  answers  that  trial. 

Fifth  Degree. — Carmel  Sugar. 

The  sugar  must  boil  longer  than  in  either  of  the  former  oper- 
ations. Dip  a stick,  first  into  the  sugar,  then  into  cold  water, 
and  if  at  the  carmel  height,  the  moment  it  touches  the  cold  wa- 
ter it  will  snap  like  glass,  which  is  the  highest  and  last  degree  of 
boiling  sugar.  The  f.re  must  not  be  fierce,  lest  it  flame  up  the 
sides  of  the  pan,  and  burn  the  sugar,  which  will  discolour  and 
spoil  it. 

Small  Devices  in  Sugar. 

Steep  gum-tragacanth  in  rose-water,  add  w ith  double-refined 
sugar  make  it  into  a paste,  which  may  be  coloured  with  powders 
and  jellies  as  fancy  shall  direct,  and  then  made  up  into  any  shape. 
Have  moulds  made  in  any  fashion, , and  they  will  make  pretty- 
ornaments  on  the  tops  of  iced  cakes.  In  the  middle  of  them 
may  be  put  little  slips  of  paper  with  some  smart  conceits  or  sen- 
tences written  on  them,  which  will  afford  much  mirth  to  young 
company. 

Sugar  of  Roses  in  Figures. 

Cut  off  the  white  of  rosh  buds,  and  dry  them  in  the  sun. 
Finely  pound  an  ounce  of  them,  and  wet  a pound  of  loaf  sugar 
in  rose-water-  and  boil  it  to  candy  height.  Put  in  the  powder 
of  roses,  and  the  juice  of  lemon,  and  mix  all  well  together,  lay  it 
on  a -pie-plate,  and  cut  it  into  lozenges,  or  any  figure  fancy  may 
suggest.  If  ornaments  are  wanted  for  a desert,  gild  or  colour 
them  for  that  purpose. 


CHAP.  II. 

TARTS  AND  PUFFS. 

General.  Direct  ions. 

I N the  cookery,  under  the  article  Pics,  directions  were  given  for 
making  dilieren!  pastes  for  tarts,  >S.c.  If  tin  patties  be  used 
to  bake  in,  butter  them,  and  put  a thin  crust  all  over  the  bot- 
toms ; if  glgss  or  china  be  used,  uu  upper  crust  is  only  requisite, 
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as  the  tarts  will  not  be  taken  out  when  sent  to  table.  Lay  fine 
sugar  at  the  bottom,  then  the  fruit,  and  sugar  at  the  top.  Put 
on  the  lid,  and  bake  them  in  a slack  oven.  Bake  mince-pics  in 
tin  patties,  with  a pulF  paste.  Tarts  of  preserved  fruits  must 
have  a very  thin  crust  at  top,  and  be  baked  but  a little  while. 

Crisp  Tart  Paste. 

Mix  with  pump  water  half  a pound  of  sifted  flour,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  fresh  butter,  two  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  and  two 
eggs  beaten ; and  knead  the  paste  well. 

To  make  Puff  Paste. 

Mould  with  the  hands  a pound  of  fresh  or  good  salt  butter 
and  lay  it  in  cold  water;  then  sift  a pound  of  the  best  white 
flour,  rub  lightly  into  it  half  the  butter,  mix  it  with  cold  spring 
water,  roll  it  out,  put  on  it,  in  pieces,  half  of  the  butter  remain- 
ing, fold  the  paste,  roll  it  again,  and  add  the  remainder  of  the 
butter,  Strew  lightly  over  a little  flour,  fold  it  together,  set  it 
in  a cool  place,  and  roll  it  out  twice  more  when  wanted  for  use. 

Paste  for  stringing  Tartlets. 

Cut  a bit  of  puff  paste  into  pieces,  mix  with  it  half  a handful 
of  flour,  a little  cold  water,  make  it  of  a moderate  stiffness,  and 
mold  it  with  the  hands  till  it  draws  into  fine  threads.  Roll  a 
piece  out  three  inches  long  and  two  broad  ; cut  it  into  slips, 
draw  them  out  singly,  and  lay  them  across  the  tarts  in  any  form, 
which  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  over  each  other,  and 
will  much  improve  their  appearance  when  baked. 

Tarts  or  Tartlets. 

Sheet  tart  or  tartlet  pans  with  puff  paste  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  trim  round  the  edge  with  a sharp  knife;  then  fill  them 
with  raspberry  or  apricot  jam,  or  orange,  marmalade  or  stewed 
apple,  and  put  fine  strings  of  paste  across  in  any  forms.  Bake 
them  in  a brisk  oven,  but  the  fop mustnotbc coloured  toomuch. 

Apples  for  Tarts. 

Pare,  cut  into  quarters,  and  core  apples  ; pul  them  info  a 
stewpan,  add  a piece  of  lemon  peel,  a little  water,  and  a stick 
01  cinnamon.  Cover  it  close,  and  (nit  it  over  a fire  till  the  ap- 
ples ire  dissolved  ; sweeten  with  sifiod  sugar,  add  a table-spoon- 
ful of  sirup  ol  cloves,  rub  them  through  a hair  sieve,  and  let  it 
stand  till  cold  belore  put  into  the  paste. 
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A fine  flavoured  Tart. 

Stew  golden  pippins  the  same  way,  and  when  rubbed  through 
the  sieve  add  only  half  a table-spoonful  of  sirup  of  cloves,  and 
mix  with  it  well  a quarter  of  a pound  of  pine-apple  jam,  and 
this  mixture,  if  close  covered,  will  keep  a month. 

Currants,  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  and  Apricot  Tarts. 

Currant  and  ra  berry  tarts  do  not  require  much  baking. 

1 Cherries  take  but  little  baking.  Gooseberries,  to  look  red, 
must  stand  a good  while  in  the  oven.  Apricots,  if  green,  re- 
quire more  baking  than  when  ripe.  Fruit  preserved  high, 
should  not  be  baked  at  all,  but  the  crust  should  be  baked  first 
upon  a tin  the  size  of  the  tart.  It  may  be  cut  writh  a marking 
iron;  when  cold  lay  it  on  the  fruit. 

Rhubarb  Tarts. 

Pull  the  stalks  of  rhubarb  that  grows  in  the  garden,  and  cut  it 
into  the  size  of  gooseberries,  and  make  it  as  a gooseberry  tart. 

Raspberry  Tart  with  Cream. 

Roll  out  thin  puff-paste,  lay  it  in  a pattypan  ; lay  in  rasp- 
berries, and  strew  over  them  some  very  line  sugar.  Put  on  the 
lid,  and  bake  it ; cut  it  open,  and  put  in  half  a pint  of  cream, 
the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a little  sugar. 
Let  it  stand  till  cold  before  it  is  sent  to  the  oven. 

Almond  Tarts. 

Blanch  some  almonds,  beat  them  fine  in  a mortar,  with  a lit- 
tle white  wine  and  some  sugar  (a  pound  of  sugar  to  a pound  of 
almonds),  grated  bread,  a little  nutmeg,  cream,  and  the  juice  of 
spinach  to  colour  the  almonds.  Bake  it  in  a gentle  oven;  and 
when  done,  thicken  it  with  candied  orange  or  citron. 

Green  Almond  Tarts. 

• 

Pull  almonds  from  the  tree  before  they  shell;  scrape  off  the 
down  with  a knife,  and  put  them  into  a pan  with  cold  spring  wa- 
ter as  fat  as  they  are  done.  Then  put  them  into  a skillet,  with 
more  spring  water,  over  a very  slow  lire,  till  they  simmer. 
Change  the  water  twice,  and  let  them  lie  in  the  last  till  they  be- 
come tender.  Take  them  out,  arid  put  them  in  a clean  cloth, 
with  another  over  them,  and  press  them  to  make  them  quite,  dry. 
Then  make  a sirup  with  double  reJiucd  sugar,  and  put  them  to 
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simmer  a little.  Do  the  same  the  next  day  ; put  them  into  a 
stone  jar,  and  cover  them  very  close,  for  it'  they  get  the  least 
air,  they  will  turn  black.  The  yellower  they  are  before  taken 
out  of  the  water,  the  greener  they  will  be  when  done.  Put 
them  into  the  sugar  crust,  lay  the  lid  on  close,  cover  them  with 
sirup,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate  oven. 

Orange  Tarts . 

Grate  from  a Seville  orange,  a little  of  the  outside  rind  ; 
squeeze  the  juice  into  a dish,  throw  the  peel  into  water,  and 
change  it  often  for  four  days.  Then  put  them  into  a saucepan 
of  boiling  water  On  the  fire.  Change  the  water  tw  ice  to  take 
outttie  bitterness,  and  when  tender,  wipe  them  well,  and  beat 
them  fine  in  a mortar.  Boil  their  weight  in  double  refined  su- 
gar, into  a sirup,  and  skim  it  very  clean.  Then  put  in  the 
pulp,  and  boil  all  together  till  clear.  Let  it  stand  to  be  cold, 
put  it  into  the  tarts,  squeeze  in  the  juice,  and  bake  them  iu  a 
quick  oven.  Conserve  of  oranges  makes  good  tarts. 

Chocolate  Tarts. 

Rasp  a quarter  of  a pound  of  chocolate,  a stick  of  cinna- 
mon, add  fresh  lemon-peel  grated  salt,  and  sugar.  Mix  two 
spoonfuls  of  fine  Hour  and  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  well  beaten  w ith 
some  milk,  and  put  these  into  a stevvpan,  a little  while  over  the 
fire.  Then  put  iu  a little  lemon-peel  cut  small,  and  let  it  stand 
till  cold. Beat  up  file  Whites  of  eggs  enough  to  cover  it,  and 
put  it  in  puff  paste.  When  baked,  sift  some  sugar  over  it, 
and  glaze  it  with  a salamander. 

Angelica  Tarts. 

Parc  and  core  golden  pippins  or  nonpareils,  take  the  stalks 
of  angelica,  peel  them,  and  cut  them  into  small  pieces,  of  ap- 
ples and  angelica  an  equal  quantify.  Boil  the  apples  gently 
in  water  enough  to  cover  them,  with  lemon-peel  ami  line  sugar, 
till  a thin  sirup,  and  then  strain  it  off.  Put  it  oil  the  fire, 
with  the  angelica  iu  it,  and  let  it  boil  ten  minutes.  Make  a 
pull  paste,  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  tin,  and  then  a layer 
ol  apples  and  a layer  ol  angelica  till  full.  Till  them  up  with 
sirup,  and  hake  them. 


Spinach  Tarts. 

Scald  spinach  in  some  boiling  water,  drain  it  dry,  chop  it, 
and  stew  it  in  butter  and  cream,  with  a little  salt,  sugar,  bits 
ol  citron,  and  a very  little  orange- llower  water.  Put  it  in  line 
puff  paste. 
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Petit  Patties. 

Malcc  a sliort  crust,  roll  it  thick,  arul  make  them  as  big  as 
the  bowl  ol  a spoon,  and  an  inch  deep.  Shred  a piece  of 
veal  big  enough  to  fill  the  patty,  and  as  much  bacon  and  beef 
suet,  very  line,  and  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a 
little  sweet  herbs.  Put  them  into  a little  stewpan,  keep  turn, 
ing  them  about,  with  a few'  mushrooms  chopped  small,  eight 
or  ten  minutes.  Fill  (he  patties,  cover  them  with  crust,  and 
colour  them  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  bake  them. — Petit 
patties  make  a very  pretty  garnish  to  a large  dish. 

Petit  Patties  of  Chicken  and  Ham. 

Sheet  the  pans  with  puff  paste,  and  put  a bit  of  crumb  of 
bread  the  size  of  a dice,  in  each  : cover  them  with  more  paste, 
trim  round  the  pan,  wasli  the  tops  of  the  paste  with  egg,  and 
bake  them  of  a light  colour.  When  done  take  out  the  bread, 
have  ready  the  w hite  meat  of  a dressed  fowl,  lean  ham,  an 
eschalot  chopped  fine,  a spoonful  of  consume  of  veal,  a little 
cream,  Hour,  salt,  Cayenne,  and  lemon-juice,  a small  quan- 
tity of  each.  Mix  all  the  ingredients  together  over  a fire,  boil 
them  for  five  minutes,  fill  the  patties  with  it,  and  serve  them 
very  hot. 

Forcemeat  Patties. 

Sheet,  the  pans  as  for  chicken  patties,  but  instead  of  bits  of 
bread,  fill  them  with  a light  well-seasoned  forcemeat:  coTer  and. 
bake  them,  and  serve  them  with  a little  cullis  added  to  the 
forcemeat. 

Patties  of  Lobsters  or  Oysters. 

Rake  patties  as  before  directed,  fill  them  with  lobsters  or 
oysters  half  boiled  and  chopped,  add  to  them  a little  strong 
consume  of  veal,  a small  quantity  ol  Hour,  lemon-juice,  Car  - 
oline pepper;  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  an  eschalot  chopped  line, 
an  andhovy  rubbed  through  a sieve,  and  mixed  over  a fire  lor 
live  minutes. 

Card  Puffs. 

Add  rennet  to  two  quarts  of  milk,  and  when  broken,  put 
it  into  a coarse  cloth  to  drain  ; rub  the  cunl  through  a hair 
-sieve,  and  put  to  it  four  ounces  of  butter,  ten  ounce-'  oi  oread, 
lialf  a nutmeg,  a lemou-peel  grated,  and  a spoonful  of  w iue. 
Sugar  it,  rub  tne  cups  with  butter,  and  put  them  for  little  moic 
than  half  uu  hour  to  bake. 
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Sugar  Puff's. 

Beat  the  whites  of  ten  eggs  till  they  rise  to  a high  froth. 
Then  put  them  in  a marble  moptar  or  wooden  bowl,  and  add 
as  much  double-refined  sugar  as  will  make  it  thick ; rub  if. 
round  the  mortar  for  half  an  hour,  put  in  a few  car  raw  ay 
seeds,  and  take  a sheet  of  wafers,  and  lay  it  on  as  broad  as 
a sixpence,  and  as  high  as  possible.  Put  them  into  a mode- 
rately heated  oven  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  they  will  look  as 
white  as  snow. 


' Wafers. 

Beat  up  for  half  an  hour  a spoonful  of  orange-flower  water, 
two  spoonfuls  of  flour,  two  of  sugar,  and  the  same  of  cream; 
then  make  the  wafer-tongs  hot,  and  pour  a little  of  the  batter 
iu  to  cover  the  irons.  Bake  them  on  a stove  lire,  and  while 
baking,  roll  them  round  a stick,  like  a spiggot.  When  cold, 
they  Mill  be  very  crisp,  and  are  proper  to  be  eat  with  jellies 
or  tea. 

Chocolate  Puff's. 

Beat  and  sift  half  a pound  of  double-refined  sugar,  scrape 
3nto  it  an  ounce  of  chocolate  very  fine  and  mix  them  together. 
Beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a high  froth,  and  strew  iu  the 
sugar  and  chocolate.  Keep  beating  it  till  as  stiff  as  a paste. 
Then  sugar  the  paper,  drop  them  on  the  size  of  a sixpence, 
and  bake  them  in  a very  slow  oven. 

Almond  Puff's. 

Blanch  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and  beat  them  fine 
with  orange-llower  water,  whisk  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  to 
a high  froth,  strew  in  a little  sifted  sugar,  mix  the  almonds 
with  the  sugar  and  eggs,  and  add  more  sugar  till  as  thick  as 
paste.  Lay  it  iu  cakes,  and  bake  it  on  paper,  in  a cool  oven. 

Lemon  Puffs. 

Beat  a pound  of  double-refined  sugar,  and  sift  it  through  a 
fine  sieve  into  a bowl ; put  in  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  beat 
them  together  ; beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a high  froth,  and 
put  it  into  a bowl,  and  beat  the  whole  half  an  hour;  then  put 
in  three  eggs,  with  two  rinds  of  lemons  grated,  mix  it  well, 
sprinkle  sugar  on  papers,  drop  on  the  pull's  in  small  drops, 
and  bake  them  iu  a moderate  oven. 
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CHAP.  nr. 


CAKES. 


General  Directions. 


put  in.  If  cakes  made  of  rice,  seeds,  or  plumbs,  are  baked  in 
wooden  garths,  their  outsides  will  not  be  burned,  and  they  will 
rise  better.  The  oven  must  be  heated  according  to  the  size  of 
tire  cakes  intended  to  be  baked. 


To  seven  pounds  of  currants  washed  and  rubbed,  add  four 
pounds  of  flour  dried  and  sifted,  six  pounds  of  the  best  fresh 
butter,  and  two  pounds  of  Jordan  almonds  blanched  and  beaten  1 
vvitli  orangc-l,lour  water  fill  fine;  four  pounds  of  eggs,  but 
without  whites  ; three  pounds  of  double-refined  sugar  beaten  j 
and  sifted  ; a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  same  of  cloves  j 
and  cinnamon,  and  three  large  nutmegs,  all  beaten  fine ; a little 
ginger,  half  a pint  of  sack,  half  a pint  of  French  brandy,  and 
sweetmeats,  as  orange,  lemon,  and  citron,  to  the  taste.  Before 
mixing  the  ingredients,  work  the  butter  to  a cream.  Then  put  - 
in  the  sugar,  and  work  the  whole  well  together.  Have  the 
eggs  well  beaten  and  strained,  work  in  the  almonds  and  then  ] 
the  eggs,  till  white  and  thick.  Add  the  sack,  brandy,  and 
spices;  shake  in  the  Hour  by  degrees,  and  put  in  the  currants 
and  sweetmeats,  as  it  is  put  into  the  hoop.  Bake  it  directly  in 
a quick  oven  for  four  hours.  Keep  beating  it  all  the  time  it  is 
mixing,  and  keep  the  currants  before  the  lire,  to  go  warm  into 
the  cake.  This  quantity  will  bake  best  in  two  hoops,  one  being 
too  small  for  it, 


Mix  with  the  hand  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  and  a pound  of 
fresh  butter,  in  an  earthen  dish  ior  a quarter  of  an  hour,  i hen 
beat  well  ten  yolks  of  eggs  and  live  u lutes;  put  two  thirds  to 
the  sugar  and  butter,  ami  mix  them  till  it  begins  to  be  tough  ; 
add  a pound  and  a half  of  currau(s.w ashed  and  picked,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  citron,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  candied  orange  or 
lemon  peel  cut  into  slices,  a quarter  of  a pound  ot  Jordan 
almonds  blanched  and  bruised  very  line.  Thun  pound  a 


Plumb  Cake. 


Another  Way. 
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quarter  of  a pound  of  muscadine  raisins,  add  to  them  a gill  of 
sweet  n ine  and  a spoonful  of  brandy,  strain  the  liquor  through 
a cloth  to  the  mixture,  put  in  the  rest  of  the  eggs,  and  mix  all 
together  as  light  as  possible. 

Another  Way. 

To  a pound  and  a half  of  line  flour,  well  dried,  add  the  same 
of  butter,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  currants,  half  a pound  of 
raisins  stoned  and  sliced,  eighteen  ounces  of  sugar  beaten  and 
sifted,  and  fourteen  eggs,  leaving  out  half  the  whites  ; shred  the 
peel  of  a large  lemon  exceedingly  line,  three  ounces  of  candied 
orange,  the  same  of  lemon,  a tea-spoonfnl  of  beaten  mace,  half 
a nutmeg  grated,  a tea-cupful  of  brandy  or  white  wine,  and 
four  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water.  First  work  the  butter 
with  the  hand  to  a cream,  then  beat  the  sugar  well  in,  whisk 
the  eggs  half  an  hour,  mix  them  with  the  sugar  aud  butter,  and 
put  in  the  flour  and  spices.  Beat  the  whole  an  hour  and  a half, 
and  when  the  oven  is  ready,  mix  iu  lightly  the  brandy,  fruit, 
and  sweetmeats,  put  it  into  the  hoop,  and  two  hours  auil  a half 
will  bake  it. 


White  Fhmib  Calces. 

To  two  pounds  of  flour  well  dried,  add  a pound  of  sugar 
beaten  and  sifted,  a pound  of  butter,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
nutmegs,  the  same  of  mace,  sixteen  eggs,  two  pounds  and  a half 
of  currants  picked  and  washed,  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds, 
the  same  of  candied  lemon,  half  a pint  of  sack  or  brandy,  and 
three  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water.  Beat  the  butter  to  a 
cream,  put  in  the  sugar,  beat  the  "whites  of  the  eggs  half  an 
hour,  and  mix  them  with  the  sugar  and  butter.  Then  beat  the 
j'olks  half  an  hour,  and  mix  them  with  the  whites,  which  should 
be  two  hours  beating,  l’ut  in  the  flour  a little  before  the  oven 
is  ready,  and  just  before  put  into  the  lioop,  mix  together 
lightly  the  currants  and  other  ingredients,  and  two  hours  baking 
will  be  enough. 

Found  Calces. 

To  a pound  of  sifted  sugar  add  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  and 
mix  them  with  the  hand  ten  minutes  ; put  to  them  nine  yolks 
and  five  whites  of  eggs  well  beaten,  whisk  all  well,  and  add  a 
pound  of  sifted  flour,  a few  carraway  seeds,  a quarter  of  a- 
pound  of  candied  orange  peel  cut  into  slices,  a few  currants 
washed  and  picked,  aud  mix  all  together  as  light  as  possible. 
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Yest  Calces. 

Take  a pound  of  flour,  two  pounds  of  currants  washed  and 
picked,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  Lisbon  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  citron  and 
candied  orange  peel  cut  into  slices,  cinnamon  and  mace  a 
small  quantity  of  each  pounded  and  sifted.  Make  a hole  in 
the  centre  of  the  ingredients,  put  in  a gill  of  sweet  wine,  a littte 
warm  milk,  a teacupful  of  yest,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  yest 
works  ; then  add  a little  more  warm  milk,  mix  all  together,  fill 
a hoop  with  it,  let  it  remain  till  it  rises,  and  bake  it. 

Bath  Calces. 

Rub  a pound  of  fresh  butter  and  a pound  of  flour  into  a 
light  paste,  with  a gill  of  yest  and  some  warm  cream,  and  set 
it  in  a warm  place  to  rise  ; mould  it  with  a few  carraway  seeds, 
make  it  into  cakes  the  size  of  small  French  rolls,  butter  tins, 
and  bake  the  cakes  on  them. 


Small  Calces. 

Rub  well  together  half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  half  a pound 
of  fresh  butter,  and  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  sifted  flour, 
then  wet  it  with  a gill  of  boiling  milk,  strew  in  a few  carraway 
seeds,"  and  let  it  lie  till  the  next  day ; when  moulded  and  cut 
into  six  score  pieces,  roll  them  as  thin  as  possible,  and  bake 
them  in  an  oven  three  parts  cold. 

> Diet  Bread  Calces. 

Take  nine  eggs  and  sifted  sugar  of  their  weight;  break  the 
whites  into  one  pan  and  the  yolks  into  another;  whisk  the 
whites  till  of  a solid  froth,  beat  the  yolks,  and  whisk  them  with 
the  whites:  add  the  sugar  with  the  weight  of  five  eggs  ol  flour, 
mix  all  well  together,  add  a few  carraway  seeds,  put  it  in  a 
hoop,  and  bake  it. 


Sponge  Biscuits. 

Use  the  same  mixture  as  for  diet  bread,  omitting  only  tlm 
carraway  .'eeds  ; rub  the  inside  of  small  tin  pans  with  fresh  but- 
ter, fill  them  with  the  mixture,  sift  the  sugar  over,  and  put  them 
m a moderate  OYen  to  bake. 
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Common  Seed  Cuke. 

Put  a pound  and  a half  of  flour  to  half  a pound  of  fresh 
butter  broke  into  small  pieces,  and  likewise  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sifted  sugar,  and  half  a grated  nutmeg;  make  a hole 
in  the  centre  of  the  flour  and  set  a sponge  with  a gill  of  yest  and 
a little  milk;  when  well  risen  add  slices  of  candied  orange  or 
lemon  peel  and  an  egg  beaten  up.  Mix  all  well  together  with  a 
little  warm  milk,  of  a proper  stillness,  mould  it  into  a cake, 
prQve  it  in  a warm  place,  and  bake  it. 

Cinnamon  Cakes. 

Put  six  eggs  into  a pan  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of  rose- 
water, and  whisk  them  well  together  ; add  a pound  of  sifted 
sugar,  a desert  spoonful  of  pounded  cinnamon,  and  flour  enough 
for  a good  paste ; roll  it  out,  cut  it  into  any  shapes,  and  bake 
them  on  white  paper.  When  done  take  them  oil,  and  keep 
them  for  use  in  a dry  place. 

Colouring  for  Pippin  Paste , $c.  to  garnish  Twelfth  Cakes. 

Beat  an  ounce  of  cochineal  very  fine  ; add  three  gills  of  wa- 
ter, a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  roche-alum,  and  two  ounces  of 
lump  sugar;  boil  all  together  twenty  minutes,  strain  it  through 
a fine  sieve,  and  keep  it  close  covered  for  use. 

Twelfth  Cakes , 

Make  a cavity  in  the  centre  of  six  pounds  of  flour,  set  a 
gponge  with  a gill  and  a half  of  yest  and  a little  warm  milk  ; 
put  round  it  a pound  of  fresh  butter  in  small  lumps,  a pound  and 
a quarter  of  sifted  sugar,  four  pounds  and  a half  of  currants, 
half  an  ounce  of  sifted  cinnamon,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
pounded  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmeg  mixed,  and  sliced  candied 
orange  and  lemon  peel  and  citron.  When  risen,  mix  all  toge- 
ther with  a little  warm  milk;  have  the  hoops  well  papered  and 
buttered,  and  fill  them  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  them.  When 
nearly  cold,  ice  them  over  with  sugar  prepared,  as  per  receipt ; 
or  they  may  be  quite  plain. 

Bristol  Cakes. 

Mix  well  together  with  the  hand  in  an  earthen  pan  six 
ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  four  whites 
and  two  yolks  of  eggs,  and  nine  ounces  of  flour;  add  three 
quarters  of  a pound  el  picked  currants,  and  drop  the  mixture 
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with  a spoon  on  tin  plates  rubbed  with  butter,  and  bake  them  in 
a brisk  oven. 


Hyde  Parle  Corner  Calces. 

Take  two  pounds  of  flour,  four  ounces  of  common  sugar,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  carraway  seeds  pounded  ; then  set  a spongo 
with  half  a gill  of  vest  and  a little  warm  milk;  when  it  works 
take  some  boiling  milk,  add  to  it  five  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  mix 
it  u:p  light,  and  let  it  lie  some  time  ; then  roll  it  out,  cut  it  into 
any  form,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven. 

Gingerbread  Nuts. 

To  four  pounds  of  flour  add  half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  an 
ounce  of  carraway  seeds,  half  an  ounce  of  ginger  pounded 
and  sifted,  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  two  ounces  of  candied 
orange  peel  cut  into  small  slices.  Warm  a pound  of  treacle  or 
honey  and  a gill  of  cream,  mix  all  the  ingredients  into  a paste, 
and  let  it  lie  six  hours ; then  roll  it  out,  make  it  into  nuts,  and 
bake  them  in  a moderate  oven. 

Bride  Calces. 

To  two  pounds  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  add  as  follows : four  pounds 
of  fresh  butter,  four  pounds  of  best  white  flour  dried  and  sifted, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace  and  cinnamon,  the  same  of  nut- 
meg' pounded  and  sifted,  thirty  eggs,  four  pounds  of  currants 
washed,  picked,  and  dried  before  a fire,  a pound  of  Jordan 
almonds  blanched  and  pounded,  a pound  of  citron,  a pound  of 
candied  orange,  and  a pound  of  lemon  peels  cut  into  slices, 
and  half  a pint  of  brandy.  First  work  the  butter  to  a cream 
with  the  hand,  then  beat  in  the  sugar  for  a quarter  of  ap  hour, 
whisk  the  whites  of  eggs  to  a solid  froth,  and  mix  them  with 
the  sugar  and  butter;  then  beat  the  yolks  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  add  them,  and  likewise  the  flour,  mace,  and  nutmeg  : 
beat  all  well  together  till  the  oven  is  ready,  then  mix  in  lightly 
the  brandy,  cprrants,  almonds,  and  sweetmeats.  Line  a hoop 
with  paper,  butter  it,  fill  it  with  the  mixture,  bake  it  in  a 
brisk  oven,  and  when  risen  cover  it  with  paper  to  keep  it  from 
burning.  Serve  it  up  either  iced  or  plain. 

1 lice  Calces. 

Whisk  together  the  yolks  Of  seven  eggs  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
add  five  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  and  mix  them  well ; put  in  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  rice,  some  flour,  a little  brandy,  the  rind 
of  a lemon  grated  very  line,  pud  a small  quantity  ol  pounded 
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raare  : thou  add  six  whites  of  eggs  well  beaten,  and  mix  all 
together  for  ten  minutes,  Jill  a hoop  with  the  mixture,  and 
bake  it  in  a brisk  oven. 

, 

Shrewsbury  Cakes. 

To  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  beaten  to  a cream  add  half  a 
pound  of  flour,  an  egg,  six  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  and  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  carrau  ay-seeds.  Mix  all  in  a paste,  roll  it  out 
thin,  stamp  it  with  a tin  cutter,  prick  the  cakes  with  a fork,  lay 
them  on  tin  plates  rubbed  with  butter,  and  bake  them  in  a slow 
oven  till  done. 


Portugal  Cakes,  or  Heart  Cakes . 

Mix  with  the  hand  or  a whisk  a pound  of  flour,  a pound  of 
sifted  sugar,  and  a pound  of  fresh  baiter,  till  a line  batter.  Add 
two  spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  half  a pound  of  currants  washed 
and  picked,  break  ten  eggs,  whisk  them,  and  mix  all  together. 
Butter  ten  moulds,  lill  them  three  parts  full  with  the  mixture, 
and  bake  them  in  a brisk  oven. 

Macaroons. 

Blanch  and  pound  line  a pound  of  Jordan  almonds  with  a little 
rose  water  to  keep  them  from  oiling,  add  a pound  of  sifted 
sugar,  and  the  whites  of  ten  eggs  whisked  to  a solid  froth; 
beat  all  together  for  some  time,  and  have  ready  wafer  paper 
on  tin  plates,  drop  the  mixture  over  it  separately  the  size  of  a 
shilling  or  smaller,  sift  a little  sugar  over,  and  bake  them  in  a 
moderate  oven. 


Mir  angles. 

Whisk  the  whites  of  nine  eggs  to  a solid  froth  ; add  the  rind 
of  six  lemons  grated  very  line  and  a spoonful  of  sifted  sugar; 
then  lay  a wet  sheet  of  paper  on  a tin,  and  with  a spoon  drop 
the  mixture  in  little  lumps  separately  upon  it,  sift  sugar  over, 
and  bake  them  in  a moderate  oven  of  a nice  colour.  Then  put 
raspberry,  apricot,  or  any  other  kind  of  jam  between  two  bot- 
toms, put  them  together,  and  lay  them  in  a warm  place  or  before 
the  lire  to  dry. 

llatajias. 

Blanch  and  pound  half  a pound  of  Jordan  almonds,  and  the 
same  ol  bitter  almonds,  and  preserve  them  from  oiling  with  rose 
water  ; add  a pound  ot  sifted  sugar,  beatthe  whites  of  four  eggs 
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ivell,  arul  mix  lightly  with  them  ; then  put  the  mixture  into  a 
preserving  pan,  set  it  over  a moderate  lire,  stirring  till  pretty 
iiot,  and  when  cold  roll  it  into  small  rolls,  cut  them  into  cakes 
the  size  of  a shilling,  dip  the  top  of  a linger  into  Hour  and  touch 
each  cake  lightly,  put  them  on  wafer  paper,  sift  sugar  over,  and 
hake  them  in  a slow  oven. 

Chantilly  Basket. 

Have  a small  quantity  of  warm  carmel  sugar,  dip  ratifia  cakes 
into  it,  and  place  them  round  the  inside  of  a dish.  Cut  more 
ratafias  into  squares,  dip  them  in  the  sugar,  pile  them 
on  the  others,  and  so  on  for  two  or  three  stories  high.  Then 
line  the  ins'ide  with  wafer  paper,  hll  it  with  sponge  biscuits, 
sweetmeats,  blanched  almonds,  and  cream  as  for  an  apple  pie, 
put  some  trifle  froth  over  that,  and  garnish  (he  froth  with  rose 
leaves,  or  coloured  comlits  or  carmel  of  sugar  thrown  lightly  over 
the  top. 


Biscuits. 

Beat  eight  eggs  half  an  hour,  and  put  in  a pound  of  beaten 
and  sifted  sugar,  with  the  rind  of  a lemon  grated  ; then  whisk  it 
an  hour,  till  light,  when  add  a pound  of  Hour,  with  a little  rose 
■vyater.  Sugar  them  over,  and  bake  them  in  papers  or  tins. 

Drop  Biscuits. 

Beat  up  for  half  an  hour  the  whites  ofsix  eggs,  and  the  yolks 
of  ten,  with  a spoonful  of  rose-water;  then  add  ten  ounces  of 
sifted  loaf  sugar.  Whisk  all  for  half  an  hour,  then  put  in  an 
ounce  of  car  raw  ay1  seeds,  crushed,  and  six  ounces  of  line  Hour 
sprinkled  in  gently  ; drop  them  on  wafer  papers,  and  bake 
them  in  a moderate  oven. 

Spanish  Biscuits. 

Beat  up  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  half  an  hour,  and  then  beat 
in  eight  spoonfuls  of  sugar.  Whisk  the  whites  to  a strong  froth, 
and  then  beat  them  with  the  yolks  and  sugar  for  half  an  hour: 
add  four  spoonfuls  of  Hour,  and  a little  lemon-peel  cut  very 
fine,  and  bake  them  on  papers. 

Lemon  Biscuits. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  five,  with  four 
spoonfuls  of  orange-llowor  water,  till  they  froth  well:  add  a 
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pound  of  loaf  sugar  sifted,  beat  it  one  way  half  an  hour  longer, 
put  in  half  a pound  of  Hour,  with  the  raspings  of  two  lemons, 
and  the  pulp  of  a small  one,  dust  them  w ith  sugai,  butte. i a tin, 
and  bake  them  in  a quick  oven  ; but  do  not  stop  the  mouth  at 
first,  or  they  may  be  scorched. 

French  Biscuits. 

Take  a pair  of  scales,  put  in  one  scale  three  new-laid  eggs, 
and  in  the  other  the  same  weight  of  dried  flour,  and  have  ready 
tlie  same  weight  of  fine  powdered  sugar  : beat  up  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  well  with  a whisk  to  a fine  froth  ; then  put  in 
half  an  ounce  of  candied  lemon-peel  cut  thin  and  fine,  and  beaten 
well  ; by  degrees  whisk  in  the  flour  and  sugar,  then  add  the 
yolks,  and  mix  them  well  together.  Shape  the  biscuits  on  fine 
white  paper  with  a spoon,  and  throw  powdered  sugar  over. 
Bake  them  in  a moderate  oven,  not  too  hot,  till  of  a line  colour 
on  the  top,  when  with  a knife  cut  them  carefully  from  the  paper, 
and  lay  them  iu  dry  boxes  for  use. 

Green  Caps. 

Gather  codlings  just  before  they  are  ripe,  green  them  as  for 
preserving.  Rub  them  over  with  a little  oiled  butter,  grate  double 
relined  sugar  over,  and  set  them  in  an  oven  till  they  brighten 
and  sparkle  like  frost ; then  put  them  on  a china  dish.  Make 
a line  custard,  pour  it  round  them,  and  stick  single  flowers  in 
every  apple.  This  forms  a pretty  corner  dish  either  at  dinner  or 
supper. 


Black  Caps. 

Core  and  cut  into  halves  twelve  large  apples,  and  lay  them 
on  a tin  patty-pan  as  close  as  possible,  the  flat  sides  downward. 
Pour  over  them  the  juice  of  a lemon  and  two  spoonfuls  of 
orange-llower  watar.  Shred  lemon-peel  line,  strew  it  on  them, 
and  grate  fine  sugar  over  all.  Bake  them  iu  a quick  oven  half 
an  hour  ; then  throw  fine  sugar  all  over  the  dish,  and  serve 
them. 


Saffron  Cake. 

Have  ready  a quartern  of  fine  flour,  a pound  and  a half  of 
butter,  three  ouifces  ol  carnuvay  seeds,  six  eggs  well  beaten,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves  and  mace  finely  beaten  together,  a 
lit^c  cinnamon  pounded,  a pound  of  sugar,  a little  rose-water 
and  saflron,  a pint  and  a half  of  yest,  and  a quart  of  milk. 
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Boil  the  milk  and  butter,  then  skim  oil'  the  butter,  and  mix  it 
•with  tlu'  llour  and  a little  of  the  milk  ; stir  the  yest  into  the  rest, 
strain  it,  and  mix  it  with 'the  flour;  then  put  in  the  seeds, 
•spice,  rose  water,  tincture  of  saffron,  sugar,  and  eggs  ; beat  them 
all  well  lightly  with  the  hands,  and  bake  it  in  a hoop  or  pan 
well  buttered  lor  a hour  and  a half  in  a quick  oven.  The  ■seeds 
may  be  omitted. 


Prussian  Cakes. 


Have  ready  half  a pound  of  dried  flour,  a pound  of  beaten 
and  sifted  sugar,  the  yolks  and  whites  of  seven  eggs  beaten  sepa-  ■ 
rately,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  the  peels  of  two  finely  grated,  and 
half  a pound  of  almonds  beaten  fine  with  rose-water.  Beat  the  * 
whites  and  yolks  separate,  then  mix  them,  add  the  other  ingre- 
dients, except  the  flour,  beat  them  together  half  an  hour;  then 
shake  in  the  flour,  and  put  the  cakes  in  the  oven. 

Jpricot  Cakes. 


Peel  and  scald  a pound  of  ripe  apricots,  fake  out  the  stones  ; as 
soon  as  the  skin  will  come  off',  beat  the  flesh  in  a mortar  to  a pulp ; 
boil  half  a pound  of  double  refined  sugar,  uith  a spoonful  of 
water,  skim  it  well,  and  put  in  the  pulp  to  - simmer  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  over  a slow  fire,  stirring  it  softly  dll  the  time,  faj 
Then  pour  it  into  shallow  flat  glasses,  turn  it  out  on  glass  '» 
plates,  put  them  into  a stove,  and  turn  them  once  a day  till  ‘ 
dry. 


Quince  Cakes. 


Boil  and  clarify  a pint  of  the  sirup  of  quinces,  and  a quart 
or  two  of  raspberries,  over  a gentle  fire,  skimming  it  as  often  as 
necessary;  then  pour  in  hot  a pound  and  a half  of  sugar,  and 
as  much  more  brought  to  a candy  height.  Constantly  stir  the 
whole  about  till  nearly  cold  ; then  spread  it  on  plates,  and  cut 
them  out  into  cakes. 


Orange  Calces. 

Quarter  Seville  oranges  which  have  good  rinds,  and  boil  them  in 
two  or  three  waters  till  tender  and  the  bitterness  is  gone  ofl. 
Skim  them,  and  lay  them  on  a clean  napkin  to  dry.  Take  all  the 
skins,  and  seeds  from  the  pulp,  shred  the  peels  fine,  put  them 
to  the  pulp,  weigh  them,  and  put  rather  more  than  their 
weight  of  fine  sugar  in  a tossing-pan,  and  dissolve  it.  Beil 
it  to  a perfect  sugar,  and  by  degrees,  add  the  orange  peels  and 
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pulp.  Stir  them  well  before  set  on  the  fife;  boil  it  very  gently 
till  dear  and  thick,  and  then  put  it  into  flat-bottomed  glasses. 

Set  than  in  a stove,  in  a constant  and  moderate  heat:  and  turn 
them  on  glasses  when  candied  at  the  top. 

Lemon  Cakes. 

To  the  whites  of  ten  eggs  add  three  spoonfuls  of  rose  or  orange- 
flower  water,  and  beat  them  an  hour  with  a whisk  ; then  pnt  in 
a pound  of  beaten  and  sifted  sugar,  and  grate  in  the  rind  ofa  lemon. 

When  well  mixed,  add  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  the  yolks  of 
ten  egg«  beaten  smooth.  Stir  in  three  quarters  ofa  pound  of  flour; 
then  blitter  a pan,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven  for  an  hour. 

Orange  cakes  may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 

Snow  Balls. 

Pare  five-large  baking  apples,  take  out  the  cores,  and  fill  the  holes  • 
witli  orange  or  quince  marmalade.  Then  make  a good  hot  paste, 
roll  the  apples  in  it,  and  make  a crust  of  an  equal  thickness.  Put 
them  to  bake  in  a tin  dripping-pan  in  a moderate  oven,  and  when 
taken  out,  put  on  an  icing  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ; set 
them  a good  distance  from  the  fire  till  hardened,  but  do  not  make 
them  brown.  Put  one  in  the  middle  of  a dish,  and  lay  the  others 
round.  "S 

Little  Plumb  Cakes, 

Mi  x well  together  half  a pound  of  sugar  finely  powdered,  two 
pounds  of  flour  well  dried,  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs, 
half  a pound  of  butter  washed  with  rose-water,  six  spoonsful  of 
cream  warmed,  and  a pound  and  a half  of  currants  unwashed,  but 
picked,  and  rubbed  very  clean  in  acloth.  Make  them  into  cakes, 
bake  them  in  a hot  oven,  and  let  them  stand  half  an  hour  till  co- 
loured on  both  sides  ; then  open  the,  oven,  and  let  them  stand  to 
cool. 

Nun’s  Cakes.  < 

Mix  well  together  four  pounds  of  the  finest  flour,  and  three 
pounds  of  double  refined  sugar  beaten  and  sifted.  Let  it  stand 
before  the  fire  till  the  following  materials  are  ready  ; beat  four 
pounds  ot  Butler  with  a cool  hand  in  a deep  dish  one  way  till  as 
soft  as  cream;  beat  the  yolks  of  thirty  five  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
sixteen,  strain  the  eggs  and  beat  them  with  the  butter  together 
till  they  are  finely  incorporated.  Mix  in  four  or  five  spoonfuls  of 
orange-flower  or  rose-water,  then  take  the  flour  and  sugar,  with 
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pix  ounces  of  carraway  seeds,  and  strew  them  in  by  degrees,  beatiny 
the  whole  two  hours  more.  Add  tincture  of  cinnamon  to  the  palate"- 
then  butter  a hoop,  and  bake  them  thiee  hours  in  a moderate  ovep. 

Queen  Calces. 

Have  ready  a pound  ofloaf-sugar  well  beaten  andsifted,  apound 
of  well  dried  flour,  a pound  of  butter,  eight  eggs,  half  a pound 
of  currants  washed  and  picked,  a grated  nutmeg,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  mace  and  cinnamon.  Work  the  butter  to  a cream, 
and  put  in  the  sugar.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  near  half  an 
hour,  and  mix  them  with  the  sugar  and  butter';  then  beat  the 
yolks  half  an  hour,  and  put  them  to  the  butter.  Beat  them  together 
very  well,  and  when  ready  for  the  oven,  put  in  the  (lour,  spice, 
and  currants.  Sift  a little  sugar  over  them,  and  lay  them  on  tins 
to  bake.  v 

* 

Currant  Calces. 

Have  ready  a popnd  and  a half  of  fine  dried  flour,  a pound  of 
butter,  half  a pound  of  fine  loaf-sugar,  well  beaten  and  sifted,  four 
yolks  of  eggs,  four  spoonfuls  of  rose-water,  the  same  of  sack,  a 
little  mace,  and  a nutmeg  grated.  Beat  the  eggs  well,  and  put 
them  to  the  rose  water  and  sack;  then  add  the  sugar  and  butter. 
Work  all  together,  strew  in  the  currants  and  flour,  taking  care  to 
have  them  ready  warmed  for  mixing.  Makegix  or  eight  cakes, 
and  bake  them  crisp  and  of  a fjne  brown.  ' 

Buns. 

Put  into  a wooden  bowl  five  pounds  of  the  best  flour,  set  it  to 
a sponge  with  a gill,  of  yest,  and  a pint  of  warm  milk  ; mix  in 
with  it  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  a pound  of  oiled  fresh  butter,  some 
coriander  seeds,  cinnamon,  and  mace  pounded  fine.  Roll  the 
paste  into  buns,  and  set  them  on  a baking  plate  rubbed  over  with 
a little  butler.  Se  t them  in  a moderate  oven  to  prove : wash 
them  with  a paste  brush  dipped  in  warm  milk,  and  bake  them  o( 
a good  colour. 

Rusks,  or  Tops  and  Bottoms. 

To  two  eggs  beaten  up  add  a pint  of  good  mild  yest  and  a little 
milk.  Sift  lour  pounds  of  best  white  flour,  and  set  a sponge  with 
the  above  ingredients;  then  boil  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  and 
some  milk,  a sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  sponge  the  stillness 
of  common  dough.  Lay  it  in  the  kneading  trough  till  well  risen; 
then  mould  andmakeit  into  loaves  the  size  of  small  teacups;  and 
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batch  them  flat-  Rake  them  in  a moderate  oven,  when  nearly- 
done,  take  them  out,  cut  the  top  from  the  bottom,  and  dry  them 
till  of  a nice  colour  on  tin  plates  in  the  oven. 

Wafers . 

Beat  well  together  for  twenty  minutes  a table-spoonful  of  orange- 
flower  water,  a table-spoonful  of  flour;  then  make  the  wafer-tongs 
hot,  pour  on  a little  batter  sufficient  to  cover  the  irons;  bake 
them  over  a slow  fire,  and  when  taken  from  the  tongs  roll  them 
round,  and  keep  them  in  a dry  place  for  use. 

' Cracknels. 

Mix  tvell  together  for  twenty  minutes  half  a pound  of  best 
white  flour  sifted,  and  half  a pound  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  a 
little  salt,  the  yolks  and  whites  of  three  eggs  beaten  up.  Roll  it 
out,  and  cut  into  any  shapes  ; put  them  on  baking  plates  rubbed 
with  butter,  wash  the  tops  of  the  paste  with  whites  of  eggs  welt 
beaten,  and  bake  them  in  a brisk  oven. 

Small  Crusts  for  Cheese  or  Wine  after  Dinner. 


Pull  the  crumb  of  a new  baked  loaf  into  small  pieces,  put  them 
on  a baking  plate,  and  set  them  in  a moderately  heated  oven  till 
they  are  of  a nice  brown  colour. 

English  Bread. 


Sift  a peck  of  the  best  white  flour  into  a trough,  make  a ca- 
vity in  the  centre,  and  strain  through  a hair  sieve  a pint  of  good 
ytst  and  a pint  of  lukewarm  water  mixed  together;  mix  up 
gently  with  this  liquor  some  of  the  flour  till  of  a light  paste, 
set  it  in  a warm  place  covered  over  to  prove  for  an  hour;  then 
mix  the  whole  with  two  quarts  of  lukewarm  water  and  a little  salt, 
knead  it  of  a good  stiffness,  prove  it  an  hour  more,  and  knead 
it  again  ; prove  it  another  hour,  mould  it  into  loaves  or  batch 
two  pieces  together,  and  bake  them  in  a brisk  oven.  A middling- 
sized  loaf  will  require  an  hour  and  a half  in  baking. 


French  Bread. 

i / 

Sift  into  a trough  a peck  of  fine ‘flour,  make  a cavity  in  the 
centre  with  the  hand,  strain  into  it  a pint  of  lukewarm  milk  mixed 
with  a pint  of  good  yest;  mix  them  with  some  of  the  flour  till  of 
' hk2" 
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a.  light  sponge,  set  it  in  a warm  place  covered  over  to  prove  for  an 
hour;  then  add  two  quarts  of  lukewarm  milk,  half  a pound  of 
fresh  butter,  an  ounce  of  gifted  loaf  sugar,  and  a little  salt ; knead 
it  till  ot  a nice  stillness,  prove  it  an  hour  more,  knead  it  a^ain, 
and  prove  it  another  hour;  then  mould  it  into  bricks,  lay  them 
on  (ins,  put  them  into  a very  slack  oven  or  warm  place  to  prove 
for  half  an  hour,  and  bake  them  in  a brisk  oven. 

Whigs. 

To  half  a pint  of  warm  milk  add  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  ' 
fine  flour,' and  mix  in  it  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  light  barm. 
Cover  it  up,  and  set  it  before  the  fire  an  hour,  to  rise.  Work  into 
the  paste  four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  the  same  quantity  of  butter. 
Make  it  into  whigs  with  as  little  flour  as  possible, -aud  a few  seeds, 
and  bake  them  in  a quick  oven. 

* ' 

Icings  for  Cakes. 

Mix  a pound  of  doubled  refined  sugar  pounded  and  sifted  fine, 
•with  the  whites  of  twenty  four  eggs,  in  aw  eat  then  pan.  Whisk 
them  well  for  two  or  three  hours  till  white  and  thick,  and 
then  with  a thin  broad  hoard,  or  bunch  of  feathers,  spread  it 
all  over  the  top  and  sides  of  the  cake.  Set  the  cake  before  a clear 
fire,  and  keep  it  turning  continually  that  it  may  not  change  co- 
lour ; but  a cool  oven  is  best,  where  an  hour  will  harden  it. 

t * 1 

Another  Way. 

Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  to  a strong  froth,  beat  a pound  of 
Jordan  almonds  very  fine,  with  rose  water,  and  mix  the  almonds 
with  the  eggs  lightly  together,  then  beat  a pound  of  loaf  sugar 
very  fine,  and  put  it  in  by  degrees. 


CHAP.  IV. 

CUSTARDS  AND  CHEESECAKES. 

General  Directions. 

A i .WAYS  put  a spoonful  of  water  into  the  tossing  pan,  to  keep 
the  ingredient  from  clinging  to  it.  Cheesecakes,  when  made,  should 
be  put  into  a- moderate  oven  immediately. 
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Baked  Custards. 

Roil  a pint  of  cream  with  some  mace  and  cinnamon,  and  when 
cold,  mix  with  it  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs,  little  rose 
and  orange- flower  water  and  sack,  and  nutmeg  and  sugar  to  the 
palate.  Pour  it  into  cups  and  bake  them. 

Almond  Custards. 

Roit  for  ten  minutes  a pint  and  a half  of  cream,  a small  stick  of 
cinnamon,  a blade  of  mace,  a little  lemon  peel,  and  soine  nutmeg, 
with  sugar  to  the  palate,  then  strain  it ; and  blanch  and  pound 
quite  fine  three  ounces  of  Jordan  and  eight  single  bitter  almonds  ; 
after  which  rub  them  through  a hair  sieve,  and  add  the  fine 
pulp  to  the  cream,  put  in  a little  sirup  of  roses,  and  the  yolks  of 
six  eggs  beaten  up  ; pour  the  mixture  into  small  cups;  or  bake  it 
in  a dish  with  a rim  of  puff  paste  round  it. 

• 

Plain  Custards. 

Make  them  the  same  way,  using  a little  orange  flower  water 
instead  of  almonds. 

Another  Way. 

Sweeten  a quart  of  new  milk  to  the  taste;  beat  up  well  'the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  four,  and  stir  them  into  the 
milk,  and  bake  it  in  china  batons.  Or  put  the  basons  in  a deep 
china  dish,  and  pour  boiling  water  round  them,  till  the  water 
nerarly  reaches  the  edges  and  till  the  casturds  are  set, 

/ 

Orange  Custards, 

Boil  very  tender  half  the  rind  of  a Seville  orange,  and  beat  it 
in  a mortar  till  very  fine,  put  to  it  a spoonful  of  the  best  brandy, 
the  juice  of  a Seville  orange,  four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the 
yolks  of  tour  eggs.  Beat  all  well  together  for  ten  minutes,  then 
pour  in  by  degress  a pint  of  boiling  cream.  Keep  beating  them 
till  cold,  then  put  them  in  cups,  and  set  them  in  an  earthen  dish 
of  hut  water  till  set,  then  take  them  out,  stick  preserved  orange 
on  the  top,  and  serve  them  either  hot  or  cold. 
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Lemon  Custards. 

Boil  together  for  sortie  time  half  a pound  of  double-refined 
sugar,  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  the  out-rind  of  one  pared  very 
thih^  the  ipner-rind  of  one  boiled  tender  and  rubbed  through  a 
sieve}  and  a pint  of  white  wine.  Then  take  out  the  peels  and 
* a little  of  the  liquor,  and  set  it  to  cool.  Pour  the  rest  into  the 
dish  intended  for  it,  beat  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs,  and 
mix  them  with  the  cold  liquor.  Strain  them  into  the  dish,  stir 
them  well  up  together,  and  set  them  on  a slow  fire  in  boiling 
water.  When  done,  grate  the  rind  of  a lemon  all  over  the  top: 
it  may  be  browned  over  with  a hot  salamander,  and  eaten  either' 
hot  or  cold. 


Eeest  Custards . 

Put  a pint  of  bees t over  the  fire,  with  a littfe  cinnamon  or 
three  bay-leaves,  till  boiling  hot.  Then  pour  it  by  degrees  on 
a spoonful  of  Hour,  and  the  same  of  thick  cream  ready  mixed 
up.  Stir  all  exceedingly  well  together,  sweeten  it  to  the  palate, 
and  bake  it  either  in  tins  or  cups. 

Cheesecakes . 

Add  three  quarts  of  new  milk  to  a gill  of  rennet;  let  if  stand 
in  a warm  place,  and  when  thoroughly  set,  drain  it  well,  and 
mix  into  it  with  the  hand  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  sweeten 
it  to  the  palate  with  pounded  sugar,  add  a few  currants  washed 
and  picked,  a little  citron,  candied  orange  and  lemon  peels  cut 
into  small  slices,  and  an  ounce  of  Jordan  almonds  pounded  fine. 
Then  beat  up  three  eggs  with  the  mixture,  sheet  the  pans  with 
puff  paste,  fill  them  with  the  curd,  and  bake  them  in  a brisk 
oven.  Or  the  paste  may  be  made  with  half  a pound  of  sifted 
flour,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  cold  pump  wa- 
ter, mixed  lightly  and  rolled  out. 

Citron  Cheesecakes. 

Beat  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  mix  them  with  a quart  of 
boiling  cream,  and  when  cold,  set  it  on  the  fire  to  boil  till  it 
curdles.  Blanch  almonds,  beat  them  with  orange-ilower  water* 
and  put  them  into  the  cream,  with  a few  Naples  biscuits,  and 
green  citron  shred  fine.  Sweeten  it  to  the  palate,  pour  it  into 
cups,  and  bake  them. 

, Lenion  Cheesecakes. 

Boil  very  tender  the  peel  of  two  large  lemons,  pound  them 
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well  in  a mortar,  w ith  a quarter  of  a pound  of  ioaf  sugar,  tin*, 
yolks  of  six  eggs,  half  a pound  ot  fresh  butter,  and  a little  curd 
beat  fine.  Then  mix  all  together,  lay  a puff-paste  on  the  patty, 
pans,  fill  them  half  full,  and  bake  them.  Orange  cheesecakes 
are  done  the  same  way  ; but  the  peel  must  be  boiled  in  two  or 
three  waters,  to  deprive  it  of  its  bitter  taste  before  put  in. 

Almond  Cheesecakes. 

Put  four  ounces  of  blanched  Jordan  almonds  into  cold  water. 
Beat  them  with  rose-water,  in  a marble  mortar,  or  wooden 
bowl,  and  put  to  it  four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  beaten  fine,  Work  it  in  the  bowl  or  mortar  till  frothy  and 
white.  Then  take  half  a pound  of  Hour,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  ; rub  a little  of  the  butter  into  the  Hour,  and 
paix  it  stiff  with  a little  cold  water.  Roll  the  paste  straight  out, 
throw  over  it  a little  Hour,  and  lay  over  it  one-third  of  the 
butter  in  thin  bits.  Thrown  a little  more  Hour  over  the  bulter, 
and  do  so  three  times.  Then  put  the  paste  in  tins,  fill  them, 
grate  sugar  over,  and  put  them  in  a gentle  oven  to  bake.  - 

Curd  Cheesecakes. 

Beat  half  a pint  of  good  curds  with  four  eggs,  three  spoonfuls 
of  rich  cream,  half  a nutmeg  grated,  and  a spoonful  of  ratafia, 
rose,  or  orange-water.  Put  to  them- a quarter  of  a pound  of 
sugar  and  half  a, pound  of  currants  ivell  washed  and  dried  be- 
fore the  fire.  Mix  all  well  together,  put  a good  crust  into 
pattypans,  and  bake  them  gently. 

Bread  Cheesecakes. 

Slice  a penny  loaf  as  thin  as  possible,  pour  on  it  a pint  of 
boiling  cream,  and  let  it  stand  two  hours.  Then  take  eight 
eggs,  hall' a pound  of  butter,  and  a nutmeg-grated.  Boat  them 
well  together,  and  put  in  half  a pound  of  currants  well  washed 
and  dried  before  the  fire,  and  a spoonful  of  white  wine  or  bran. 
Hy.  Then  bake  them  in  pattypans  or  raised  crust. 

Rice  Cheesecakes. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  rice  till  tender,  and  put  it  in  a sieve  to 
drain.  Ihen  put  in  four  eggs  well  beaten,  half  a pound  of  but- 
ter, half  a pint  ot  cream,  six  ounces  of  sugar,  a nutmeg  grated, 
and  a glass  ot  brandy  or  ratafia  water.  Beat  all  well  together, 
put  them  into  raised  crusts,  and  bake  them. 

Five  Cheesecakes. 

Marra  a pint  of  cream,  add  to  it  five  quarts  of  milk  warm 
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from  the  cow,  with  some  rennet,  give  it  a stir  about,  and  whes 
turned,  put  the  curd  into  a linen  cloth  or  bag.  Drain  it  well 
away  from  the  whey,  but  do  not  squeeze  it  too  much,  and  put  it 
into  a mortar,  and  break  the  curd  as  fine  as  butter.  Add  to 
the  curd  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds  blanched  and  beaten 
exceedingly  line,  and  half  a pound  of  maccaroons  beaten  very  line, 
or  Naples  biscuits.  Then  put  the  yolks  of  nine  eggs  beaten,  a 
nutmeg  grated,  two  perfumed  plumbs  dissolved  in  rose  or 
orange-flower  water,  and  half  a pound  of  fine  sugar.  Mix  all 
well  together,  melt  a pound  and  a quarter  of  butter,  and  stir  it 
well  in.  Wet  a pound  of  fine  flour  with  cold  water,  roll  it  out, 
put  into  it  by  degrees  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  shake  a little 
ilour  on  each  coat  as  it  is  rolled.  Then  finish  the  cake  in  the 
manner  before  directed,  and  the  perfumed  plumbs,  if  disliked, 
may  be  omitted. 


CIIAP.  V. 

CREAMS  AND  JAMS. 

i 

General  Directions. 

IN  preparing  creams,  &c.  remember  to  put  a spoonful  of  water 
into  the  tossing-pan,  or  the  ingredients  may  stick,  and  be  spoiled. 

Steeple  Cream. 

Pnt  two  ounces  of  ivory  and  five  ounces  of  hartshorn  into  a 
stone  bottle.  Fill  it  to  the  neck  with  water,  put  in  a small 
quantity  of  gum-arabic  and  gum-tragacanth,  and.  tie  up  the  bot- 
tle very  close;  set  it  into  a pot  of  water,  with  hay  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  let  it  stand  six  hours,  then  take  it  out,  and  do  not 
open  it  for  an  hour,  or  it  may  ily  out  too  quick.  Strain  it,  and 
will  be  a strong  jelly.  Blanch  a pound  of  almonds,  beat  them 
very  fine,  and  mix  them  with  a pint  of  thick  cream.  Let  it 
stand  a little,  then  strain  it,  and  mix  it  with  a pound  of  jelly. 
Set  it.  over  the  fire  till  scalding,  and  sweeten  it  to  the  taste  with 
double-refined  sugar.  Then  take  it  off,  put  in  a little  amber, 
and  pour  it  into  small  high  gallipots  like  a sugar-loaf  at  top. 
When  cold,  turn  them  out,  and  lay  cold  whipt  cream  about 
them  in  heaps.  Take  care  that  it  is  not  suffered  to  boil  alter 
the  cream  is  put  into  it. 

Pistachio  Cream. 

Beat  the  kernels  of  halt  a pound  of  pistachio  nuts  in  a mortar, 
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with  a spoonful  of  brandy,  and  put  them  into  a tossing-pfin 
with  a pint  of  good  cream,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten 
fine,  and  stir  it  gently  over  a slow  lire  till  it  thickens,  then  put 
it  into  a China  soup-plate,  and  when  it  grows  cold,  stick  it  all 
over  with  small  pieces  of  the  nuts,  and  serve  it. 


Hartshorn  Cream. 

t 

Reduce  four  ounces  of  hartshorn  shavings,  by  boiling  it  in 
three  pints  of  water,  to  half  a pint ; run  it  through  a jelly-bag, 
put  to  it  a pint  of  cream,  and  let  it  just  boil  up.  Pour  it  into 
jelly-glasses,  let  them  stand  till  cold,  and  then,  by  dipping  the 
glasses  into  scalding  water,  they  will  slip  out  whole.  Stick  them 
all  over  with  slices  of  almonds  cut  lengthways.  It  eats  well 
. with  white  wine  and  sugar. 

Burnt  Cream. 

Shred  a little  lemon-peel  fine,  and  boil  it  with  a pint  of  cream 
and  some  sugar.  Then  beat  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  and  the  whites 
of  four,  separately.  Put  in  the  eggs  as  soon  as  the  cream  is 
cooled,  with  a spoonful  of  orange-llower  water,  and  one  of  fine 
flour.  Set  it  over  the  fire,  keep  stirring  it  till  it  is  thick,  and 
then  put  it  into  a dish.  When  cold,  sift  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  fine  sugar  over,  and  brown  it- with  a salamander. 

Barley  Cream. 

Boil  a small  quantity  of  pearl-barley  in  milk  and  water  till 
tender,  strain  oil’  the  liquor,  and  put  the  barley  into  a quart  of 
cream,  to  boil  a little.  Then  take  the  whites  of  five  eggs  and 
theyolkof  one,  beat  them  with  a spoonful  of  fine  Hour,  and  two 
spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water.  Take  the  cream  off  the  fire, 
mix  in  the  eggs  by  degrees,  and  set  it  over  the  fire  again  t6 
thicken.  . Sweeten  it,  and  pour  it  into  basins  for  use. 


, Ice  Cream. 

Stone  and  scald  twelve  ripe  apricots,  beat  them  fine  in  a mar- 
ble mortar,  and  put  to  them  six  ounces  of  double-refined  sugar, 
a pint  ol  scalding  cream,  and  work  it  through  a hair  sieve. 
Pour  it  into  a tin  that  has  a close  cover;  set  it  in  a tub  of  ice 
broken  small,  with  a hirge  quantity  of  salt  put  among]  it,  and 
when  the  cream  grows  thick  round  the  edges  of  the  tin,  stir  it, 
and  set  it  in  again  till  the  cream  is  quite  thick.  When  the 
cream  is  all  frozen  up,  take  it  out  of  the  tin,  and  put  it  into  the 
mould  it  is  to  be  turned  out  of.  lint  on  the  lid,  and  have  ready 
another  tub,  with  salt 'and  ice  as  before.  Put  the  mould  in  the 
middle,  lay  the  ice  under  and  over,  and  let  it  stand  four  or  live 
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hoars,  anil  dip  the  tin  in  warm  water  when  it  is  to  he  turned 
out ; it  it  be  summer,  do  not  turn  it  out  till  the  moment  it  is 
wanted.  Any  other  fruit  may  be  iced  in  the  same  way,  if  pre- 
' viousjy  worked  in  a mortar  very  fme. 

A Trijit'. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  a dish  or  bowl  with  Naples  biscuits 
broken  into  pieces,  macaroones  broken  in  half,  and  ratafia 
eakes.  J ust  wet  them  through  with  sack,  then  make  a good 
boiled  custard,  not  too  thick,  and  when  cold,  put  it  over  them, 
and  a syllabub  over  that.  Garnish  it  with  flowers,  ratafia 
cakes,  and  currant  jelly. 

Another  Way. 

Place  three  large  macaroones  in  the  middle  of  a dish,  pour  as 
much  w hite  wine  over  as  will  moisten  them.  Then  put  into  a 
quart  of  cream  as  touch  sugar  as  wall  sweeten  it ; but  first  rub 
the  sugar  over  the  rind  of  a lemon  to  fetch  out  the  essence. 
Put  the  cream  into  a pot,  mill  it  to  a strong  froth,  and  lay'  as 
much  froth  on  a sieve  as  will  fill  the  dish  intended  for  the  tri- 
fle. Put  the  remainder  of  the  cream  into  a tossing-pan,  with  a 
stick  of  cinnamon,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  and  as 
much  sugar  as  will  sweeten  it.  Set  it  over  a gentle  fire,  stir 
it  one  way  till  thick,  then  take  it  off  the.  fire,  and  pour  it  upon 
the  macaroones  and  when  cold,  put  on  the  frothed  cream,  lay 
round  it  different  coloured  sweetmeats,  and  figures  of  any 
shape. 

Ratafia  Cream. 

Having  boiled  six  large  laurel  leaves  in  a quart  of  thick  milk, 
with  a little  ratafia,  throw  away  the  leaves.  Beat  the  yolks  of 
five  eggs  with  a little  cold  cream,  and  sugar  it  to  the  taste. 
Then  thicken  the  cream  with  the-  eggs,  set  it  over  the  fire  again, 
but  do  not  let  it  boil,  and  keep  stirring  it  all  the  w hile  one 
way  till  it  is  thick  ; then  pour  it  into  China  dishes,  and  let  it 
cool  for  use. 

Spanish  Cream. 

Dissolve  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  rose-water  three  quarters  of 
t an  ounce  of  isinglass  cut  small,  and  run  it  through  a hair  sieve  , 
add  to  it  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten  and  mixed  with  halt  a 
pint  of  cream,  and  two  sorrel  leaves, 'sugar  it  to  the  taste,  and 
' dip  the  dish  in  cold  water  before  the  cream  is  put  in,  then  cut  it 
with  a jigging-iron,  and  lay  itin  rings  round  differently -coloured 

sweetmeats. 
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Lemon  Cream, 

TaKe  the  rinds  of  two  lemons  pared  very  thin,  the  juice  of 
three,  and  a pint  of  spring  water.  Beat  the  whites  of  six  eggs 
very  fine,  and  mix  them  with  the  water  and  lemon.  Sugar  it  to 
the  taste,  and  keep  stirring  it  till  it  thickens,  to. keep  it  from 
boiling.  Strain  it  through  a cloth,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  six  eggs, 
and  put  it  over  the  fire  to  thicken ; then  pour  it  into  a bowl,  and 
put  it  into  the  glasses  when  cold. 

. Orange  Cream. 

Pare  the  rind  of  a Seville'orange  very  fine,  squeeze  the  juice  of 
four  oranges,  and  put  them  into  a tossing-pan,  with  a pint  of 
water,  and  eight  ounces  of  sugar.  Beat  the  whites  of  five  eggs, 
mix  all,  and  stir  it  one  way  over  the  fire  till  it  grows  thick  and 
white,  strain  it  through  a gauze,  and  stir  it'  till  cold.  Then  beat 
the  yolks  of  five  eggs  very  fine,  put  it  into  the  pan,  with  some 
cream,  and  stir  it  over  a very  slow  fire  till  ready  to  boil,  then 
pour  it  into  a basin  to  cool,  and  having  stirred  it  till  quite  cold, 
put  it  into  glasses. 


Raspberry  Cream. 

Rub  a quart  of  raspberries,  or  raspberry  jam,  through  a hair 
sieve,  to  take  out  the  seeds,  and  mix  it  well  with  cream.  Sugar 
it  to  the  taste,  then  put  it  into  a milk-pot,  and  froth  it  with  a 
chocolate-mill.  As  the  froth  rises,  take  it  off  with  a spoon,  lay  it 
upon  a hair  sieve,  and  when  as  much  froth  is  got  as  may  be 
wanted,  put  what  cream  remains  into  a deep  chinadish,  or  punch- 
bowl, pour  the  frothed  cream  upon  it  as  high  as  it  will  lie,  ai 
stick  a light  flower  in  the  middle. 

Tea  Cream. 

Boil  together  a pint  of  cream,  a few  coriander  seeds  washed,  a 
stick  of  cinnamon,  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  and  some  sugar  for  ten 
minutes  ; then  add  a gill  of  very  strong  green  tea.  Have  ready  the 
whites  of  six  eggs  beaten  up,  and  strain  to  them  the  cream,  whisk  it 
over  a fire  till  it  thickens,  then  fill  cups  or  a deed  dish,  and  gar- 
nish with  whole  ratafias  when  cold. 


J Virgin  Cream 

May  be  made  in  the  same  way  by  omitting  the  tea;  and  adding 
flices  of  citron  when  put  into  a dish. 
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Coffee  Cream 

May  be  made  in  tlic  same  manner  by  omitting  the  liquid,  ami 
boiling  an  ounce  of  whole  cotfce  in  the  cream  instead. 

Burnt  Cream 

May  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  virgin  cream,  and  when 
quite  cold,  serve  it  up  with  sifted  sugar  over,  burnt  with  a clear 
•ired-hot  salamander.  Ratafias  may  be  put  round  the  edge  of 
the  dish  as  a garnish. 


Pastry  Cream. 

Add  a pint  of  cream  to  half  a table-spoonful  of  pounded  cin- 
namon, a little  grated  lemon-peel,  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
Hour,  two  ounces  of  oiled  fresh  butter,  eight  yolks  and  three 
whites  of  eggs  well  beaten,  half  a pouud  of  sifted  sugar,  and 
a table-spoonful  of  orange-llower  water.  Put  the  ingredients 
over  a fire,  and  when  it  thickens  add  four  ounces  of  ratafias 
and  two  ounces  of  pounded  citron,  mixing  all  well  together. 
Let  it  stand  till  quite  cold,  then  cut  it  into  any  shapes  you  please, 
and  dip  them  singly  into  yolks  of  raw  eggs  ; then  add  bread 
crumbs,  and  fry  them  in  boiliug  lard  till  of  a light  colour  • drain 
them  dry,  and  serve  them  up  hot. 

I 

Golden  Pippins  a la  Cream. 

Boil  for  ten  minutes  three  gills  of  Lisbon  wine,  a gill  of  water, 
a stick  of  cinnamon,  a bit  of  lemon-peel,  a small  quantity  of 
the  juice,  and  a few  coriander  seeds  sweetened  well  with  lump 
sugar  ; have  ready  twelve  large  ripe  golden  pippins  pared,  and 
cored  with  a small  iron  apple  scoop.  Put  them  into  a stewpan, 
strain  the  above  liquor  ovet  them,  and  stew  them  gently  till 
done  : then  take  them  out,  put  them  into  a tri tic  dish,  and 
reduce  the  liquor  to  a strong  sirup.  Then  mix  with  it  a pint 
of  cream,  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs,  and  a dessert  spoonful  ol  sirup 
of  cloves  ; strain  it,  set  it  over  a slow  fire,  and  whisk  till  ol  a 
good  thickness.  Put  the  pan  in  cold  water,  stir  the  mixture 
some  time,  let  it  cool,  and  when  the  pippins  arc  to  be  served 
up,  pour  the  cream  over  them,  and  put  round  the  edge  ol  the 
dish  leaves  of  pulF  paste  baked  of  a pale  colour. 

Cream  of  the  same  kind  without  the  pippins  may  be  put  over 
codlings,  gooseberries,  or  cranberries,  when  made  into  pies. 
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Golden  Pippins  another  Wap. 

Boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  a gill 
of  water,  a stick  of  cinnamon,  a few  cloves  and  coriander 
seeds,  a bit  of  lomon-pefcl,  a little  juice,  and  plenty  of  loaf 
sugar  ; strain  the  liquor  to  twelve  pippins  pared  and  cored, 
stew  them  gently  till  done,  and  the  liquor  reduced  to  a strong 
sirup  of  a consistence  sufficient  to  adhere  to  the  apples,  and 
put  them  into  a dish.  When  cold,  serve  them  up  with  chopped 
cleared  calves’  l’eet  jelly  round  them. 

Steered  Pippins  another  Wap. 

Proceed  with  the  same  ingredients  as  the  preceding,  but 
when  the  apples  arc  half  done  lay  them  on  a dish  to  cool,  and 
add  to  the  sirup  the  yolk  of  eight  eggs  and  three  gills  of  cream; 
strain  and  set  it  over  a fire,  whisk  it  till  of  a good  thickness, 
and  let  it  stand  till  cold.  Have  ready  boiling  lard,  dip  the 
apples  in  batter  of  the  same  kind  as  for  fritters,  fry  them  of  a 
light  colour  ; drain  them,  and  when  cold  serve  them  up  with 
the  cream  under  them  and  sifted  sugar  over. 

Crcpmfor  Pies. 

To  a pint  of  hew  milk  add  a few  coriander  seeds  washed, 
a bit  of  lemon-peel,  a laurel  leaf,  a stick  of  cinnamon, 
four  cloves,  a blade  of  mace,  some  sugar,  and  boil  all  for  ten 
minutes.  Have  ready  in  another  stewpan  the  yolks  of  six  eggs 
and  half  a table-spoonful  of  flour  mixed,  strain  the  milk  to 
them,  and  set  it  over  a slow  lire,  whisk  it  till  of  a good  con- 
sistence, but  be  careful  it  does  not  curdle,  and  Avhen  cold  it 
may  be  put  over  green  codlings,  gooseberries,  or  currants,  Ac. 
in  pies. 

Perfumed  Cream  for  Pies. 

Add  to  the  above  cream,  when  nearly  cold,  a dessert  spoon, 
ful  of  orange-flower  water,  a table-spoonful  of  sirup  of  roses, 
and  a little  ambergris'.  Fruit  pies  should  likewise  be  sweet- 
ened with  sifted  loal  sugar,  and  when  served  up,  the  top  cut 
oil,  and  the  Iruit  covered  with  either  ol  the  above  creams,  and 
small  leaves  ol  baked  puli'  paste  put  round. 

" t 

Chocolate  Cream. 

Scrape  fine  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the  best  chocolate, 
and  put  to  it  as  much  water  as  will  dissolve  it,  beat  it  half  an 
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honr,  and  acid  as  much  fine  sugar  as  will  sweeten  it,  and  a pin* 
and  a hall'  cl'  cream.  Mill  it,  and  as  the  froth  rises,  lay  it  on  a 
sieve.  Put  the  remainder  of  the  cream  in  posset  glasses,  and 
lay  the  frothed  cream  upon  them. 

TV  It  ip  t Cream 

Mix  together  the  w hites  of  eight  eggs,  a quart  of  thick  cream, 
and  half  a pint  of  sack,  sweeten  it  with  double-refined  sugar. 
It  may  be  perfumed  with  a little  musk  or  ambergris  tied  in  a 
rag,  and  steeped  a little  in  the  cream.  Whip  it.  up  with  a 
whisk,  and  some  lemon-peel  tied  in  the  middle  of  the  whisk. 
Take  the  froth  with  a spoon,  and  lay  it  in  glasses  or  basins. 
3t  makes  a pretty  appearance  over  line  tarts. 

, Pompadour  Cream. 

Beat  the  whites  of  five  eggs  to  a strong  froth,  and  put  them 
into  a tossing-para,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  orangc-llower  water, 
and  two  ounces  of  sugar.  Stir  it  gently  three  or  four  minutes, 
then  pour  it  into  the.  dish,  and  good  melted  butter  over  it,  and 
serve  it  hot.  It  is  a good  corner  dish  lor  a second  course  at 
dinner. 

Snozo  and  Cream. 

Make  a rich  boiled  custard,  put  it  into  a china  or  glass  dish, 
and  take  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  beaten  to  a strong  froth  with 
Tose-Avater  and  a spoonful  of  treble-refined  sugar ; put  some 
milk  and  water  into  a broad  stew-pan,  and  as  soon  as  it  boils, 
take  the  froth  off  the  eggs,  lay  it  on  the  milk  and  water,  and  let 
it  boil  up  once,  then  take  it  off  carefully,  and  lay  it  on  the 
custard.  This  is  a pretty  dish  for  supper. 

Gooseberry  Jam. 

Cut  in  two  the  seeds  of  green  walnut  gooseberries,  gathered 
when  full  grown,  but  not  ripe.  Put  them  into  a pan  of  water, 
green  them,  put  them  into  a sieve  to  drain,  and  beat  them  in  a 
marble  mortar,  with  their  weight  of  sugar.  Boil  a quart  of 
gooseberries  to  a mash  iu  a quart  of  water,  squeeze  them,  and 
to  every  pint  of  liquor  put  a pound  of  tine  loaf  sugar.  Then 
boil  and  skim  it,  put  in  the  green  gooseberries,  and  having 
boiled  them  till  they  are  very  thick,  clear,  and  of  a good  green, 
put  them  into  glasses. 

Strawberry  Jam. 

Bruise  very  fine  some  scarlet  strawberries  gathered  when  fully 
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tip*,  ami  put  to  them  a little  juice  of  Strawberries.  Beat  and 
sift  their  weight  of  sugar,  strew  it  among  them,  and  put  them 
into  the  preserving-pan.  Set  them  over  a clear  slow. (ire,  skim 
and  boil  them  twenty,  minutes,  and  then  put  them  into  glasses 
for  use. 

White  Raspberry  Jam. 

Gather  the  raspberries  on  a fine  day,  when  they  are  full 
ripe.  Crush  them  fine,  and  strew  in  their  own  weight  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  half  their  weight  of  the  juice  of  white  currants.  Boil 
them  half  an  hour  over.a  clear  small  fire,  skim  them  w'ell,  and 
put  them  into  pots  or  glasses.  Tie  them  down  with  brandy 
papers,  and  keep  them  dry.  This  jam  should  be  composed  as 
quick  as  possible. 

/ 

Raspberry  ■ Jam . 

Add  to  every  pound  weight  of  ripe  picked  raspberries,  four- 
teen ounces  of  sifted  sugar  and  half  a gill  of  currant  juice  ; put 
them  into  a preserving  pan,  set  them  over  a brisk  tire,  and  when 
boiliug  skim  it  well,  and  let  it  simmer  till  of  a good  consistence. 
The  raspberries  may  be  mashed  with  a spoon  previous  to  using 
the  sugar,  or  rubbed  through  a wicker  sieve. 

\ * 

Quince  Jam. 

Pare  ripe  quinces,  and  cut  them  into  thin  slices;  put  them 
into  a stevvpan  with  water  enough  to  cover  them,  boil  them 
gently  till  tender,  keeping  them  close  covered,  and  rub  them 
through  a large  hair  sieve ; to  a pound  of  the  pulp  add  a pound 
and  a half  of  sifted  sugar  and  half  a gill  of  sirup  of  cloves;  put 
them  into  a preserving  pan,  and  let  them  simmer  together  till  of 
a good  consistence.  A little  of  this  jam  mixed  in  an  apple  pie 
will  give  it  a very  fine  flavour. 

Green  Gage  Jam. 

Put  ripe  gages  rubbed  through  a large  hair  sieve  into  a pre- 
serving pan;  to  a pound  of  pulp  add  a pound  of  sifted  sugar; 
boil  it  to  a proper  thickness,  skim  it  clean,  and  put  them  into 
small  pots. 

Apricot  Jam. 

Parc  apricots  when  nearly  ripe,  cut  them  into  halves,  break 
the  stones,  blanch  the  kernels,  and  put  them  to  the  fruit.  To  a 
pound  ot  iruit  add  a pound  of  sifted  sugar  and  a gill  of  the  water 
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in  which  the  parings  were  boiled,  set  it  over  a brisk  fire,  stir  the 
mixture  well  together  till  of  a good  strength,  but  not  too  stilli 

t 

Black  Currant  Jam. 

Gather  the  fruit  when  dry  and  ripe,  pick  them  clear  from  the 
stalks,  and  bruise  them  well  in  a bowl  • to  every  two  pounds  of 
currants  add  a pound  and  a half  of  loaf  sugar  finely  beaten.  Put 
them  into  a preserving  pan,  boil  them  half  an  hour,  skim  and  stir 
them  all  the  time,  and  put  the  jam  into  pots  for  use. 


CIIAP.  VI. 

! V JELLIES  and  syllabubs.  , 

, White  Blanc  Mange. 

Add  to  a quart  of  new  milk  an  ounce  of  picked  isinglass,  a 
small  stick  of  cinnamon,  a piece  of  lemon-peel,  a few  coriander 
seeds  washed,  six  bitter  almonds  blanched  and  pounded,  or  a 
laurel  leaf.  Putit  over  a fire,  and  when  it  boils  simmer  it  till  the 
isinglass  is  dissolved,  and  strain  it  through  a lamis  sieve  into  a 
basin.  Let  it  stand  ten  minutes,  skim  it,  pour  it  gently  into 
another  basin  free  from  sediment,  and  when  it  begins  to  congeal 
stir  it  well,  and  fill  the  shapes. 

t 

Another  Blanc  Mange. 

In  a quart  of  water  boil  an  ounce  of  isinglass  till  reduced  to  a 
pint.  Then  put  in  the  whites  of  foureggs,  with  twospoonfuls  of  rice- 
watcr  to  keep  the  eggs  from  poaching,  and  sugar  it  to  the  palate, 
llun  it  through  a jelly-bag,  add  two  ounces  of  sweet  and  one 
ounce  of  bitter  almonds;  just  scald  them  in  the  jelly,  run  them 
through  a hair  sieve,  and  pour  it  into  a china  bowl;  the  next  • 
day  turn  it  out,  stick  it  all  over  with  almonds  blanched  and  cut 
Icmgthways,  and  garnish  with  flowers  or  green  leaves. 

Green  Blanc  l\Iangc. 

Dissolve  some  isinglass,  put  to  it  two  ounces  of  sweet. and  the 
same  quantity  of  bitter  almonds,  with  enough  of  the  juice  of 
spinach  to  make  it  green,  and  a spoonful  of  French  brandy.  Put 
it  over  a stove  till  nearly  ready  to  boil,  then  stran  it  through 
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a gauze  sieve,  and  when  it  thickens  put  it  into  a melon  mould’ 
and  the  next  day  turn  it  out.  Red  and  white  flowers  may  be 
used  for  a garnish. 


Dutch  Blancmange. 

Put  a pint  of  warm  cleared  calves’  feet  jelly  into  a stewpan; 
mix  with  it  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  set  it  over  a lire,  and  whisk  it 
till  it  begins  to  boil.  Then  sot  the  pan  in  cold  water,  stir  the 
mixture  till  nearly  Cold,  to  prevent  it  from  curdling,  and  when  it 
begins  to  thicken  till  the  shapes.  When  it  is  to  be  served  up  dip 
the  shapes  in  warm  water. 

Ribband  Blancmange. 

Pour  into  a shape  some  white  blancmange  two  inches  deep, 
and  when  quite  cold  put  alternately  in  the  same  way  cleared 
calves’  feet  jelly,  white  blancmange  coloured  with  cochineal,  or 
Dutch  blancmange. 

- \ 

Cleared  Calves  Feet  Jelly. 

Chop  scalded  calves'  feet  into  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a pot 
with  plenty  of  water  to  cover  them  ; boil  them  gently  four  or 
five  hours,  strain  the  liquor,  and  keep  it  till  the  next  day  to  be 
quite  stiff.  When  cold  take  oil'  the  fat,  and  afterwards  wash  the 
jelly  with  warm  water  to  make  it  perfectly  clean;  then  put  it 
into  a stcWpan,  set  it  over  a lire,  and  when  dissolved  season  it 
well  to  the  palate  with  lemon  and  Seville  orange  juice,  white 
wine,  and  sugar,  a piece  of  lemon-peel,  cinnamon,  and  coriander 
seeds  whole,  qr  add  a few  drops  of  liquid  of  colour  if  thought 
requisite  ; whisk  into  it  plenty  of  whites  of  qggs,  a few  yolks,  and 
some  shells.  Roil  it  gentjy  a quarter  of  an  hour,  run  it  through  a 
fine  flannel  bag  several  times  till  quite  bright,  and  when  nearly 
cold  fill  the  shapes,  which  should  be  very  clean  and  wiped  dry. 
If  Seville  oranges  are  not  to  be  had,  use  orange-flower  water,  or 
sirup  of  roses  or  quinces.  Old  hock  or  Madeira  wine  will  make 
it  excellent. 

Orange  Jelly. 

Coil  in  two  quarts  of  spring  water  a pound  of  hartshorn  shav- 
ings, till  reduced  to  a quart.  Then  pour  it  clear  of)',  and  let  it 
stand  till  cold.  Put  die  rind  of  three  oranges  pared  very  thin, 
and  the  juice  of  six,  to  stand  all  night  in  half  a pint  of  spring 
water.  Then  strain  them  through  a tine  hair  sieve,  melt  the 
jelly,  pour  the  orange  liquor  to  it,  and  sweeten  it  to  the  palate 
with  double  refined  sugar,  and  add  a blade  or  tw®  of  mace,  four 
or  five  cloves,  half  a small  nutn  ej,  and  the  rind  of  a lemon. 
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Beat  the  whites  of  five  or  six  eggs  to  a froth,  mix  it  well  with  the 
jelly,  and  set  it  over  a clear  tire  to  boil  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
then  run  it  through  jelly-bags  several  times  till  clear;  but  when 
poured  into  the  bags  it  must  not  be  shaken. 

Fruit  in  Jelly. 

Pour  into  a basin  half  a pint  of  cleer  stiff  calf’s  feet  jell)’,  and 
when  set  strong,  lay  in  three  fine  ripe  peaches,’  and  a bunch  of 
grapes  with  the  stalk  upwards,  rut  over  them  a few  vine-leaves, 
fill  up  the  bowl  with  jelly,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  next  day  ; then 
set  the  basin  to  the  brim  in  hot  water,  and  as  soon  as  it  gives 
way  from  the  basin,  lay  the  dish  over  it,  and  turn  the  jelly  care- 
fully upon  it;  garnish  with  flowers. 

A Turkey  in  Jelly. 

Boil  a turkey,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold.  Skin  a fowl,  and 
take  off  the  fat  ; but  do  not  cut  it  in  pieces,  nor  break  all  the  bones. 
Put  four  pounds  of  a leg  of  veal  without  either  fat  or  skin  into  a 
saucepan  with  three  quarts  of  water,  and  set  it  on  a clear  fire  till 
- it  begins  to  simmer;  skim  it  well,  and  do  not  let  it  boil.  Putin 
two  large  blades  of  mace,  half  a nutmeg,  and  twenty  corns  of 
white  pepper,  with  a little  bit  of  lemon-peel,  and  let  it  simmer 
six  or  seven  hours,  and  when  the  jelly  is  stiff  enough,  which  may 
be  known  by  taking  a little  out  to  cool,  skim  offal!  the  fat,  if 
any,  very  clean,  but  do  not  stir  the  meat.  A quarter  of  an  hour 
before  done,  throw  in  a large  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  tbejuiceof 
half  a Seville  o radge  or  lemon.  When  done,  strain  it  off  through 
a clean  sieve  ; but  do  not  pour  it  off  clean  from  the*  bottom,  for 
fear  of  settlings.  Lay  the  turkey  in  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be 
, served,  and  pour  the  jelly  over  it.  Let  it  stand  till  quite  cold, 
and  send  it  to  table.  Nasturtium  flowers,  stuck  in  different  parts, 
give  it  a lively  appearance;  blit  any  other  garnish  may  be  used 
as  fancy'shall  suggest.  Birds  and  fowls  of  all  kinds  may  be  done 
in  this  way,  and  are  excellent  dishes  at  a cold  collation  or  supper. 

Gilt  Fish  in  Jelly. 

Pour  into  two  large  fish-moulds  clear  blancmange,  and  when 
cold,  turn  them  out,  gild  them  with  leaf-gold,  or  strew  them  over 
with  gold  and  silver  bran  mixed,  and  lay  tnem  on  a soup-dish, 
then  fill  it  with  clear  calf’s  feel  jelljf,  thin  enough  to  admit  the 
fish  to  swim  in  it.  Lisbon,  or  any  kind  of  pale  made  wine,  may 
be  used  instead  of  jelly. 


Currant  Jelly. 

Take  two-thirds  of  rjpc  reu  currants  and  one-third  of  white, 
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pick  them,  ami  put  them  into' a preserving-pan  over  a good  fire, 
to  dissolve:  run  their  liquor  through  a flannel  bag;  and  to  a 
pint  of  juice  add  fourteen  ounces  of  sifted  sugar  ; boil  it  quick, 
skim  it  clean,  and  reduce  it  to  a good  thickness,,  which  may  be 
known  by  putting  a little  in  a saucer  and  setting  it  in  cold  water. 

Black  Currant  Jelly 

May  be  made  as  above  by  putting  to  a pint  of  juice  sixteen 
ounces  of  sugar. 

Ribband  Jelly. 

Boil  four  calves’  feet  without  the  great  bones,  in  a pot  of  ten 
quarts  of  water,  three  ounces  of  hartshorn,  tire  same  quantity  of 
isinglass,  a nutmeg  quartered,  and  four  blades  of  mace  till  re- 
duced to  two, quarts  ; strain  it  through  a flannel  bag,  and  when 
it  has  stood  twenty-four  hours,  scrape  off  all  the  fat  vex-y 'clean, 
slice  the  jelly,  add  the. -whites  of  six  eggs  beaten  to  a froth,  and 
boil  the  whole  up  and  strain  it  through  a flannel  bag.  Then 
pour  it  into  small  high  glasses,  and  run  each  colour  as  thick  as 
a finger  ; each  colour  being  thoroughly  cold  before  another 
is  poured  on,  which  must  be  only  blood-warm,  or  they  will  mix 
together.  A red  colour  may  be  made  with  cochineal, green  with 
spinach,  yellow  with  saffron,  blue  with  sirup  of  violets,  and  white 
with  thick  cream  : the  plain  jelly  itself  may  be  used  as  a colour. 

Hen  and  Chickens  in  Jelly. 

Make  flummery  with  plenty  of  sw'eet  almonds  in  it,  colour 
part  brown  with  chocolate,  put  it  into  a mould  the  shape  of  a 
hen,  and  colour  some  more  flummery  with  the  yolk  of  a hard 
egg  beaten  as  tineas  possible,  leaving  some  of  the  flummerv  white; 
fill  the  moulds  of  seven  chickens,  three  with  white  flummery, 
three  with  yellow,  and  pn.e  of  the  colour  of  the  hen.  When  they 
are  cold,  turn  them  into  a deep  dish,  and  put  round  them  lemon- 
peel  boiled  tender,  and  cut  like  straw;  and  a little  clear  calf's 
feet  jelly  under  them,  to  keep  them  to  their  places.  Let  the  whole 
stand  till  stiff,  ami  then  fill  up  the  dish  with  more  jelly. 

Hartshorn  Jclh/. 

Boil  half  a pound  of  hartshorn  in  three  quarts  of  water  over 
a gentle  lire  till  a little  taken  out  to  cool  hangs  on  the  spoon  ; 
w hen  hot  strain  it  into  a saucepan,  and  add  to  it  a pint  of  Rhenish 
wine,  and  a quarter  ol  a pound  of  loaf  sugar.  Froth  the  whites 
.of  four  eggs,  stir  all  well  together  with  the  jelly,  and  pour  it  in 
as  it  cooling  it  ; boil  it  two  or  three  minutes,  add  the  juice  of 
three  or  four  lemohs,  let  it  boil  a minute' or  two  longer,  and 
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when  curdled,  and  of  a pure  white,  pour  the  jelly  into  a swan- 
skin jelly-bag  over  a bowl  or  a bason  several  times  till  as  clear  as 
pure  water,  then  till  the  glasses  with  a spoon.  Throw  the  thin 
rind  of  some  lemons,  when  half  the  glasses  are  filled,  into  the 
basin,  and  when  the  jelly  has  run  out  of  the  bag  into  the  bason, 
fill  the  other  glasses-with  a clean  spoon. 


Flummery. 

Put  an  ounce  of  bitter  and  an  ounce  of  sweet  almonds  into  a 
basin,  pour  over  some  boiling  water  to  take  the  skins  off,  throw 
the  kernels  into  cold  water ; then  take  them  out,  and  beat  them 
in  a marble  mortar,  with  a little  rose-water  to  keep  them  from 
oiling,  and  put  them  into  a pint  of  calf's  feet  stock.  Sweeten  it 
with  loaf  sugar,  and  when  it  boils,  strain  it  through  a piece  of 
muslin  or  gauze,  and  as  soon  as  a little  cold,  put  it  into  a pint  of 
thick  cream,  stirring  it  often  till  thick  and  cold.  Wet  moulds 
in  cold  water,  pour  in  the  flummery,  and  let  them  stand  six  hours 
before  turned  out ; if  the  fiumntery  i$  made  stiff,  wet  the  moulds, 
and  it  will  turn  out  without  putting  thejn  into  warm  water,  which 
destroys  their  brightness. 


French  Flummery. 

Mix  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  with  a quart  of  cream,  and  boil 
it  softly  over  a slow  tire  a quarter  of  an  hour,  stirring  it  all  the 
time.  Take  it  oft',  sweeten  it,  and  put  in  a spoonful  of  rose- 
water, and  another  of  orange-flower  water.  Strain  it,  pour  it 
into  a glass  or  basin,  and  when  cold  turn  it  out  for  use". 

Green  JSIclon  in  Flummery. 

Thro.v  plenty  of  bitter  almonds  into  a little  stiff  flummery,  with 
as  much  juice  of  spinach  as  will  make  it  of  a fine  pale  green ; 
and  when  thick  as  cream,  wet  a melon  mould,  pour  it  in. and  put 
a pint  of  clear  calf’s  feet  jelly  into  a large  basin,  and  let  both 
stand  twenty-four  hours.  1'hen  turn  out  the  melon,  and  lay  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  basin  of  jelly,  and  till  it  up  w ith  jelly  beginning 
to  set;  let  it  stand  all  night  and  the  next  day,  turn  it  out  the 
same  w ay  as  in  jelly.  A garland  of  flow  ers  may  be  put  on  the 

Solomon's  'Temple  in  Flummery. 

Having  divided  a quart  of  stiff  flummery  in  tMKr  parts, 
colour  one  part  pink  with  a little  bruised  cochineal  steeped  in 
French  brandy.  Scrape  an  « unce  of  chocolate,  dissolve  it  in  a 
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little  strong  coffee,  and  mix  it  with  another  part  ol  the  flum- 
mery for  a light  stone  colour,  add  have  the  last  part  white  ; 
'then  wet  the  'temple  mould,  and  fit  it  in  a pot  to  stand  even. 
Fill  the  bottom  ot'  the  temple  with  red  flummery  tor  the  steps, 
thefour  points  with  white,  and  fill  it  up  with  chocolate  flummery, 
and  let  it  stand  till  the  next  day;  then  loosen  it  round  with  a 
pin,  shake  it  loose  very  gently,  and  it  will  turn  out.  Stick 
sprigs  of  flowers  from  the  top  of  every  point,  which  will 
strengthen  it,  and  give  it  a neat  appearance.  Lay  round  it 
rock  candy  sweetmeats  for  garnish. 

Eggs  and  Bacon  in  Flummery. 

Colour  part  of  a pint  of  stiff  flummery  pink  with  cochineal. 
Dip  a potting-pan'in  cold  water,  and  pour  in  red  flummery 
the  thickness  of  a crown  piece,  the  same  of  white  flummery, 
another  of  red,  and  twice  the  thickness  of  white  flummery  at 
the  top  ; let  one  layer  be  cold  before  another  is  added  ; then 
put  into  each  of  five  tea-cups  a large  spoonful  of  white  flumme- 
ry, and  let  them  stand  all  night : turn  the  flummery  out  of  the 
potting-pots  on  the  back  of  a plate,  with  cold  water,  and  cut 
it  into  thin  slices,  and  lay  it  on  a china  dish  ; then  turn  the 
flummery  out  of  the  cups  on  a dish,  and  take  a piece  from  the 
top  of  each  ; lay  in  half  a preserved  apricot,  and  it  will  con- 
fine the  sirup  from  discolouring  the  flummery,  and  look  like 
the  yolk  of  a poached  egg.  Garnish  with  flowers,  or  whatever 
fancy  may  suggest. 

A Hedgehog. 

o o . 

Beat  well  in  a mortar  two  pounds  of  blanched  almonds,  with  a 
little  canary  and  orange  flower  water,  to  keep  them  from  oiling, 
till  a stiff  paste  ; add  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs  and  seven  whites. 
And  put  to  it  a pint  of  cream,  sweetened,  and  set  it  on  a slow  (ire. 
Keep  it  stirring  till  thick  enough  to  shape  into  a hedgehog;  then 
stick  it  full  of  blanched  almonds,  slit  and  stick  up  like  the  bristles 
of  a hedgehog,  and  put  it  into  a dish.  .Stir  together  over  a slow 
fire  till  hot  a pint  of  cream,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beaten  up, 
sweetened  with  sugar  to  the  palate.  Pour  it  into  the  dish  round 
the  hedgehog,  let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold,  and  it  may  be  served. 

Savon/  Jelly. 

fake  all  the  fat  from  the  cold  liquor  that  ci  t her  poultry  or 
meat  was  braised  in,  orsome  veal  stock,  and  make  it  warm.  Strain 
it  through  a tamis  sieve  into  a clean  stew  pan,  and  season  it  to  the 
palate  with  salt,  lemon  pickle,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  tarragon  or 
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plain  vinegar.  Add  enough  of  dissolved  isinglass  fo  make  it  of  a 
proper  stillness,  whisk  in  plenty  of  whites  of  eggs,  a small  quantify 
<?f  the  yolks  and  shells,  and  add  a little  liquid  of  colour.  Set  it 
over  a fire,  and  when  it  boils  let  it  simmer  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  run  it  through  a jelly  bag  several  times  till  bright  and  line. 

Syllabub. 

To  a pint  and  a half  df  cream  add  a pint  of  sweet  wine,  a gill 
of  brandy,  some  sifted  sugar,  and  a little  lemon  juice;  whisk  it 
well,  take  off  the  froth  with  a spoon,  lay  it  on  a large  sieve,  fill 
the  glasses  three  parts  full  with  the  liqudr,  add  a little  grated 
nutmeg,  and  put  the  froth  over. 

Solid  Syllabubs. 

To  a pint  of  white  wine  put  a quart  of.rich  cream,  the  juice  of 
four  lemons,  and  sugar  to  the  palate.  Whip  it  well,  take  off  the 
froth  as  it  rises,  putting  it  on  a hair  sieve  to  stand  till  the  next) 
day  in  a cool  place,  then  fill  glasses  better  than  half  full  with  the 
liquor,  and  put  on  the  froth  as  high  as  possible.  It  will  keep 
several  days,  and  be  fine  at  the  bottom. 

Syllabub  under  the  Cora. 

Put  into  a punch-bowl  a pint  of  cider  and  a bottle  of  strong 
beer,  grate  in  a small  nutmeg,  sweeten  it  to  the  palate,  and  milk 
into  it  from  the  cow  as  much  milk  as  will  make  a strong  froth. 
Let  it  stand  an  hour,  strew  over  a few  currants  well  washed,  pick- 
ed, and  made  plump  before. the  fire,  and  it  will  be  fit  to  serve. 

Whipt  Syllabubs. 

Rub  a lump  of  loaf  sugar  on  the  outside  of  a lemon,  put  it  into 
a pint  of  cream,  sweeten  it  to  the  palate  ; add  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  a glass  of  Maderia  wine  or  French  brandy,  and  mill  it 
to  a froth  with  a chocolate  mill,  taking  it  oil  as  it  rises,  and  lay- 
ing it  in  a hair  sieve  to  drain  dry;  then  fill  half  of  the  posset- 
glasses  a little  more  than  half  full  of  white  wine,  and  the  other 
glasses  with  as  much  of  rod  wine.  Lay  on  the  froth  as  high  as 
possible,  and  serve  them. 

Lemon  Syllabubs. 

Rub  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  on  the  outer  rind  of  two 
lemons  till  all  the  essence  is  out,  put  the  sugar  into  a pint  of 
cream,  and  the  same  quantity  of  white  wine,  and  squeeze  in  the 
lemons.  L.ct  it  stand  for  two  hours,  and  then  Iroth  it  with 
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a chocolate  mill,  and  take  it  off  with  a spoon  as  it  riseg,  or  it  will 
he  heavy.  Lay  it  on  a hair  sieve-  to  drain,  fill  the  glasses  with 
the  remainder,  and  heap  on  the  froth.  Let  them  stand  all  night, 
they  will  be  clear  at  the  bottom. 


To  half  a pint  of  Rhenish  wine  add  half  a pint  of  sack,  with  the 
juice  of  two  large  Seville  oranges,  and  put  them  into  two  pints 
and  a half  of  thick  cream.  Grate  in  the  yellow  of  the  rind  of  three 
lemons,  and  put  in  a pdtind  of  double  refined  sugar  well  beaten 
and  sifted.,  Mix  all  with  a spoonful  of  orange  flower  water, 
whisk  it  for  half  an  hour,  and  take  off  the  froth  ; lay  it  on  a sieve 
to  drain,  then  fill  the  glasses,  and  they'  will  keep  longer  than  a 
week,  but  should  always  be  made  the  day  before  they  are  used. 
The  best  way  to  whip  a syllabub  is  to  keep  a fine  large  chocolate 
mill  on  purpose,  and  a large  deep  bowl  t*o  mill  it  in,  as  it 
will  do  quicker,  and  froth  stronger.  For  the  thin  part  left  at  the 
bottom,  have  ready  some  calf’s  feet  boiled  to  a hard  jelly,  and 
when  the  jelly  is  cold,  take  off  the  fat,  clear  it  with  whites  of  eggs, 
run  it  through  a flannel  bag,  and  mix  it  with  the  remainder 
of  the  syllabub,  and  sweeten  it  to  the  palate  ; give  it  a boil,  then 
our  it  into  basins,  or  what  you  please,  and  when  cold  and  turn- 
d out,  it  will  be  a fine  flummery. 


dissolve  in  the  sirup  before,  set  on  the  fire  ; and  no  sirups  or 
jellies  must  be  boiled  too  high.  Fruits  must  never  be  put  at 
irst  into  a thick  sirup.  I'o  keep  green  sweetmeats  longer  in 
the  first  sirup  than  directed  will  spoil  their  colour,  which  must 
[)c  observed  in  the  preserving  ol  oranges  and  lemons.  To  pre- 
berve  cherries,  damsons,  or  other  stone-fruits,  put  over  them 
mutton-suet  rendered;  to  keep  out  the  air;  for  the  air  sours  the 
taste,  and  spoils  the  whole.  Keep  wet  sweatmeats  in  a dry  and 
cool  place  : writing-paper  should  be  dipped  in  brandy,  and  laid 


Everlasting  Syllabubs. 
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General  Directions. 

tN  making  syrups  for  preserves,  pound  the  sugar,  and  let  it 
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close  to  the  sweetmeats.  (Tie  them  well  down  with  thick 
paper,  and  sometimes  with  leather  and  bladder,  to  keep  out 
the  air,  and  always  keep  them  well  closed. 

Gooseberries. 

Take  large  gooseberries,  pic  k off  the  black  eyes,  but  not  the 
Stalks,  and  set  them"  over  the  fire  in  water  to  scald,  but  they 
jnust  not  boil,  or  they  will  break  ; when  tender,  take  them  up 
and  put  them  into  cold  water.  Put  to  a pound  and  a half  of 
double-refined  sugar  a pound  of  gooseberries,  and  clarify  the 
sugar  with  water,  a pint  to  a pound  of  sugar,  and  when  the 
sirup  is  cold,  put  the  gooseberries  singly  iuto  the  preserving., 
pan,  and  the  sirup  to  them.  Set  them  on  a gentle  fire,  and 
let  them  boil  without  breaking  till  the  sugar  has  entered  them  ; 
when  take  them  oft’,  cover  them  with  thick  paper,  and  set 
them  by  ; the  next  day  take  them  from  the  sirup,  and  boil 
the  sirup  till  it  becomes  ropy.  Skim  it,  put  it  to  them  again, 
and  set  them  on  a gentle  lire  to  simmer  till  the  sirup  is  thick, 
then  take  them  oft,  and  when  cold,  cover  them  with  brandy- 
paper.  Boil  some  gooseberries  in  water,  and  when  the  liquor 
is  strong  enough,  strain  it,  and  let  it  stand  to  settle : to  every 
pint  add  a pound  of  double  refined  sugar,  make  a jelly  of  it, 
and  when  the  gooseberries  are  cold,  put  them  in  glasses,  cover 
tihem  with  the  jelly,  and  close  them  down  for  use. 

Green  Gooseberries  in  imitation  of  Hops. 

Cut  large  green  walnut  gooseberries  at  the  stalk  end  in  four 
quarters.  Leave  them  whole  at  the  blossom  end,  take  out  all 
the  seeds,  put  five  or  six  one  in  another,  and  take  a needleful  of 
strong  thread,  with  a large  knot  at  the  end,  and  run  the  needle 
through  the  bunch  of  gooseberries  ; tie  a knot  to  fasten  them 
together,  and  they  will  resemble  hops.  Put  a large  handful  of  i 
vine-leaves  at  the  bottom  of  a pan  with  cold  spring  water  ; then  I 
three  or  four  layers  of  gooseberries,  with  plenty  of  vine-leaves 
between  every  layer,  and  over  the  top  of  the  pan.  Cover  it 
close,  set  it  on  a slow  fire,  and  take  them  oil' as  soon  as  scald- 
ing hot,  and  let  them  stand  till  cold  ; set  them  on  again  till  of  i 
a good  green,  then  take  them  oft,  let  them  stand  till  cold,  and  , s 
put  them  in  a.  sieve  to  drain.  Make  a thin  sirup  thus  : with 
everv  pint  of  w ater  boil  a pound  of  common  loaf  sugar,  and 
skim  it.  well.  Keep  it  till  half  cold,  and  put  in  the  gooseberries;  ; 
give  them  one  boil  a day  for  three  day s,  and  make  another; 
sirup  thus  : add  to  every  pint  of  wafer  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  .1 
a slice  of  ginger,  and  a lemon-peel  cut  lengthw  ays  exceedingly 
line.  Boil  and  skint  it  well,  give  the  gooseberries  a boil  in  it, 
and  when  cold,  put  them  into  glasses  or  pots  lor  use. 
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Red  Gooseberries. 

Put  a pound  of  loaf-sugar  into  a preserving-pan,  with  water 
enough  to  dissolve  it ; boil  and  skim  it  well,  and  put  in  a quart 
of  rough  red  gooseberries  ; let  them  boil  a little,  and  set  them 
by  till  next  day,  then  boil  them  till  they  look  clear,  and  the 
sirup  thick.  Put  them  into  pots  or  glasses,  and  cover  them 
for  use. 

Gooseberries,  &>'c.  for  Tarts,  another  Way. 

Gather  gooseberries  on  a dry  day  when  about  half  grown, 
and  pick  off  the  stalks  and  blossoms  ; then  put  the  fruit  into 
wide-mouthed  bottles  and  shake  them  down  : cork  them  very 
close,  bake  them  in  a moderate  oven  till  thoroughly  heated 
through,  and  set  them  in  a dry  cool  place.  This  mod® 
of  preserving  is  recommended  in  preference  to  preserving  with 
sugar,  it  frequently  happening,  when  done  with  sirup,  that 
they  fret  and  spoil.  Damsons,  currants,  cherries,  or  plums 
may  be  done  in  the  same  way. 

Gooseberries  another  Way. 

Pick,  and  put  them  into  bottles,  and  cover  them  with  spring 
wrater,  Set' them  in  a large  pan  of  cold  water,  and  scald  them 
over  a moderate  fire;  then  take  out  the  bottles,  set  them  in  a 
cold  place,  and  cork  them  when  cold. 

Raspberries. 

Gather  them  on  a dry  day  when  just  turning  red,  with  the 
stalks  on,  about  an  inch  long,  and  lay  them  singly  on  a dish. 
Peat  and  silt  their  weight  ot  double  refined  sugar,  strew  it  over 
them,  and  to  every  quart  of  raspberries  put  a quart  of  red  cur- 
rant jelly  juice,  put  to  it  its  weight  of  double  refined  sugar, 
and  boil  and  skim  it  well.  Put  in  the  raspberries,  give  them 
a scald,  and  let  them  stand  two  hours  ; then  set  them  on,  make 
them  a little  hotter,  and  proceed  in  this  way  two  or  three  times 
till  clear ; but  they  must  not  boil,  or  they  will  come  off  the 
stalks  : when  tolerably  cool,  put  them  into  jelly-glasses, ' with 
the  stalks  downwards.  White  raspberries  may  be  preserved 
the  same  way,  using  white  currant  juice  instead  of  red. 

Currants. 

Put  large  bunches  of  ripe  currants  into  a thin  boiling  sirup 
ol  sugar  and  water,  and  set  them  in  a cold  plac®  till  the  next 
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day  ; take  them  out  carefully,  lay  them  on  a dish,  make  the 
liquor  boil  again,  and  put  in  the  currants,  taking  care  not  to 
break  them.  lake  them  out  again,  add  more  sugar  to  the 
sirup,  with  a quart  of  currant  juice;  clarify  it,  boil  it  to  a 
strong  sirup,  and  when  cold  put  the  currants  into  glasses,  pour 
the  sirup  over,  and  cover  them  down  for  use. 


White  Currants  in  bunches. 

Stone  and  tie  six  or  seven  bunches  together  with  thread,  to 
a piece  of  split  deal  about  four  inches  long  ; put  them  into  the 
preserving-pan,  with  their  weight  of  double  rjefined  sugar  beaten 
and  finely  sifted,  and  let  them  stand  all  night ; then  take  some 
pippins,  pare,  core,  boil,  and  press  them  down  with  the  back 
of  a spoon,  but  do  not  stir  them.  When  the  water  is  strong  of 
the  apple,  add  the  juice  of  a lemon,  strain  it  through  a jelly- 
bag  till  quite  clear,  and  to  every  pint  of  the  liquor  put  a pound 
of  double  i-efined  sugar,  and  boil  it  to  a strong  jelly  ; put  it  to 
the  currants,  and  boil  them  till  they  look  clear.  Cover  them 
in  the  preserving-pan  with  paper  till  almost  cold,  then  put  a 
bunch  of  currants  into  the  glasses,  and  fill  them  up  with  jelly. 
When  cold,  tie  them  down  close  for  use. 


Currants  for  Tarts. 

To  every  pound  and  a quarter  of  picked  currants  take  a pound 
of  sugar,  and  put  it  into  a pan,  with  enough  of  the  juice 
of  currants  to  dissolve  it.  When  it  boils,  skim  it,  put  in  the 
currants,  and  boil  them  till  clear  ; put  them  into  a jar,  and  tie 
them  down  close  for  use. 

v 

Green  Codlings. 

Gather  them  when  of  the  size  of  a walnut*,  with  the  stalks  and  a 
leaf  or  two  on  them.  Tut  a handful  of  vine-leaves  into  a pan  of 
spring  water  ; put  a layer  of  codlings,  then  of  vine-leaves,  and  so 
on  till  the  pan  is  full ; then  cover  it  close,  and  set  it  on  a slow  lire, 
till  the  codlings  are  soft;  take  off  the  skins  with  a pen-knife,  and 
then  put  them  in  the  same  water  when  cold  with  the  vine-leaves,  add 
a little  roche-alum,  and  set  them  over  a slow  fire  till  green,  which 
will  be  in  three  or  four  hours;  then  take  them  out,  lay  them  on 
a sieve  to  drain,  and  make  a good  sirup,  give  them  a gentle  boil 
opce  a day  for  three  days,  and  put  them  into  small  jars,  tie  them 
down  tight,  and  they  will  keep  all  the  year, 
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Golden  Pippins. 

Boil  the  rind  of  an  orange  very  tender,  and  let  it  lie  in  water 
two  or  three  days.  Take  a quart  of  golden  pippins,  pare,  core, 
quarter  and  boil  them  to  a strong  jelly,  and  run  it  through  a 
jelly-bag;  then  take  twelve  pippins,  pare  them,  and  scrape  out 
the  cores.  Put  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  into  a stewpan  with,  a 
pint  of  water  ; and  when  it  boils,  skim  it,  put  in  the  pippins, 
with  the  orange  rind  in  thin  slices,  and  let 'them  boil  fast  till  the 
sugar  be  very  thick  and  will  almost  candy.  Add  a pintof  the  pip- 
pin  jelly,  and  boil  them  fast  till  the  jelly  is  clear.  Squeeze  in 
the  juice  of  a lemon,  give  it  a boil,  and  put  them  into  pots  or  glasses 
with  the  orange  peel  for  use. 


Lay  some  close  bunches  of  black  or  white  grapes  which  are 
not  loo  ripe  in  a jar.  Put  to  them  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar- 
candy,  fill  the  jar  with  common  brandy,  and  tie  them  up  close  with 
a bladder,  and  set  them  in  a dry  place.  Morello  cherries  may  be 
preserved  in  the  same  manner. 

Walnuts  white. 

Parc  them  till  the  white  appears.  As  fast  as  done  throw  them 
into  salt  and  water.  Put  three  pounds  of  good  loaf  sugar  into  a 
preserving-pan,  set  it  over  a charcoal  fire,  and  add  as  much  water 
as  will  wet  the  sugar ; let  it  boil,  have  ready  ten  or  a dozen 
whites  of  .eggs  strained  and  beaten  to  a froth,  and  cover  the 
sugar  with  the  froth  as  it  boils,  and  skim  it ; then  boil  it,  skim  it 
till  as  clear  as  crystal,  throw  in  the  walnuts,  and  give  them  a boil 
till  tender,  then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  in  a dish  till  cold, 
then  put  them  in  a pot,  and  when  the  sugar  is  as  warm  as  milk, 
pour  it  over  them  ; and  when  cold  tie  them  up  for  use. 

Walnuts  black. 

Put  those  of  the  smaller  kind  in  salt  and  water,  changing  the  water 
every  day  for  nine  days,  and  then  put  them  in  a sieve  to  stand  in 
the  air  ; when  they  begin  to  turn  black  put  them  into  a jug,  pour 
boiling  water  over,  and  the  next  day  put  them  into  a sieve  to  drain, 
stick  a clove  intfi  each  end  of  the  walnuts,  lay  them  into  a pan  of 
boiling  water,  to  boil  five  minutes.  Make  a thin  sirup,  scald 
them  in  it  three  or  four  times  a day,  till  the  walnuts  are  black  and 
bright ; then  make  a thicksirup  with  a few  cloves  and  a little  ginger 
cut  in  slices  ; skim  it  well,  put  in  the  walnuts,  boil  them  five  or 
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six  minutes,  put  them  into  jars,  anil  tie  them  down  close,  and  they 
will  cat  better  the  second  year  of  keeping  than  the  first. 

Walnuts  green. 

Wipe  them  very  dry,  lay  them  in  salt  and  water  twenty-four 
hours.  Wipe  them  clean,  throw  them  into  a skillet  of  boiling 
water,  let  them  boil  a minute,  and  lay  them  on  a coarse  cloth. 
Boil  the  sugar  as  directed  for  white  walnuts;  just  give  themascald 
in  the  sugar,  take  them  up,  lay  them  to  cool,  and  put  them  in  the 
preserving-pot,  and  proceed  as  with  white  walnuts. 

Cucumbers. 

Get  those  which  are  the  most  free  from  seeds,  some  small  to 
preserve  whole,  and  others  large  to  cut  in  pieces.  Put  them  in- 
to strong  salt  and  water  in  a straight  mouthed  jar  with  a cabbage 
leaf  to  keep  them  down,  and  set  them  in  a warm  place  till  yellow; 
then  wash  them  out,  and  set  them  over  the  fire  in  fresh  water, 
with  a little  salt,  and  a fresh  cabbage  leaf  over  them,  and  cover  the 
pan  close,  but  they  must  not  be  boiled.  If  not  of  a finegreen,  change 
the  water,  cover  them  as  before,  and  make  them  hot;  and  when 
of  a good  green,  take  them  oft'  the  fire,  and  let  them  stand  till 
cold.  Cut  the  large  cucumbers  in  quarters,  and  take  out  the 
seeds  and  soft  part ; put  them  into  cold  water  for  two  days,  but 
change  the  water  twice  each  da}’.  Set  a pound  of  single  refined' 
sugar  and  half  a pint  of  wrater  over  the  fire;  skim  it  clean,  put 
jn  the  rind  of  a lemon,  and  an  ounce  of  ginger  with  the  outside 
scraped  off;  and  when  pretty  thick  take  it  oft',  and  boil  it  once  in 
two  or  three  days  for  three  weeks,  strengthening  the  sirup  if  re- 
quired ; and  when  quite  cold,  wipe  the  cucumbers  dry,  and  put 
them  in. 

Green  Gage  Plums. 

Put  them  into  a pan  just  before  they  ripen,  with  vine-leaves 
at  the  bottom,  then  a layer  of  plums,  and  plums  and  vine- 
leaves  alternately  till  the  pan  is  almost  full ; then  fill  it  with 
water,  set  them  over  a slow,  fire,  and  when  hot,  and  the  skins 
begin  to  break,  take  the  skins  off  carefully,  and  put  them  on  a 
sieve  as  they  are  done  ; then  lay  them  in  the  same  water,  with  a 
layer  of  leaves  between,  as  at  the  first : cover  them  very  close 
and  hang  them  at  a great  distance  from  the  fire  till  green,  which 
will  be  live  or  six  hours  first ; then  take  them  carefully  up,  lay 
them  on  a hair  sieve  to  drain,  make  a good  sirup,  and  give  them 
a gentle  boil  in  it  twice  a day  for  two  days.  Take  them  out,  put 
them  into  a fine  clear  sirup,  and  lie  them  down  close  for  use. 
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Damsons.  > 

Cut  them  in  pieces,  and  put  them  in  a skillet  over  the  fire, 
With  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them  ; and  when  boiled,  and 
the  liquor  pretty  strong,  strain  it,  and  add  to. every  pound  of  the 
damsons,  wiped  clean,  a pound  of  single  refined  sugar.  Put  one 
third  of  the  sugar  into  the  liquor,  set  it  over  the  fire,  and  when  it 
simmers  put  in  the  damsons.  Give  them  one  good  boil,  and 
take  them  off  for  half  an  hour  covered  up  close;  then  let  them 
simmer  over  the  fire  after  turning  them,  and  take  them  out;  put 
them  in  a basin,  strew  all  the  sugar  that  was  left  on  them,  pour 
the  hot  liquor  over,  and  cover  them  up  ; let  them  stand  till 
the  next  day,  and  then  boil  them  till  done*  Take  them  up,  put 
them  in  pots,  and  boil  the  liquor  to  a jelly.  Pour  it  on  them 
when  it  is  almost  cold,  and  tie  them  close  for  use. 

Morello  Cherries. 

Gather  them  when  fully  ripe,  take  oft'  the  stalks,  prick  them 
with  a pin,  and  to  every  pound  of  cherries  put  a pound  and  a 
half  of  loaf  sugar.  Beat  part  of  the  sugar,  strew  it  over,  and 
the  next  day  dissolve  the  rest  of  the  sugar  in  half  a pint  of  the 
juice  of  currants  ; set  it  over  a slow  fire,  put  in  the  cherries 
with  the  sugar,  and  give  them  a gentle  scald;  then  take  them 
carefully  out,  boil  the  sirup  till  it  is  thick,  pour  it  upon  the 
cherries,  and  tie  them  down. 

Lemons. 

Pare  them  very  thin,  make  a round  hole  on  the  top,  of  the 
size  of  a shilling,  takeout  all  the  pulps  and  skins,  rub  them 
with  salt,  and  put  them  into  spring  water  as  they  are  done, 
which  will  prevent  their  turning  black  ; in  five  or  six  days  take 
them  out,  and  boil  them  in  iresh  salt  and  water  fiitcen  minutes. 
Have  ready  a thin  sirup  of  a quart  of  water,  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  and  boil  them  in  it  for  five  minutes  once  a day,  for  four 
or  five  days  ; then  put  them  in  a large  jar,  and  in  six  or  eight 
weeks  they  will  look  clear  and  plump;  then  take  them  out  of 
the  first  sirup.  Make  another  of  fine  sugar,  with  as  much 
w ater  as  will  dissolve  it ; boil  and  skim  it,  put  in  the  lemons, 
boil  them  gently  till  clear,  and  put  them  into  a jar,  and  tie 

them  close  for  use. 

* 

Oranges. 

. holes  Seville  oranges  at  the  stalk  end  as  large  as  a 
sixpence,  scoop  out  the  pulp  quite  clean,  and  tie  chem  sepa- 
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ratcly  in  muslin.  Lay  them  two  days  in  spring  water,  anci 
change  the  water  twice  every  day  ; then  boil  them  in  the  muslin 
on  a slow  fire  till  quite  tender,  and  as  the  w ater  wastes,  put 
more  hot  water  into  the  pan,  and  keep  them  covered.  To  every 
pound  of  oranges,  before  scooped,  put  two  pounds  of  double 
refined  sugar,  and  a pint  ol  water  ; boil  the  sugar  and  water 
with  the  juice  of  the  oranges  to  a sirup.  Skim  it  well,  let  it 
stand  till  cold,  then  put  in  the  oranges  ; let  them  boil  half  an 
hour,  and  if  not  quite  clear,  boil  them  onec  a day  for  two  or 
threp  days  ; then  pare  and  core  some  green  pippins,  and  boil 
them  till  the  water  is  strong  of  the  apple  ; do  not  stir  them,  but 
only  put  them  down  with  the  back  of  a spoon.  Strain  the 
water  through  a jelly-bag  till  it  be  quite  clear,  and  to  every 
pint  of  water  put  a pound  of  double  refined  sugar,  the  juice  of 
a lemon  strained  fine,  and  boil  it  up  to  a strong  jelly  ; drain 
the  oranges  "out  of  the  sirup,  and  put  them  into  glass  jars,  or 
pots  of  the  size  of  an  orange,  w ith  the  holes  upwards.  Pour 
the  jelly  over,  and  cover  them  close  down  for  use.  Lemons 
may  be  done  in  this  manner  if  preferred  to  the  precediug 
method. 

Mulberries  zcholc. 

Set  mulberries  over  the  fire  in  a skillet  or  preserving-pan, 
and  draw  from  them  a pint  of  juice:  take  three  pounds  of  su- 
gar beaten  very  fine,  wet  the  sugar  with  a pint  of  juice 
strained;  boil  up  the  sugar,  rkim  it,  put  in  two  pounds  of 
ripe  niulberties,  and  let  them  stand  in  the  sirup  till  thoroughly 
warm  ; then  set  them  on  the  fire  to  boil  very  gently;  do  them 
but  half  enough,  and  put  them  by  in  the  sirup  till  the  next 
flay,  and  boil  them  gently  : when  the  sirup  is  pretty  thick,  aud 
will  stand  in  round  drops  w hen  cold,  they  are  done,  and  may 
be  put  into  a gallipot  for  use. 

To  preserve  green  Grapes. 

Take  fine  large  grapes  before  thoroughly  ripe  ; stone  and 
scald  them,  and  let  them  lie  two  days  in  the  water  they  are 
scalded  in  ; drain  them,  and  put  them  into  a thin  sirup  ; give 
them  a heat  over  a slow  fire,  and  the  next  day  turn  them  in 
the  pan  ; heat  them  again  the  day  after,  drain  them,  put  them 
into  clarified  sugar,  give  them  a good  boi\,  skim  them,  and 
the  following  day  boil  more  sugar;  put  it  to  the  grapes, 
give  all  a good  boil,  skim  them,  and  set  them  in  a warm  stove  » 
all  night:  the  day  after  drain  them,  and  lay  them  out  to  dry, 
lust  dusting  them  very  well. 
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Strawberries. 

Gather  on  a dry  day  line  scarlet  strawberries,  with  the 
stalks  before  too  ripe  and  lay  them  separately  on  a china  dish, 
beat  and  sift  over  them  twice  their  weight  of  double  refined  sugar, 
crush  a few  ripe  strawberries,  put  them  into  ajar,  with  their 
weight  of  double  r&fined  sugar  beaten  small,  and  cover  them  close; 
let  them  stand  hi  a kettle  of  boiling  water  till  soft  and  the  sirup 
is  out  of  them.  Strain  them  through  a muslin  rag  in  a tossing- 
pan,  boil  and  skim  it  well ; when  cold,  put  in  the  whole  straw- 
berries, and  set  them  over  the  tire  till  milk  warm;  then  take 
them  off,  and  let  them  stand  till  quite  cold.  Set  them  oil 
again,  and  make  them  a little  hotter,  and  do  so  severai  times 
till  they  look  clear;  but  do  not  let  them  boil,  or  the  stalks  will 
come  off  when  cold,  put  them  into  jelly  glasses,  with  the  stalks 
downwards,  fill  up  the  glasses  with  the  sirup,  and  tie  them  down 
close  for  use. 

Pine-Apples. 

Lay  pine-apples  before  (hey  arc  ripe,  in  strong  salt  and  water. 
In  live  days  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a large  saucepan  a handful  of 
vine  leaves,  then  put  in  the  pine-apples,  and  till  the  pan  with 
vine  leaves,  pour  ori  the  salt  and  water  they,  were  laid  in,  cover 
them  up  very  close,  and  set  them  over  a slow  fire,  (ill  of  alight 
green.  Have  ready  a thin  sirup  made  of  a quart  of  water  and 
a pound  of  double  refined  sugar,  and  when  almost  cold  put  it  in- 
to a deep  jar  ; lay  in  the  pine-apples  with  (heir  tops  on,  taking 
care  that  they  are  covered  with  sirup.  When  they  have  stood 
a week,  boil  the  sirup  again,  pour  it  carefully  into  the  jar,  lest 
you  break  the  tops  of  the  pine-apples.  Let.  it  stand  eight  or  ten 
. weeks,  during  that  time  give  it  two  or  three  boilings  to  keep  it 
from  moulding,  and  have  sirup  nearly  cold  when  poured  or.- 
When  the  pine  apples  are  quite  full  and  green,  take  them  out  of 
the  sirup,  make  a thick  sirup  of  three  pounds  of  double  refined 
sugaf,  with  as  much  water  as  will  dissolve  i t,  and  boil  and  skim  it 
well,  add  a few  slices  of  white  ginger,  and  when  nearly  cold, 
pour  it  on  the  pine-apples.  Tie  themdown  close  with  a-bladder, 
and  they  will  keep  many  years  full  and  good. 


Barberries. 

To  a quart  of  ripe  bruised  barberries,  add  a quart  of  spring 
water,  put  them  over  afire,  Avhen  boiling  run  the  liquor  through 
a fine  sieve,  add  three  pounds  of  clarified  sugar,  and  a sufficient 
quantity  ol  large  bunches  of  ripe  barberries  ; put  them  over  a 
fire,  and  when  boiling  hot  set  tbcjru  away.  The  next  day,  take 
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the  barberries  from  the  sirup  ami  put  them  into  glasses  ; boil 
the  liquor  to  a good  consistence,  pour  it  over,  and  tie  them  down 
for  use. 

Quinces. 

- I 

Pare  them  very  thin  and  round  (and  cut  them  into  quarters  if  * 
approved),  put  them  into  a saucepan,  iill  it  with  hard  water, 
lay  your  parings  over  the  quinces  to  keep  them  down,  and  cover 
them  close  ; set  them  over  a slow  fire  till  they  are  soft,  and  of  a 
fine  pink  colour.  Then  let  them  stand  till  cold,  and  make  a 
good  sirup  of  double  refined  sugar,  and  boil  and  skim  it  well. 
Put  in  your  quinces,  boil  them  ten  minutes,  take  them  olf,  and 
in  two  or  three  hours  boil  them  again  till  the  sirup  looks  thick 
and  the  quinces  clear.  Put  them  into  deep  jars,  and  tie  them 
close  for  use. 


Peaches. 

% » 

Get  the  largest,  but  not  too  ripe,  and  rub  off  the  lint  with  a 
cloth,  run  them  down  the  seam  with  a needle  skin  deep,  cover 
them  with  French  brandy,  tie  a bladder  over  them,  and  let  them 
stand  a week  ; then  make  a strong  sirup.  Boil  aud  skim  it 
well,  put  in  the  peaches,  and  boil  them  till  clear.  Put' them 
into  pots  or  glasses,  mix  the  sirup  with  the  brandy,  and  when 
cold,  pour  it  on  the  peaches.  Tie  them  close. 

Apricots , 

Pare  them,  thrust  out  the  stones  with  a skewer,  and  to 
every  pound  of  apricots  put  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  and  strew  part 
of  it  over  them,  the  next  day  give  them  a gentle  boil  three  or 
four  different  times,  letting  them  cool  between  each  boiling. 
Take  them  out  of  the  sirup,  one  by  one,  the  last  time  they  are 
boiled.  Skim  your  sirup  well,  pour  it  over  the  apricots,  and  tie 
them  down  close  for  use. 

Garlic. 

/ 

/Pull  the  cloves  of'garlic,  give  them  a boil  in  spring  water,  and 
preserve  them  in  the  same  way  as  apricots. 

Baked  Pears. 

Boil  a pint  of  water  with  the  juice  of  three  Seville  oranges, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  and  mace,  a small  quantity  of  each,  and  a 
bit  of  lemon  peel,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; then  strain  and 
add  to  the  liquor  a pint  of  red  port,  plenty  of  loaf  sugar,  and 
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a little  cochineal ; pare,  cut  into  halves,  and  core  twelve  large 
baking  pears;  put  them  intd  a pan,  add  the  liquor,  cover  the 
pan  with  writing  paper,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate  oven,  or 
in  a stewpan  over  the  lire,  and  when  done,  put  them  in  a 
pan  with  the  liquor  for  use; 


CHAP.  VI1L 

DRYING  AND  CANDYING. 

General  Directions.  ' 

All  fruits  before  candied  must  be  first  preserved,  and  dried 
in  a stove  or  before  the  fire,  that  none  of  thei  sirup  may  remain  ; 
then  boil  the  sugar  to  candy  height,  dip  in  the  fruit,  and  lay  it 
in  dishes  in  the  stove  to  dry.  Put  them  in  boxes  for  use,  and 
keep  them  dryj  but  not  too  hot; 

Candied  Cassia. 

Powder  as  much  brown  cassia  as  will  lie  upon  two  shillings, 
with  as  much  musk  and  ambergris  as  is  approved.  Boil  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sugar  to  candy  height;  mix  in  the  powder  well- 
and  pour  it  into  saucers,  which  must  be  buttered  very  thin,  ana 
When  cold  it  will  slip  out  easily. 

Orange  Marmalade. 

O 

v / > 

Cut  in  two  the  clearest  Seville  oranges  that„,can  be  had;  put 
Ull  the  pulp  and  juice  into  a basin ; pick  the  skins  and  seeds 
out  of  it,  and  boil  the  rinds  in  hard  water  till  tender,  changing 
the  water  two  or  three  times  while  boiling.  Pound  them  in  a 
marble  mortar,  and  add  the  juice  and  pulp  ; put  them  in  a pre- 
serving-part, with  double  its  weight  of  loaf  sugar.  Set  it  over 
a slow  fire,  and  boil  it  rather  more  than  half  an  hour ; put  it 
into  pots,  and  tie  it  down  close  for  use; 

i Apricot  Marmalade. 

Apricots  which  are  not  good  enough  for  preserves,  or  are 
too  ripe  for  keeping,  will  serve  for  this  purpose.  Boil  them  in 
sirup  till  they  will  mash,  then  beat  them  in  a marble  mortar  to 
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a paste,  and  take  half  their -weight  of  loaf  sugar,  and  put  j,ast 
water  enough  to  it  to  dissolve  it : then  boil  and  skim  it  tilt  p 
looks  clear,  and  the  sirup  is  thick  like  a fine  jelly.  Hut  it  into 
the  sweetmeat  glasses,  and  tie  it  up  close  for  use. 

Transparent  Manna  lade. 

Cut  very  pale  Seville  oranges  into  quarters,  take  out  the 
pulp  into  a basin,  picl-c  out  the  skins  and  seeds,  and  put  the 
peels  into  a little  salt  and  water  ; boil  them  the  next  day  in  a 
good  quantity  of  spring  water  till  tender,  cut  them  in  very  thin 
slices,  and  put  them  to  the  pulp.  To  every  pound  of  marma- 
lade put  a pound  anrla  half  of  double  refined  sugar  finely  beat- 
en, boil  them  together  gently  for  twenty  minutes,  and  if  not 
clear  and  transparent  in  that  time;  boil  it  five,  or  six  minutes 
longer.  Keep  stirring  itgently  all  the  time,  taking  care  not  to 
break  the  slices,  and  when  cold,  put  it  into  jelly  or  sweetmeat 
glasses,.  and  tie  them  down  close  for  use. 

I ■ 

Quince  Marmalade , 

Pare  full  ripe  quinces,  cut  them  into  quarters,  core,  awd 
put  them  into  a saucepan,  and  cover  them  with  the  parings; 
fill  the  saucepan  nearly  full  of  spring  water,  cover  it  close,  and 
let  them  stew  over  a slow  fire  till  soft,  and  of  a pink  colour: 
then  pick  out  all  the  quinces  from  the  parings,  beat  them  to  a 
pulp  in  a marble  mortar,  and  to  their  weight  of  line  loaf  sugar, 
add  as  much  water  as  will  dissolve  it.  Boil  and  skim  it 
well  and  put  in  the.  quinces,  to  boil  gently  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  keeping  it  stirring  all  the  time,  or  it  will  stick  to 
the  pan  and  burn.  When  cold,  put  it  into  Hat  po'ts,  and  tie  it 
down  dose  for  use. 


Raspberry’  Paste, 

Mash  a quart  of  raspberries,  strain  one  half,  put  the  juice-  to 
the  other  half,  and  boil  tlwjm  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; put  to  them 
a pint  of  red  currant  juice,  and  let  them  boil  all  together  till 
the  raspberries  arc  done  ; then  putapoundand  a half  of  double 
refined  sugar  into  a clean  pan,  with  as. much  water  as  will  dis- 
solve it,  and  boil  it  to  a sugar  again;  then  add  the  raspberries 
and  juice, 'give  them  a scald,  and  pour  them  into  glasses  or 
plates.  Put  them  into  a stove  to  dry,  turn  them  when  neces- 
sary, and  put  them  by  for  use. 

Currant  Paste. 
s 

A ■ - 

Strip  red  or  white  currants,  add  a little  juice,  and  boil  them 
well  in  jt,  and  rub  them  through  a hair  sieve.  Boil  it  aquartur 
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of  an  hour  longer  and  to  a pint  ot  juice  shake  in  a pound  and  a 
“]ialf  of  double  refined  sugar  pounded  and  silted,  and  when  melt- 
ed, pour  it  on  plates.  Dry  it  as  above,  and  turn  it  into  any' 
form  which  may  be  cliosen. 

Gooseberry  Paste . 

/ 

Cut  in  halves  red  gooseberries  full  grown  and  turned,  but  not 
ripe  ; pick  out  all  the  seeds,  have  ready  a pint  ot  currant  juice, 
and  boil  the  gooseberries  in  it  till  tender.  Put  a poqiui  and  a 
half  of  do  ubl  refined  sugar  in  the  pan,  with  as  much  water  as 
will  dissove  it,  boil  it  to  a -sugar  again.  Put  all  together,  make  it 
scalding  hot,  but  not  boiling.  Pour  it  intuplates  or  glasses,  and 
dry  it. 

Eringo  Root. 

Parboil  the  roots  reasonably  tender  ; then  pick  and  peel  them  ; 
wash  them  very  clean,  dry  them  with  a cloth,  and  put  in  as  much 
clarified  sugar  as  will  cover  them  ; boil  them  leisurely  on  a cha- 
fing dish  of  coals,  till  you  see  the  roots  look  clear  and  your  sirup 
somewhat  thick,  betwixt  hot  and  cold,  and  take  them  out,  and 
them  to  dry. 

Mulberries. 

Take  mulberries  not  too  ripe,  but  rather  of  a reddish  green  and 
tart ; prepare  a quantity  of  sugar  equal  to  the  mulberries,  and 
brought  to  its  blown  quality,  throw  in  the  mulberries,  and  boil 
them  covered;  the  sugar  may  be  melted  with  the  juice  of  mul- 
berries to  clarify  it ; when  boiled,  take  the  pan  from  the  fire,  skiin 
it,  and  set  it  in  the  stove  till  the  next  day;  then  take  them  out, 
drain  them  from  the  sirup,  and  put  them  up  in  boxes  for  use. 

) » 

Green  Almonds. 

Take  ajmond#  when  well  grown,  make  alyc  with  wood,  charcoal 
and  water  ; boil  the  lve  till  it  feels  very  smooth,  strain  it  through 
a sieve,  and  let  it  settle  till  clear;  then  pour  off  the  clear 
part  into  another  pan,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  to  blanch  the  down 
from  the  almonds,  which  maybe  done tnus : — When  the  lye  is 
scalding  hot,  throw  in  two  or  three  almonds,  and  try,  when  they 
have  been  in  some,  time,  if  they  will  blanch,  and  if  they  will,  put 
in  the  rest,  and  the  moment  their  skins  will  come  oftj  remove  them 
from  the  fire,  put  them  into  cold  water,  and  blanch  them  one  by 
o,ne,  rubbing  them  with  salt ; then  wash  them  in  several  waters, 
tb  clean  them  till  there  is  no  soil  in  the  water ; when  this  is  done, 
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throw  them  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  till  so  tender  as  a pin 
may  easily  pass  through  them;  drain  and  put  them  into  clarified 
sugar  without  water,  they  being  green  enough  do  not  require  a 
thin  sugar  to  bring  them  to  a colour;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if 
too  much  heated,  they  will  become  too  dark  a green  ; the  next 
day  boil  the  sirup  and  put  it  on  them,  the  day  after  boil  it  till  it  is 
very  smooth,  the  day  following  give  all  a boil  together,  skim 
them,  and  let  them  lie  four  or  five  days,  when  they  may  be 
dried  or  put  in  jelly. 

Candied  Figs. 


To  every  pound  of  ripe  figs  use  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  wetted  sp 
as  to  make  a sirup ; which  when  made  put  in  the  figs,  but  not 
when  too  hot ; boil  them  gently  till  tender,  and  put  them  up  in 
pots.  11  kept  too  long  candied  they  lose  their  beauty  ; but  when 
used  be  sure  to  add  as  much  sugar,  boiled  to  a candy  height,  as 
will  cover  those  remaining  in  the  pots  ; however  before  they  are 
put  into  the  sugar,  they  must  be  washed  in  warm  water,  and  dried 
with  a cloth;  but  the  sirup  must  not  be  boiled  above  a candy 
height;  let  the  figs  lie  a day  or  two,  and  then  take  them  out,  and 
lay'  them  on  glasses  to  dry;  they  will  candy  with  lying  one  houf 
in  the  sirup,  but  the  longer  they  lie  the  better. 

Green  Figs. 

Slit  small  green  figs  op  the  top,  and  put  them  in  water  for 
ten  days,  put  as  much  salt  in  the  water  as  will  make  it  bear  an 
egg  ; then  let  it  settle,  take  the  scum  off,  and  put  the  clear  brine 
to  the  figs ; in  ten  days  more  pnt  them  in  fresh  water  and  boil 
them  till  a pin  will  easily  pass  into  them  ; drain  and  put  them  in- 
to other  fresh  water,  shifting  them  every  day  forfour  days ; again 
drain  them  and  put  them  into  clarified  sugar,  warm  them 
over  the  fire  and  let  them  stand  till  the  next  day ; warm  them 
again,  and  when  become  green,  give  them  aboil  ; then  boil  some 
other  sugar  to  blow,  put  it  to  them,  give  them  another  boil,  and 
the  next  day  drain  and  dry  them  for  use. 

Ripe  Figs. 

"Slit  white  figs  when  ripe,  in  the  tops,  put  them  into  clarified 
sugar  give  them  a good  boil,  and  skim  and  set  them  by  ; the  next 
day  boil  more  sugar  till  it  blows,  pour  it  on  them,  boil  them 
again  very  well^  skim  and  set  them  in  the  stove,  and  the  day  after 
drain  and  lay  them  out  to  dry,  first  dusting  them  very  well  with 
sugar* 
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Orange  Chips. 

Pare  the  best  Seville  oranges  aslant,  about  a quarter  ot'  an 
inch  broad;  if  the  parings  are  kept  whole  they  will  have  a pretty 
effect.  Put  them  into  salt  and  spring  water,  and  in  a day  or 
two  boil  them  in  a large  quantity  of  spring- water  till  tender,  and 
drain  them  on  a sieve.  Rave  a thin  sirup,  made  of  a quart  of 
water  and  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  and  boil  them,  a few  at  a time, 
to  keep  them  from  breaking,  till  they  look  clear.  Then  boil 
them  in  a sirup  made  of  fine  loaf  sugar,  with  as  much  water  as 
will  dissolve  it,  to  a candy  height.  When  taken  up,  lay  them 
on  a sieve,  grate  double  relined  sugar  over  them,  and  put  them 
jto  dry. 


Green  Gage  Plums  dried. 

Make  a thin  sirup  of  half  a pound  of  single-refined  sugar, 
skim  it  well,  slit  a pound  of  plums  down  theseaip,  put  them  in 
the  sirup,  and  keep  them  scalding  hot  till  tender;  take  care  that 
they  are  well  covered  with  sirup,  or  they  will  lose  their  colour. 
The  next  day  make  a rich  .sirup.  To  a pound  of  double-relin. 
ed  sugar,  put  two  spoonfuls  of  water,  skim  it  well,  boil  it 
almost  to  a eandy,  and  when  it  is  cold,  drain  the  plums  out  of 
the  first  sirup,  and  put  them  into  this,  which  also  must  cover 
them.  Set  them  on  the  fire  to  scald  till  clear,  then  put  them  in 
a china  bowl.  In  a week,  take  them  out,  lay  them  on  china 
dishes,  put  them  in  a stove,  and  turn  them  once  a day  till 
dry. 

Cherries  dried. 

Stone  Morello  cherries ; sift  over  every  pound  of  them  a 
pound  and  a quarter  of  fine  beaten  sugar.  The  next  day  take 
them  out  ot  the  sugar,  and  to  every  pound  of  sugar  put  two 
spoonfuls  of  water,  and  boil  and  skim  it  well,  then  put  in  the 
cherries,  let  the  sugar  boil  over  them ; the  next  morning  strain 
them,  and  to  every  pound  of  sirup  put  half  a pound  more  of  su- 
gar. Let  it  boil  a little  thicker,  then  put  in  the  cherries,  to 
boil  gently,  and  the  next  day  strain  them,  put  them  into  a 
Stove,  and  turn  them  every  day  till  dry. 


Damsons  dried. 

Gather  them  when  full  ripe.  Spread  them  on  a coarse  cloth, 
and  set  them  in  a very  cool  oven  for  a few  days,  till  properly 
dry.  I hen  take  then  out,  lay  them  in  a dry  place,  and  in  the 
winter  they  will  eat  like  fresh  plums. 
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Apricots  dried. 

Pare  and  stone  a pound  of  apricots,  put  thorn  into  a!  tossing* 
pan,  and  bruise  and  sift  half  a pound  of  double-refined  sugar, 
strew  a little  amongst  them,  and  lay  the  rest  over  them.  Let 
them  stand  twenty-four  hours,  turn  them  three  or  four  times  in 
the  sirup,  then  boil  them  pretty  quick  till  they  look  clear,  and 
when  cold,  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on  glasses.  Then  put 
them  into  a stove,  turn  them  the  first  day  every  half  hour,  the 
second  day  every  hour,  aud  so  on  till  they  are  dry. 

Peaches  dried. 

Pare  and  stone  the  largest  Newington  pearlies,  and  put  them 
into  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  to  boil  till  tender,  Lay  them  on 
a sieve  to  drain,  and  weigh  them,  and  with  their  weight  in  sugar 
cover  them  in  the  pan  they  were  boiled  in.  Let  them  lie  two  cr 
three  hours,  then  boil  them  till  they  are  clear,  and  the  sirup 
thick.  Cover  them  close,  let  them  stand  all  night  ; scald  them 
well,  and  then  take  them  off  to  cool.  Set  them  on  again  till 
the  peaches  are  thoroughly  hot,  and  do  this  for  three  days. 
Then  lay  them  on  plates,  and  turn  them  every  day  till  they  are 
dry.  / 

duster  candied. 

Put  an  ounce  of  ginger  grated  fine,  gnd  a pound  of  loaf  sucar 
beaten  fine  into  a tossing-pan  with  as  much  water  as  wifi  dissolve 
it.  Stir  them  well  together  over  a very  slow1  fire  till  the  sugar 
begins  to  boil,  and  stir  in  another  pound  of  sugar  beat  fine,  and 
keep  stirring  it  till  it  grow's  thick.  Then  take  it  off  the  fire, 
drop  it  in  cakes  upon  earthen  dishes,  set  them  in  a warm  place 
to  dry,  and  they  will  be  hard  and  brittle,  and  look  white. 

I • 

Candied  Orange  or  Lemon  Peels. 

Lay  either  lemon  or  orange  peels  well  cleared  from  the, pulp, 
in  salt  and  water  for  tw'O  days  ; then  scald  and  drain  them  dry, 
put  them  into  a thin  sirup,  and  boil  them  till  they  look  clear. 
Take  them  out,  apd  have  ready  a thick  sirup  made  with  fine 
loaf. sugaj-  ; put  them  in,  and  simmer  them  till  the  sugar  candies 
about  the  pan  and  peels-  Then  lay  them  separately  on  a hair 
sieve  to  drain,  strew  sifted  sugar  over,  and  set  them  to  dry  in  a 
slow  oven  ; or  the  peels  may  be  cut  into  chips,  and  done  in  the 
same  manner. 

Orange  Rings  and  Faggots. 

Pare  oranges  as  thin  and  narrow  as  possible ; put  the  parings 
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into  water  whilst  preparing  the  rings,  which  is  done  by  cutting 
the  pared  oranges  into  as  many  rings  as  are  wanted;  then  cut 
out  the  meat  from  the  inside,  and  put  the  rings  and  faggots 
into  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  till  they  are  tender.  Put 
them  into  as  much  clarified  sugar  as  will  cover  them  ; set  them 
by  till  next  day,  when  boil  all  together  ; the  day  after,  drain 
the  sirup  arid  boil  it  till  very  smooth,  return  the  oranges  into  it, 
and  give  all  a boil ; the  next  day  boil  the  sirup  till  it  rises 
almost  to  the  top  of  the,  pan  ; then  return  the  oranges  into  it, 
give  them  a boil,  and  put  them  by  in  a pot  to  be  candied,  as 
occasion  may  require. 

A Zest  of  China  Oranges. 

Pare  off  the  outward  rind  of  the  oranges  very  thin,  strew  it 
with  as  much  fine  powdered  sugar,  as  their  own  moisture  wifi 
take,  dry  them  in  a hot  stove,  and  put  them  by'  for  use. 

Angelica  candied. 

Cut  angelica  in  lengths  when  young,  cover  it  close,  boil  ft  ti*l 
tender,  peel  it,  put  it  in  again,  let  it  simmer,  and  boil  it  till  it 
is  green.  Then  take  it  up,  dry'  it  with  a cloth,  to  every  pound 
of  stalks  put  a pound  of  sugar,  and  put  the  stalks  into  an 
earthen  pan,  beat  the  sugar  and  strew  it  over  them,  let  them 
stand  two  days,  boil  it  till  clear  and  green,  and  put  it  in  a cul- 
lender to  drain.  Beat  another  pound  of  sugar  to  powder,  strew 
it  on  the  angelica,  and  lay  it  on  plates  to  dry,  and  set  it  in  an 
oven  after  the  pies  are  drawn,  to  dry'. 

Citron  made,  of  Melons. 

Cut  melons  lengthways  into  quarters,  and  scrape  out  the 
seeds  and  insides.  Preserve  and  candy  them  the  same  as-orange 
or  lemon  peel,  but  boiling  them  three  times  in  the  sirup.  If 
they  are  kept  in  the  sirup,  and  there  is  any  froth  on  them,  give 
them  a gentle  boil ; aud  should  they  become  still  more  frothy 
and  sour,  first  boil  the  sfrup,  and  then  all  together  afterwards. 
Citron  this  way  is  very  good. 

Samphire. 

Gather  it  in  bunches  as  it  grows,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  in  a 
large  deep  stewpan  filled  with  salted  boiling  water.  When  it 
looks  ol  a fine  green,  take  off  the  pan  directly,  and  with  a fork 
take  it  up,  and  lay  it  on  sieves  to  drain.  When  cold,  either 
preserve  it  or  dry  it.  If  frosted  it  will  be  ycry  pretty  in  Us 
appearance. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


BQM BOONS,  PASTILS,  &c.  &c. 


Nut  Bomboons. 

Boil  well  a pound  of  Spanish  nuts  in  an  icon  pan,  then  rub 
off  the  skins,  and  grate  the  nuts  very  fine  with  a tin  grater,  on 
a sheet  of  paper.  Take  a pound  of  powdered  sugar  to  a pound 
of  nuts,  put  it  in  a pan  over  a slow  fire,  and  when  melted, 
stirring  it  perpetually  with  a wooden  spoon,  put  the  nuts  in, 
and  working  them  till  all  is  well  mixed  ; pour  it  on  a tin  plate, 
spread  it  very  quick  with  a wooden  rolling-pin,  as  it  cools 
very  fast,  and  when  cold  cut  it  into  any  form.  The  sugar 
should  not  be  too  much  melted,  for  it  is  very  apt  to  soften  when 
the  nuts  are  added. 

Lemon  or  Orange  Bomboons. 

Rasp  oranges  or  lemons  with  a piece  of  loaf  sugar,  brush  off 
what  sticks  to  the  sugar  on  a piece  of  paper  ; pound  in  a mortar 
the  same  piece  of  sugar,  put  it  in  a pan  with  that  on  the  paper, 
which,  tastes  of  the  lemon  or  orange,  and  set  it  on  a gentle  fire 
to  melt  slowly  ; then  pour  it  on  a tin  plate  rubbed  over  with 
a little  butter,  spread  it  with  a rolling-pin  likewise  rubbed  with 
butter,  and  when  this  is  done,  and  perfectly  cold,  cut  it  in  what 
shape  you  please,  and  serve  it. 


Bitter  Almond  Bomboons. 

Boil  bitter  almonds  to  take  off  the  skins,  then  place  them  id 
a stove,  and  when  well  dried,  take  a grater,  and  proceed  as  di- 
rected for  nuts;  put  the  same  weight  of  sugar  as  almonds. 

Cojfec-Cream  Bomboons. 

To  about  a pint  of  coffee  made  with  water,  put  in  a pound  of 
loaf  sugar,  boil  it  on  the  fire  to  a high  degree,  then  add  a full 
pint  of  double  cream,  and  boil  it  again,  keeping  it  continually 
stirring  till  it  comes  to  carmel  height ; then  pour  it  on  a tin 
plate,  proceed  as  directed  for  lemon  bomboons,  and  whilst 
warm  cut  it  in  squares,  lozenges,  or  any  other  shaped  pastils, 
draw  a few  strokes  over  them  with  a knife,  and  serve  them. 
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Orange-Flower  Bomboons. 

Pound  some  dried,  burnt,  or  what  is  called prulined  orange- 
flower, in  a mortar,  and  pass  it  through  a sieve  ; then  mix  half  a 
pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar  with  the  orange-flower,  and  put  it 
into  a pan  over  a slow  lire,  to  melt  gently,  stir  it  continually  with 
a spoon,  and  when  well  melted,  pour  it  on  a tin  plate,  and  pro- 
ceed as  for  lemon  bomboons. 

I 

Burnt  Almonds  pr alined. 

Clean  a pound  of  almonds  from  their  dust  with  a cloth,  and 
put  them  in  a pan,  with  a pound  of  sugar  and  a little  water,  let 
them  boil  till  they  begin  to  sparkle,  then  take  them  off  the  lire, 
stir  them  avcII  with  a wooden  spoon  till  the  sugar  turns  gra- 
velly ; then  set  them  again  over  a slow  fire,  to  dissolve  the  su- 
gar, still  stirring,  that  the  sugar  may  stick  to  the  almonds  ; 
when  the  almonds  become  reddish,  and  are  well  covered  with 
sugar,  take  them  611',  put  them  in  a sieve,  cover  them  with  a 
clean  cloth,  and  set  them  in  a stove,  which  will  preserve  their 
gloss.  ✓ 

Nuts. 

Put  a pound  of  Spanish  nuts  without  their  shells,  in  a pan, 
with  a pound  of  sugar,  and  proceed  as  directed  for  almonds  ; 
the  nuts  may  be  boiled  a little,  to  take  off  their  skins,  but  then 
the  sugar  does  not  stick  on  them  so  well. 

Pistachio  Nuts. 

Put  a pound  of  pistachio  nuts  ready  shelled,  info  a pound  of 
boiling  water,  let  them  boil  a little,  then  take  them  off  and  rub 
oft' their  skins  ; put  them  again  in  another  pan  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  sugar,  and  proceed  as  with  almonds. 

• Orange  Peel. 

Part  oranges  into  four  quarters,  peel  off  tire  rinds,  and  take 
away  very  carefully  the  white  inward  rind,  cut  the  remaining 
yellow  part  into  strings  as  narrow  as  may  be,  when  done,  put 
some  clarified  sugar  in  a pan,  and  let  it  boil  a little,  then  put 
the  rind  in,  let  the  whole  boil  together  to  a high  degree;  take 
it  oft  and  stir  it  with  a wooden  spoon,  till  the  sugar  is  well  mix- 
ed together  ; set  it  again  on  the  fire,  and  keep  it  stirring  fill 
the  sugar  begins  to  dissolve,  then  take  it  off  immediately;  the 
rinds  will  be  firm  and  crackle  in  the  month.. 
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If  the  rinds  arc  chosen  milder,  give  a little  boiling  to  them  be- 
fore put  into  the  sugar. 

k 

Lemon  Pastils. 

Put  half  a pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  sifted  as  fine  as  possi- 
ble, into  a plate,  squeeze  three  or  four  lemons  over  it,  mix  it 
well  with  a spoon  till  it  makes  what  is  called  a royal  paste,  a 
little  thickish,  that  it  may  be  taken  upon  a knife;  cover  half 
a sheet  of  paper  with  round  and  flat  drops,  which  are  the  pastils, 
of  the  size  of  a sixpence  ; place  it  in  the  stove  with  a slow  fire  till 
quite  dry,  and  take  the  pastils  from  the  paper;  add  to  it,  if 
you  chuse,  some  of  the  skin  of  the  lemon  finely  rasped  or  grated. 

Chocolate  Pastils. 

Put  a little  chocolate,  in  a pan  over  the  fire  to  melt ; stir  it 
with  a spoon  and  when  well  melted,  dissolve  half  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  pounded  in  a mortar  and  sifted,  in  a little  clear  water ; 
then  put  in  the  chocolate  ; if  the  paste  is  too  thick,  add  a little  ' 
water,  drop  it  on  half  sheets  of  paper  as  above,  but  do  not  put  it  in 
the  stove,  as  the  heat  softens  chocolate  ; let  it  dry  naturally  in  a 
cupboard,  and  when  dry,  take  them  off  the  paper  and  put  them 
in  boxes  for  use. 

* ' \ , , • J 

Raspberry  Pastils. 

Put  half  a pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar  on  a plate,  squeeze  the 
juice  of  raspberries,  through  a sieve,  to  the  sugar,  till  it  makes  a 
paste,  drop  it  on  the  paper,  and  put  it  in  the  stove  till  dry. 


Currant  Pastils. 

Proceed  as  directed  for  raspberries. 

Coffee  Pastils. 

Put  to  half  a pound  of  pounded  loaf  sugar,  about  the  quantity 
of  two  dishes  of  coffee  made  with  water,  mix  it  to  a paste,  aijd 
proceed  as  for  lemon  drops;  or  they  may  be  made  with  giound 
coffee,  sifted  very  fine  through  a sieve,  adding  a little  water,  as 
directed  for  the  chocolate  drops. 

Orange  Pastils. 

Squeeze  out  the  juice  of  about  a dozen  oranges,  boil  the  rind 
very  tender,  cut  out  most  of  the  white,  and  beat  the  yellow  rind 
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very  flue;  rub  it  through  a hair  sieve,  and  to  a pound  of  the  pulp 
put  a pound  and  a half  of  fine  sugar,  sifted  through  a hair  sieve  ; 
mix  it  well,  add  the  juice  till  thin  enough  to  drop  from  a tea-spoon 
on  glasses,  set  it  by  the  fire  for  two  hours,  then  put  it  in  a 
stove;  the  next  day  turn  it  and  in  twenty-four  hours  it  will  be 
dry. 


Barberry  Pastils. 

Strip  a good  quantity  of  barberries  from  the  stalks  ; put  to  them 
a little  w'ater,  to  keep  them  from  burning,  and  boil  them,  mash, 
them  as  they  boil  till  they  are  very  dry  ; then  rub  them  through 
a hair  sieve,  and  afterwards  strain  them  through  a strainer  very 
fine;  make  it  scalding  hot,  and  to  half  apint  of  the  pulp  add  a 
pound  of  the  sifted  sugar  ; let  it  scald,  drop  it  on  boards  or  glasses; 
put  it  in  a stove,  and  turn  it  when  candied. 


Ratajia  Pastils,  either  of  Apricot  Kernels,  or  half  bitter, 
and  half  sweet  Almonds. 

Beat  a pound  of  kernels  or  almonds  very  fine  with  rose-water  ; 
take  a pound  of  sifted  sugar  and  the  whites  of  five  eggs  beaten  to  a 
froth,  mix  them  well  together,  and  set  them  on  a slow  fire  ; keep 
stirring  them  till  they  begin  to  be  stiff:  when  quite  cold, 
make  them  in  little  round  drops,  and  bake  them  on  paper  and  thin 
plates. 


CHAP.  X. 

CONSERVES,  COMPOTES,  AND  SIRUPS. 


Conserve  of  Cherries. 

SlON E the  cherries,  and  boil  them  a moment ; sift  them,  and 
reduce  the  juice  on  a slow  fire  till  it  is  a pretty  thick  marmalade  ; 
add  the  proportion  ol  a pound  to  a pound  of  sugar,  mix  and  mould 
it. 
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Conserve  of  Quinces . 

Parc  quinces,  take  out  the  cores  and  seeds,  then  cut  them  into 
small  pieces,  and  boil  them  till  soft : to  eight  pounds  of  quinces 
put  in  six  pounds  of  sugar,  and  boil  them  to  a consistence. 

Lemon  and  Orange  Conserve. 

Take  a lemon  or  an  orange,  grate  the  rind  with  a tin  grater, 
put  the  powder  in  a saucer,  squeeze  'he  juice  of  the  fruit  over, 
and  mix  it  well  together  with  a spoon  ; then  boil  some  sugar 
very  high,  mix  it  in  the  composition,  and  when  of  a due  consist- 
ence, pour  it  in  the  moulds. 


Conserve  of  Orange  Peel. 

Steep  the  clear  rind  of  oranges  in  water  of  a moderate  heat  till 
tender  ; then  strain  the  water  from  them,  pound  them  in  a 
marble  mortar,  and  strain  them  through  a sieve  ; bring  the  pulp 
to  a proper  consistence  over  a gentle  fire,  add  to  it  thrice  its 
quantity  of  sugar,  and  reduce  it  into  a conserve  by  beating  in  a 
mortar.' 


• ’ v I 

Compote  of  Apples. 

Cut  any  sort  of  apples  in  halves,  core  and  pare  them  neatly, 
and  t brow'  them  into  a bason  of  water  as  they  are  done  for  fear 
they  should  turn  black,  and  have  a pan  on  the  fire  with  clarified 
sugar,  it  being  half  sugar  and  half  water;  let  it  boil,  and  skim  it 
a little;  then  put  the  apples  in,  and  do  them  verygeiitly  : when 
well  done,  take  them  off,  and  let  them  cool  in  the  sugar,  then  set 
them  in  the  ashes  ; but  if  the  sirup  is  too  thin,  set  itugain  over  the 
fire,  and  give  it  the  height  required. 

. Compote  of  Oranges. 

Cut  the  rind  of  the  oranges  into  ribs,  leaving  part  of  the  rind 
on,  cut  them  into  eight  parts,  and  throw  them  into  boiling  water ; 
when  a pin  will  easily  go  through  the  rind,  drain  and  put  them 
into  as  much  sugar,  boiled  till  smooth,  as  will  cover  them  ; then 
give  them  all  a boil  together,  adding  some  juice  of  oranges:  a 
I ft  1 1 e pippin  jelly  may  be  put  in,  and  when  cold,  they  make 
pretty  plates. 
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Compote  of  Pears. 

Split  pep.rs,  which  must  not  be  too  ripe,  with  a knife,  put 
them  into  a pan  of  water,  and  boil  them  till  a little  softened  ; 
take  them  off  and  pnt  them  into  cold  water  : have  another  little 
pan  of  fresh  water,  in  which  squeeze  two  lemons,  then  pare  the 
pears  neatly,  put  them  in  the  lemon  water  to  whiten,  then  take 
another  pan  with  sugar  clarified  very  lightly,  and  put  the  pears  in 
till  they  have  taken  the  sugar,  and  are  well  done. 

Compote  of  Apricots. 

Split  any  quantity  of  apricots  on  one  side  to  take  out  the  stone, 
put  them  in  a pan  of  water  over  the  lire,  and  boil  them  very 
gently  for  fear  they  should  mash  ; when  they  are  well  softened, 
take  them  off  and  put  them  into  cold  water  ; take  clarified  sugar, 
put  the  apricots  in,  give  them  a little  boiling,  then  take  them  off 
and  set  them  in  dishes. 

Compote  of  baked  Wardens. 

Bake  the  wardens  in  an  earthen  pot,  with  a little  claret,  some 
spice,  lemon  peel,  and  sugar.  When  used,  peei  off  the  skin  and 
dress  them  in  plates,  either  whole  or  in  halves ; make  a jelly  of 
pippins,  sharpened  well  with  the  juice  of  lemons,  and  pour  it  over 
and  when  cold,  break  the  jelly  with  a spoon,  and  it  will  look 
agreeable  upon  the  red  pears. 

Compote  of  green  Gages. 

Prick  green  gages  with  a pin,  and  set  them  on  the  fire  in  a 
pan  of  cold  water  till  they  are  a little  softened ; then  take 
them  off  and  let  them  cool  in  the  same  water;  take  the  highest 
. degree  of  clarified  sugar,  put  the  plums  in  it,  and  set  them 
again  on  a very  slow  fire,  to  throw  off  their  water  and  turn 
green  ; cover  the  pan  during  this  second  operation  with  a tin 
plate,  that  they  may  not  loose  their  steam,  which  makes  them 
greener  ; after  which  take  them  oil',  and  dress  them  in  dishes. 

Compote  .of  Quinces.  > 

Cut  some  quinces,  into  four  quarters,  take  out  their 
cores,  and  pare  them;  set  them  in  a pan  of  water  on  the  fire, 
boil  them  till  done,  when  take  them  out  of  the  water,  and  put 
them  pn  a cloth  to  drain  ; then  take  another  pan  with  the  first 
degree  ot  clarified  sugar,  and  put  the  quinces  in  to  do  gently 
upon  a slow  fire,  that  they  may  be  very  mellow : if  required  to 
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In;  red,  cover  them  as  soon  as  put  on  the  fire  with  a tin  plate, 
and  leave  it  on  till  quite  done;  then  take  them  off,  and  dress 
them  in  dishes.  I f the  sugar  is  in  jelly,  put  them  directly  in 
dishes,  and  pour  sugar  over  them. 

To  make  a Compote  of  Cherries. 

Take  some  cherries,  cut  offhalf  of  tlicir  stalks,  make  clarified 
sugar,  put  the  cherries  in,  and  let  them  boil  till  done  ; then 
take  them  oil' the  fire,  and  let  them  stand  till  they  are  sufficient- 
ly cold,  and  take  them  all  one  by  one,  and  set  them  on  their  stalks 
upwards  in  the  dishes,  and  pour  sugar  over  them. 

Sirup  of  Roses. 

\ 

Gather  a pound  of  damask  rose  leaves  when  in  high  season, 
put  them  into  an  earthen  vessel,  add  a quart  of  boiling  spring 
water,  cover  the  pan  close,  and  let  it  remain  six  hours  ; then 
run  the  liquor  through  a piece  of  lawn,  aud  add  to  a pint  of  the 
juice  a pound  and  half  of  loaf  sugar  ; boil  it  over  a brisk  fire  till 
of  a good  sirup,  but  be  careful  in  the  skimming,  and  preserve  it 
in  bottles  close  corked.  It  may  be  cleared  with  a couple  of 
eggs  if  approved. 

, , \ . 

Nutmeg  Si  7-up. 

Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  pounded  nutmegs  into  a stewpan, 
add  a pint  and  a half  of  hot  water,  and  boil  them  had  an  hour  : 
then  strain  them,  and  add  a pint  of  liquor,  two  pounds  of  sifted 
sugar,  and  one  egg  beaten  up  with  a little  cold  water;  set  it  over 
a lire,  and  when  it  boils  skim  it  till  perfectly  clean  aud  reduced 
to  a good  sirup  ; when  cold,  mix  with  it  half  a pint  of  brandy. 

Sirup  of  Coltsfoot. 

Boil  of  coltsfoot  sic  ounces,  maiden  hair  two  ounces,  hyssop 
one  ounce,  and  liquorice  root  one  ounce,  in  two  Quarts  of 
spring  water,  till  one-fourth  is  consumed  ; then  strain  it,  put 
to  the  liquor  two  pounds  of  line  powdered  sugar,  clarity  it  with 
the  w hites  of  eggs,  and  boil  it  till  nearly  as  thick  as  honey. 


Sirup  of  Mulberries. 

To  each  quart  of  the  clear  juice  of  mulberries  put  one  pound 
of  white  sugar,  and  make  it  into  a sirup  over  a slow  lire. 
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Sirup  of  Cloves. 

Put  a quart  of  boiling  water  into  a stewpan,  add  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  cloves,  cover  the  pan  close,  set  it  over  a fire,  and 
let  the  cloves  boil  gently  half  an  hour  ; then  drain  them  dry, 
and  add  to  a pint  of  the  liquor  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar.  Clear 
it  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  up  with  a little  cold  water, 
and  let  it  simmer  till  it  becomes  a strong  sirup.  Preserve  it  in 
vials  close  corked.  Cinnamon  or  mace  may  be  done  in  the  same 
way. 

Sirup  o f Golden  Pippins. 

When  nearly  ripe,  pare,  core,  and  cut  pippins  into  very- 
thin  slices,  or  bruise  them  a little  in  a marble  mortar  ; then  put 
them  into  an  earthen  vessel,  add  a small  quantity  of  water,  the 
rind  of  a lemon,  plenty  of  sifted  sugar,  and  a little  lemon 
juice.  Let  the  ingredients  remain  in  the  pan  close  covered  lor 
two  days,  strain  the  juice  through  a piece  of  lawn,  add  more 
sugar  it  requisite,  clear  it  with  the  whites  of  eggs  if  necessary, 
and  boil  it  to  a sirup.  Nonpareils,  quinces,  pine-apples,,  or 
the  rind  of  lemons  peeled  very  thin,  may  be  done  in  the  same 
w ay. 


Sirup  of  Capillaire. 

Clarify  with  three  whites  of  eggs  four  pounds  of  loaf  sugar, 
mixed  with  three  quarts  of  spring  water  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  isinglass  ; when  cold,  add  to  the  sirup  a sufficient 
quantity  of  orange-flower  water  to  make  it  palatable,  and  a 
little  sirup  of  cloves.  Put  it  into  bottles  close  corked  for  use. 

Sirup  of  Saffron. 

Open  half  an  ounce  of  English  saffron,  and  put  it  into  a pint  of 
balm  water  and  a pint  of  the  best  canary,  to  infuse,  let  it  stand 
close  covered  so  as  to  be  hot  and  not  boil,  for  twelve  hours;  then 
• strain  it  out  as  hot  as  possible,  and  add  to  it  three  pounds  of 
double  refined  sugar,  boil  it  till  it  is  well  incorporated,  and  when 
cold,  bottle  it.  A spoonful  in  any  simple  water  or  wine  is  a higli 
cordial.  * ' 


Sirup  oj  Quinces. 

Grate  quinces,  and  pass  their  pulp  through  a coarse  cloth  to 
extract  the  juice  ; set  the  juice  before  the  sun  or  fine  to  settle 
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and  by  that  means  clarify  it : to  every  four  ounces  of  juice  add  a 
pound  of  sugar  boiled  into  a soup  with  spring  water;  if  the 
juice  of  the  quinces  should  check  the  boiling  of  the  sirup  too 
much,  give  it  a little  boiling  till  it  becomes  pearled  ; then  take  it 
off  the  fire,  and  when  cold  put  it  into  bottles,  and  cork  them 
tight  till  used. 

Sirup  of  Citron. 

Pare  and,  slice  citrons  thin,  lay  them  in  a china  bowl,  with 
layers  of  fine  sugar  ; the  next  day  pour  off  the  liquor  into  a glass, 
and  clarify  it  over  a gentle  fire. 

Sirup  of  Cherries. 

From  two  pounds  of  cherries  very  ripe  and  sound,  pick  off  the 
stalks,  and  take  out  the  stones;  put  them  upon  the  fire  with 
about  half  a pint  of  water  ; let  them  boil  up  eight  or  ten  times, 
and  strain  them  through  a sieve  ; put  two  pounds  of  sugar  over 
the  fire  with  a little  water,  boil  it  till  it  cracks  and  sparkle.' ; 
then  put  in  the  cherry  juice,  and  boil  them  together  till  they  ac- 
quire the  consistence  of sirup. 

Sirup  of  jjpricots. 

\ 

According  to  the  'time  it  is  intended  to  keep  the  sirup,  more  or 
'less  sugar  is  necessary.  To  keep  apricot  sirup  from  one  season 
to  another,  the  proportion  will  be  two  pounds  of  sugar  to  a pound 
of  fruit  stoned  : peel  the  kernels  and  apricots,  and  cut  them  into 
•little  bits;  boil  the  sugar  to  the  same  height  as  for  the  cherries; 
then  put  in  the  apricots  and  kernels,  and  boil  them  together  over 
a moderate  fire  till  the  sirup  will  extend  into  a thread  between 
the  fingers  without  breaking,  and  strain  it  through  a sieve  when 
done. 


Sirup  of  sJpp/cs. 

Culaquarter  ofa  pound  ofsound  golden  pippins  into  very  thin 
•slices,  and  boil  them  with  half  a gill  of  water;  when  reduced  to 
a marmalade,  wring  them  in  a linen  cloth,  and  express  all  the 
juice;  let  it  settle,  pour  it  clear  off,  and  to  a gill  add  a pound 
of  sugar  ; boil  it  to  the  same  degree  as  tor  sirup  of  cherries;  then 
put  in  the  juice  of  the  apples,  and  let  them  boil  together  till  the 
sirup  will  extend  to  a thread  between  your  fingers  wihout  easily 
•breaking. 
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Simp  of  Lemons. 

Sirup  of  lemons  is  not  usually  made  till  wanted  for  use:  when 
put  half  a pound  of  sugar  into  a saucepan,  with  a small  glass  of 
water:  make  it. boil,  and  skim  it,  and  let  it  continue  to  boil  till 
it  will  extend  into  a thread  between  the  fingers;  then  add  the  juice 
ofa  small  lemon,  let  it  boil  up  a few  times,  and  it  will  be  fit  for 
use. 


Sirup  of  Verjuice. 

Boil  two  pounds  of  sugar  upon  the  fire  with  a gill  of water,  and 
skim  it,  letting  it  continue  to  boil  till,  in  dipping  the  skimmer  in, 
shaking  it  over,  and  blowing  across  the  holes,  the  sugar  rises  in 
little  sparkles  : then  have  ready  the  juice  expressed  from  two  pounds 
of  sour  grapes,  very  green  and  large,  the  se^ds  being  first  taken 
out  and  the  fruit  pounded,  and  put  it  into  the  sugar,  letting  them 
boil  together  till  reduced  to  a strong  sirup,  which  may  be  known  by 
its  forming  a strong  thread  between  the  fingers  without  breaking. 


CHAP.  XI. 

ORNAMENTS  FOR  GRAND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Pyramid  Paste. 

Roll  a sheet  of  pulf  paste  half  an  inch  thick,  cut  or  stamp  it 
into  oval  shapes,  the  first,  the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  dish  in 
which  it  is  to  be  served,  the  next  smaller,  and  so  on  till  it  forms 
a pyramid  ; then  lay  each  piece  separately  on  paper  in  a bak- 
ing plate,  and  egg  the  tops  of  the  pieces,  and  bake  them  of 
a light  colour.  When  done,  take  them  off  the  paper,  lay  them 
on  a large  dish  till  cold,  set  the  largest  piece  in  the  dish  for 
which  it  is  formed,  put  on  it  raspberry  or  apricot  jams,  or  cur- 
rant jelly,  lay  the  next  size  on  that,  and  more  sweetmeats,  and 
proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  other  pieces  till  they  are 
all  placed  on  each  other.  Put  dried  green  gages,  barberries, 
or  cherries  round,  and  serve  it.  Instead  of  stamping  the  pieces, 
they  may  be  cut  jwith  a sharp  knife  ; small  pieces  maybe  cut 
out  round  the  edges  to  appear  like  spires,  which  will  cause  the 
paste  to  appear  lighter. 
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Floating  Island. 

Take  a soup  dish,  or  a large  glass  set  on  a china  dish 
will  be  better  : make  a quart  of  the  thickest  cream  that  can  be 
had,  pretty  sweet  with  fine  sugar.  Pour  in  a gill  of  sack,  grate 
in  the  yellow  rind  of  a lemon,  mill  the  cream  to  a thick  froth, 
and  carefully  pour  the  thin  part  from  the  froth  into  a dish.  Cut 
French  bread  as  thin  as  possible,  and  put  a layer  of  it  very 
lightly  on  the  cream,  then  a layer  of  currant  jelly,  another  very 
thin  layer  of  roll,  then  hartshorn  jelly,  afterwards  French  roll, 
and  over  that  w'hip  the  froth  saved  from  the  cream,  and  heap  it 
on  the  top  as  high  as  possible.  Ornament  the  rim  of  the  dish 
with  figures,  fruits,  or  sw'eetmeats.  It  is  an  elegant  ornament 
on  the  middle  of  a table,  surrounded  by  candles  ; and  may  be 
made  of  as  many  different  colours  as  fancy  can  suggest,  with 
whatever  jellies,  jams,  or  sweetmeats  may  be  convenient, 

Chinese  Temple  or  Obelisk , 

Boil  an  ounce  of  fine  sugar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  in  a 
little  water,  and  when  cold,  beat  an  egg  and  add  it  to  it.  Mix  it 
with  four  ounces  of  fine  Hour,  into  a very  “still  paste,  roll  it  as 
thin  as  possible,  and  put  the  paste  upon  a set  of  tins  the  form 
of  a temple.  Cut  it  in  any  forms  on  the  separate  parts 
of  the  tins,  keeping  them  separate  till  baked  ; but  have  the 
paste  exactly  the  size  of  the  tins.  When  all  the  parts  arc  cut, 
bake  them  in  a slow  oven.  When  cold,  take  them  out  of  the 
tins,  join  the  parts  with. strong  isinglass  and  water  with  a ca- 
mel’s hair  brush,  and  set  them  one  upon  another,  as  the  torms 
of  the  tin  mould  will  direct.  Il  cut  neatly,  and  the  paste  is 
rolled  very  thin,  it  forms  a fine  corner  lor  a large  table.  Obe- 
lisk moulds  will  make  a proper  ornament  for  an  opposite  cor- 
ner. Make  the  pillars  stronger  than  the  top,  that  they  may 
support  the  weight  properly. 

Desert  Island. 

0 

Make  a lump  of  paste  into  a rock  three  inches  broad  at  the 
top,  colour  it,  and  put  it  in  the  middle  of  a deep  china  dish. 
Set  a cast  figure  on  it  with  a crown  on  the  head,  and  a knot  ol 
rock  candy  at  the  feet.  Then  make  a roll  of  paste  an  inch 
thick,  stick  it  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  dish,  two  parts  round, 
and  cut  eight  pieces  of  eringo  roots,  about  three  inches  long, 
and  fix  them  upright  on  the  roll  of  paste  on  the  edge.  Make 
gravel  walks  of  shot  comfits  round  the  dish,  set  small  figures  in 
them,  and  roll  out  paste  j cut  it  open  like  Chinese  rails,  and 
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l?ake  it.  Fix  it  on  cither  side  of  the  gravel  walks  with  gum. 
Form  an  entrance  where  the  rails  are,  with  two  pieces  ot  eringo 
roots  for  pillars. 

Moonshine. 

Take  a tin  shape  of  a half-moon,  as  deep  as  a half  pint  basin, 
and  one  in  the  shape  of  a large  star,  and  two  or  three  smaller 
shapes.  Boil  two  calf’s  feet  in  a gallon  of  water  till  reduced  to 
a fpiart,  strain  it  otf,  when  cold,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  sweeten 
half  the  jelly  with  sugar  to  the  palate  ; beat  up  the  whites  of 
four  eggs,  stir  all  together  over  a slow  tire  till  boiling,  and  then 
run  it  through  a flannel  bag  till  clear.  Put  it  in  a clean  sauce- 
pan, and  take  half  an  ounce  of  sweet  almonds  blanched,  and 
beat  very  fine  in  a marble  mortar,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  rose- 
water, and  two  of  orange-iiower  water.  Strain  it  through  a 
coarse  cloth,  mix  it  with  the  jelly,  with  four  spoonfuls  of  thick 
cream,  and  stir  all  together  till  it  boils.  Then  have  ready  the 
dish  it  is  intended  for,  lay  the  tin  in  the  shape  of  a half-moon  in 
the  middle,  the  stars  round  it,  and  little  weights  on  the  tins  to 
keep  them  in  their  places.  Then  pour  the  above  blanch-mange 
into  the  dish,  when  quite  cold,  take  out  the  tins,  and  fill  up  the 
vacancies  with  calf’s  feet  jelly.  Colour  the  blanch-mange  with 
cochineal  and  chocolate,  to  make  it  look  like  the  sky,  and  the 
moon  and  stars  will  then  shine  the  brighter.  Garnish  with  rock 
candy  sweetmeats  round  the  dish. 

A Dish  of  Snow. 

Set  in  cold  water  12  large  apples  over  a slow  fire,  when  soft, 
put  them  on  a hair  sieve,  skin  them,  and  lay  the  pulp  in  a basin-; 
beat  the  whites  of  twelve  eggs  into  a froth  ; sift  half  a pound  of 
double  refined  sugar,  and  strew  it  in  the  eggs  ; beat  the  pulp  of 
the  apples  to  a strong  froth,  and  beat  the  whole  together  till 
they  are  like  a stiff  snow  ; lay  it  on  a china  dish,  heaped  as  high 
as  possible,  set  round  green  knots  of  paste,  in  imitation  of  Chi- 
nese rails,  stick  a sprig  of  myrtle  in  the  dish,  and  serve  it  up. 

Artificial  Fruity 

At  the  proper  season  of  the  year  save  the  stalks  of  the  fruit 
wiih  the  stones  to  them,  and  take  neat  tins,  very  smooth  inside, 
and  exactly  in  the  shape  ot  the  fruit  intended  to  be  made,  leav- 
ing a hole  at  the  top  to  put  in  the  stone  and  stalk,  and  so.  con-* 
(lived  as  to  open  in  the  middle,  to  take  out  the  fruit;  there 
must  also  be  made  a lrame  ot  wood  to  fix  them  in..  Boil  two 
cow-heels  and  a calf ’s  loot  in  a gallon  of  soft  water,  till  they 
are  in  rags,  and  the  jelly  reduced  to  a quart,  then  strain  it 
through  a sieve,  put  it  into  a saucepan,  sweeten  it,  add  lemon- 
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peel  perfumed,  and  colour  it  like  the  fruit  imitated.  Stir  all  to- 
gether, give  it  a boil,  fill  the  tins,  and  put  in  the  stones  and 
stalks  just  as  the  fruit  grows  ; when  quite  cold,  open  the  tins, 
and  put  on  the  bloom,  which  may  be  done  by  carefully  dusting 
on  powder-blue.  Ingenuity  will  greatly  improve  on  these  arti- 
ficial fruits;  but  much  nicety  and  long  practice  only  can  per- 
fect it. 

The  hedge-hog,  hen  and  chickens  in  jelly.  Solomon’s  temple, 
and  eggs  and  bacon,  &c.  in  flummery,  may  be  classed  among 
elegant  ornaments  for  entertainments. 


CHAP.  XII. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  TIIE  BREEDING  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  POULTRY,  Ac. 

Fowls. 

The  first  consideration  is  a proper  choice  of  those  fowls  which 
are  best  calculated  for  breeding.  Those  of  a middling  age  are 
the  most  proper  for  sitting,  and  the  younger  for  laying.  Six 
hens  to  a cock  is  a good  proportion.  In  order  to  make  them 
familiar,  feed  them  at  particular  hours,  and  always  in  one 
place. 

The  best  age  to  set  a hen  is  from  two  years  old  to  five,  and 
the  best  month  is  February,  or  indeed  any  month  between 
that  and  Michaelmas-  A hen  sits  twenty  days ; geese,  ducks, 
and  turkeys,  thirty. 

The  largest  fowls  are  the  best,  with  strong  claws  ; but  will  be 
better  without  the  hinder  ones,  as  such  are  subject  to  break  their 
eggs  ; and  hens  that  crow  are  neither  good  breeders  nor  good 
layers.  Never  chose  a hen  that  is  fat,  as  she  will  neither  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  sitting  or  laying. 

The  best  eggs  are  those  laid  when  the  hens  are  a year  and  a 
half  or  two  years  old,  at  which  time,  if  you  would  have  large 
eggs,  give  them  pleaty  of  victuals,  and  sometimes  oats,  with 
fennegreek.  To  prevent  the  hens  eating  their  own  eggs,  lay  a 
piece  of  chalk  shaped  like  an  egg  in  their  way,  at  which  they 
will  often  be  pecking,  and  thus  finding  themselves  disappointed, 
they  will  not  afterwards  attempt  it.  When  hens  are  inclined 
to  sit,  do  not  disappojnt  them,  nor  put  more  than  ten  egg* 
under  each.  An  odd  Cgg  in  the  number  is  mere  whim. 

liens  with  spurs  often  break  their  eggs,  and  sometimes  tat 
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them.  These  must  be  scoured,  as  well  as  those  that  scratch 
and  crow  like  a cock.  Pluck  the  great  quills  out  of  their 
wings,  feed  them  with  millet,  barley,  and  paste  cut  into  small 
pieces,  pounded  acorns  and  bran,  with  pottage  or  crumbs  of 
wheat  bread  steeped  in  water.  They  must  be  kept  in  a close 
place,  and  their  feathers  must  be  plucked  from  their  heads, 
thighs,  and  rumps. 

If  you  set  a hen  upon  the  eggs  of  ducks,  geese,  or  turkies, 
you  must  set  them  nine  days  before  you  put  her  own  eggs  to 
her.  Before  you  put  the  eggs  under  the  hen,  make  some  par- 
ticular mark  on  one  side  of  them,  to  observe  whether  she  turns 
them  : if  she  does  not,  when  she  is  from  them,  turn  them  your- 
self. Be  careful  the  eggs  you  set  her  with  are  new. 

The  hen  must  not  be  disturbed  while  sitting,  or  it  will  cause 
her  entirely  to  forsake  her  nest,  and  to  prevent  this,  place  her 
meat  and  water  near  her  during  the  time  she  is  sitting..  If  she 
is  absent  from  her  nest,  stir  up  the  straw  gently,  make  it  soft, 
and  lay  the  eggs  in  the  same  order  you  found  them.  It  will 
not  be  amiss  to  perfume  her  nest  with  rosemary  or  brimstone. 
Be  careful  the  cock  does  not  come  and  sit,  as  he  will  cause  the 
hen  to  dislike  her  nest. 

The.  hen-house  must  foe  large  and  spacious,  with  a high  roof, 
and  strong  walls,  with  windows  on  the  east-side,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rising  sun,  strongly  lathed,  and  close  shut.  Upwards, 
and  round  about  the  inside  of  the  walls,  upon  the  ground, 
should  be  large  pens,  three  feet  high,  for  geese,  ducks,  and 
large  fowls  to  sit  in,  and  wear  the  roof  of  the  house  should  be 
long  perches,  reaching  from’  one  side  to  the  other.  At  one 
side,  at  the  darkest  part,  over  the  grouitd  pens,  should  be 
placed  small  hampers  of  straw,  for  the  use  of  the  fowls  to  make 
their  nests,  and  to  lay  their  eggs  in  : but  when  they  sit  to  hatch 
chickens,  let  them  sit  on  the  ground.  There  must  be  pegs 
stuck  in  different  parts  of  the  walls  for  the  convenience  of  tiie 
fowls  climbing  up  to  their  perches. 

The  lloor  of  the  hen-house  must  not  be  paved,  but  made  of 
earth,  and  quite  smooth.  Let  the  smaller  fowls  have  a hole  at 
one  end,  to  go  in  and  come  out  at  when  they  please,  or  they 
will  seek  out  roosts  in  other  places  ; but  open  the  door  every 
night  and  morning. 

1 he  most  advantageous  situation  for  the  hen-house,  is  near 
some  kitchen,  brew-house,  or  bake-house,  where  it  may  receive 
a distant  warmth  from  the  lire,  and  be  scented  with  smoke, 
which,  to  pullets,  is  not  only  wholesome,  but  agreeable. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  hen-house  free  from  vermin, 
and  contrive  the  perches  so  as  not  to  be  over  each  other.  Sow 
wormwood  and  rice  about  the  hen-house,  and  boil  wormwood, 
and  sprinkle  the  lloor  with  the  liquor,  which  will  contribute  to 
keep  away  vermin,  and  add  much  to  the  health  of  the  poultry* 
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When  chickens  are  hatched,  if  any  are  weaker  than  the  rest, 

rap  them  in  wool,  let  them  receive  the  benefit  of  the  fire,  and 
perfume  them  with  rosemary.  Tlie  chickens  first  hatched  may 
be  kept  in  a deep  sieve  till  the  rest  are  out,  for  they  wilt 
not  eat  lor  two  days.  Some  shells  being  harder  than  others, 
they  will  require  so  much  more  time  in  opening  ; but  unless  the 
chickens  are  weak,  or  the  hen  unkind,  it  will  not  be  improper 
to  let  them  continue  under  her.  After  they  have  been  hatched 
twro  days,  give  them  very  small  oatmeal,  some  dry,  and  some 
steeped  in  milk,  or  else  crumbs  of  tine  white  bread.  When 
they  gain  strength  give-  them  crusts,  cheese-parings,  white 
bread,  crusts  soaked  in  milk,  barley-meal,  or  wheaten  bread 
scalded,  or  the  like  sott  meat  that  is  small,  and- easily  digested-. 
1 hey  must  be  kept  in  the  house  a fortnight  before  suffered  to 
go  abroad  with  the  lien.  Green  chives  chopped  among  the 
meat  will  preserve  them  from  the  rye,  or  other  diseases  in  the 
head.  Keep  the  w ater  quite  clean,  fof  if  dirty  it  will  be  apt  ta 
give  them  the  pip.  Neither  should  they  feed  upon  tares, 
darnel,  or  cockle,  for  these  arc  very  dangerous  to  young  ones  ; 
nor  let  them  go  in  to  gardens’ till  they  are  six  weeks  old.'  Such 
chickens  as  you  intend  to  cram  must  be  cooped  up  when  the 
hen  has  torsaken  them.  Cram  them  with  dough  made  of  wheat- 
en  meal  and  milk,  and  thrust  down  their  throats  ; but  be 
careful  they  are  not  too  large,  as  in  that  case  they  may  be 
choked. 


To  fatten  Chickens . 

Confine  them,  in  coops,  feed  them  with  barley  meal,  and  put- 
a small  quantity  of  brick-dust  in  their  water,  which  will  not  only 
give  them  an  appetite  to  their  meat,  but  will  faciliate  their  fat-, 
tening.  Hens  are  subject  to  various  diseases.  Sitting  hens  are 
sometimes  troubled  with  lice  and  vermin;  for  the  cure  of  which, 
pound  burnt  cummin  and  staphisagar,  of  each  equal  quantities, 
mix  it  with  wine,  and  rub  them  with  it,  or  wash  them  with  a de- 
coction of  wild  lupines.  If  hens  are  troubled  with  a looseness, 
mix  a handful  of  barley  meal,  and  as  much  wax,  in  some  wine : 
make  it  into  a mess  and  give  it  them  in  the  morning  before  they 
have*any  other  meat,  or  else  let  them  drink  a decoction  of  quinces 
or  apples.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  hens,  by  laying  too 
many  eggs,  or  sitting  too  long,  exhaust  their  strength, and  languish  : 
to  remedy  this,  take  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  roast  it  till  appears 
burnt ; mix  this  with  an  equal  quantity  of  raisins  also  burnt,  and 
give  it  them  the  first  thing  in  tlm  morning.  Fowls  are  subject  to 
a disorder  called  the  pip,  * which,  arises  from  a white  thin  scale 
growing  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  will  prevent  their  feeding. 
As  this  is  easily  discerned,  and  generally  proceeds. from  drinking 
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puddle  water,  or  want  of  water,  or  eating  filthy  food,  it  may  be 
cured  by  pullingoff  the  scale  with  the  nail,  and  rubbing  the  tongue 
with  salt. 

# 

Ducks. 

Ducks  begin  to  lay  in  February  ; and  snails,  grubs,  caterpillars, 
worms,  and  other  insects  laid  in  one  place,  is  the  best  food, 
for  a change,  they  can  have.  If  parsley  is  sown  about  the  ponds 
they  use,  it  will  give  their  flesh  an  agreeable  taste.  Always  hav« 
one  certain  place  for  them  to  retire  to  at  night.  Part  their  nests, 
and  mane  them  as  near  the  water  as  possible,  always  feed  them 
there,  as  it  will  make  them  love  home:  for  ducks  are  of  a very 
rambling  nature.  Take  away  their  eggs  every  day  till  they  are  inclined 
to  sit,  then  leave  them  in  the  place  where  they  have  laid  them. 
Little  attendance  is  required  while  they  sit,  except  to  let  them 
have  some  barley  or  offal  corn  and  water  near  them,  that  they 
may  not  hurt  their  eggs  by  straggling  from  the  nest.  In  winter  it 
is  better  to  set  a hen  upon  the  duck  eggs,  than  any  duck,  because 
the  latter  will  lead  them,  when  hatched,  too  soon  to  the  water, 
where,  if  the  weather  is  cold,  in  all  probability  some  of  them  will 
be  lost.  The  number  of  eggs  to  set  to  a duck  is  about  thirteen, 
and  the  hen  will  cover  as  many  of  these  as  her  own,  and  will  bring 
them  up  as  carefully.  If  the  weather  is  tolerably  good  at  the 
time  the  ducklings  are  hatched,  they  will  require  little  attend- 
ance ; but  if  produced  in  a wet  season,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
them  under  cover,  especially  in  the  night ; for  though  the  duck 
naturally  loves  water,  it  requires  the  assistance  of  its  feathers, 
and,  till  grown,  is  easijy  hurt  by  the  wet.  The  method  of  fattening 
ducks  is  exactly  the  same,  let  their  age  be  what  it  will.  They 
must  be  put  into  a retired  place,  and  kept  in  a pen,  where  they 
must  have  plenty  of  corn  and  water.  Any  sort  of  corn  will  do : 
they  will  fatten  themselves  in  a fortnight  or  three  weeks. 


Geese. 

They  will  live  upon  commons,  or  any  sort  of  pasture  ; and  need 
little  cai’e  or  attendance,  except  their  having  plenty  of  water,  and 
are  consequently  of  little  expence.  The  largest  are  reckoned  the 
best;  but  there  is  a sort  of  Spanish  geese  that  are  much  better 
lasers  and  breeders  than  the  English,  especially  if  their  eggs  is 
hatched  under  an  English  gdose.  The  colour  should  be  wnite  or 
grey  ; pyed  are  jiot  so  profitable,  and  the  darker  coloured  are 
worse.  It  may  be  easily  known  when  geese  want  to  lay  by  their 
carrying  straw  in  their  bills;  and  when  they  will  sit,  by  their 
continuing  on  their  nests  after  they  have  laid.  The  proper  time  for 
laying  is  the  spring,  and  the  earlier  the  better,  because  of  their 
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having  a second  brood.  A goose  sits  in  general  thirty  days : but 
if  the  weather  is  fair  and  warm,  she  will  hatch  two  or  three  days 
sooner.  During  the  time  of  her  sitting  you  must  be  caref  ul,  when 
she  rises  from  the  nest,  to  give  her  me-.t,  as  shag  oats,  and  bran 
scalded,  and  let  her  have  the  opportunity  of  bathing  in  water. 
When  the  goslings  are  hatched,  keep  them  in  the  house  ten  or 
twelve  days,  and  feed  them  with  curds,  barley  meal,  bran,  Ac. 
After  they  have  got  strength,  let  them  go  abroad  for  three  or  four 
hours  in  a day,  and  take  them  in  again  till  they  are  big  enough  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  One  gander  is  a proper  portion  for 
live  geese. 

To  fatten  green  Geese. 

Shut  them  up  when  a month  old,  and  they  will  be  fat  in  a month 
more.  Let  them  have  always  by  them  some  fine  hay  in  a small 
rack,  which  will  much  hasten  their  fattening.  Rut  for  fattening 
older  geese,  it  is  commonly  done  when  they  are  about  six  months 
old,  in  or  after  harvest,  when  they  have  been  in  the  stubble  fields, 
from  which  food  some  kill  them.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  having 
them  very  fat,  must  shut  them  up  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  feed 
them  with  oats,  split  beans,  barley  meal,  or  ground  malt  mixed 
with  milk.  They  will  likewise  feed  on,  and  fatten  well,  with  car- 
rots cut  small  : or  if  you  give  them  rye  before  or  about  midsum- 
mer (which  is  commonly  about  their  sickly  time)  it  will  strength- 
en them,  and  keep  them  in  health. 

All  water-fowls,  while  fattening,  usually  sit  with  their  bills  on 
their  rumps,  from  whence  they  suck  out  most  of  their  moisture 
and  fatness,  at  a small  bunch  of  feathers  which  stand  upright  on 
their  rumps,  and  is  always  moist.  But  if  y®u  cut  it  close  away, 
it  will  make  them  fat  in  less  time,  and  with  less  meat  than  other- 
wise. 


Turkics. 

Turkics  are  of  a very  tender  constitution,  and,  while  young, 
must  be  carefully  watched  and  kept  warm  ; for  die  hens  are  so 
negligent,  that  while  they  have  one  to  follow  them,  they  will 
never  take  care  of  the  rest.  They  are  great  feeders  ot  corn,  and 
if  kept  on  it  will  consume  a prodigious  quantity,  but  it  lett  at 
their  liberty  when  grown  up,  they  will  get  their  own  living 
by  feeding  on  herbs,  seed,  &c.  As  they  are  apt  to  stray,  they 
often  lay  their  eggs  in  secret  places,  anil  therefore  they  must  be 
watched,  and  compelled  to  lay  at  home.  'I  hey  begin  to  lay 
in  March,  and  will  sit  in  April ; but  they  should  not  be  sutlered  to 
sit  on  more  than  twelve  eggs  at  most.  When  they  have  hatched  their 
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brood  (which  will  be  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  clays)  be  particularly 
careful  to  keep  the  young  ones  warm,  for  the  least  cold  will  kill 
them.  They  must  be  fed  either  with  curds,  or  green  fresh 
cheese  cut  in  small  bits;  and  let  their  drink  be  new  milk,  or  milk 
and  water.  Or  give  them  oatmeal  and  milk  boiled  thick  toge- 
ther, into  which  put  a little  wormwood  chopped  small,  and  some- 
times eggs  boiled  hard,  and  c-ut  into  little  pieces.  They  must  be 
fed  often,  for  the  hen  will  not  take  much  care  of  them  ; and 
when  they  have  got  some  strength,  feed  then  abroad  in  a close 
walled  place,  from  whence  they  cannot  stray.  You  must  not  let 
them  out  till  the  dew  is  off  the  grass,  taking  care  to  drive  them  in 
again  before  night. 

To  fatten  Turkics. 

Give  them  sodden  barley  or  sodden  oats  for  the  first  fortnight; 
then  take  a quantity  of  barley-meal  properly  sifted,  and  mix  it 
with  new  milk.  Make  it  into  a good  stiff'  dough  paste  ; then 
make  it  into  long  crams  or  rolls,  big  in  the  middle,  and  small  at 
both  ends.  Wet  them  in  luke-warm  milk,  give  the  turkey  a tull 
gorge  three  times  a day,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  in  a 
fortnight  it  will  be  as  fat  as  necessary.  The  eggs  of  turkies  are 
very  wholesome,  and  greatly  contribute  to  restore  decayed 
constitutions. 

Pigeons. 

The  best  time  to  furnish  yourself  with  pigeons  is  in  the  month 
of  May  or  August,  because  at  those  times  they  are  young,  and  in 
fine  condition.  There  are  various  sorts,  such  as  carriers,  pouters, 
runts,  tumblers,  &c.  but  the  two  principal  are,  the  tame  and 
dovecot.  The  former  of  these  is  no  less  valued  for  its  beauty 
than  the  largeness  of  its  body ; but  the  latter,  which  is  the  kind 
usually  kept  in  dovecots,  and  thence  receives  its  name,  is  smaller, 
and  less  beautiful.  Tame  pigeons  generally  produce  but  two 
young  ones  at  a brood  ; but  they  make  some  amends  for  the 
smallness  of  the  number  by  the  frequency  of  their  hatching;  for 
if  well  fed  and  looked  after,  they  will  have  young  ones  twelve  or 
thirteen  times  in  the  year.  In  chusing  them  the  beauty  is  ge- 
nerally most  regarded  ; but  care  should  be  taken  to  pair  them 
well,  because,  in  this  case,  they  will  be  more  firmly  attached 
to  each  other.  Particular  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  clean, 
for  they  dislike  dirt,  though  they  make  a great  deal  of  it.  Their 
best  food  is  tares  or  white  pease,  and  they  should  have  some 
gravel  scattered  about  their  house,  and  clean  water  set  in  different 
places.  A great  deal  of  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  them 
from  vermin,  and  their  nests  from  starlings  and  other  birds,  as 
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the  latter  will  suck  their  cgnjs,  and  the  former  entirely  destroy 
them.  The  common,  or  dovecot  pigeon,  is  a sort  that  not  only 
demands,  but  deserves  great  attention  ; and  of  this  breed  is  pro- 
perly that  which  is  called  the  common  blue  pigeon.  This  lias, 
the  advantage  of  many  other  kinds;  it  is  hardier,  and  will  live  in 
the  most  severe  weather.  But  il  the  breed  should  be  too  small, 
it  may  be  mended,  by  putting  in  a few  tame  pigeons  of  the  most 
common  kind,  and  the  least  conspicuous  in  their  colours,  that 
the  rest  may  the  better  take  to  them  from  their  being  more  like 
themselves.  The  ring-dove  has  been  introduced  into  the  dove- 
cot, by  setting  the  eggs  under  a common  pigeon;  they  will  in 
this  case  live,  and  take  their  chance  among  the  others  ; and 
they  have  two  advantages  over  them,  the  one  in  their  largeness, 
and  the  other  in  their  hardiness,  for  they  will  live  on  any  food, 
and  endure  severe  weather.  A proper  proportion  of  the  sexes 
should  be  observed  among  pigeons  ; for  there  is  nothing  so  hurt- 
ful as  having  too  many  cocks,  especially  if  of  the  larger  or 
tame  kind.  An  abundance  of  cocks  will  thin  the  dovecot,  for 
they  will  grow  quarrelsome,  and  beat  others  away,  till,  by  de- 
grees, a very  thriving  dovecote  shall  be,  by  this  single  mistake, 
reduced  to  a very  poor  condition.  The  best  and  most  easy 
method  of  making  a dovecot  is,  to  build  the  walls  with  clay 
mixed  with  straw:  they  may  be  made  four  feet  or  more  in  thick- 
ness, and  while  they  are  wet,  it  is  easy  to  cut  holes  in  them  with 
a chissel  or  other  instrument.  But  of  whatever  materials  the 
cot  is  erected,  it  should  be  white-washed  frequently  on  the  out- 
side, as  pigeons  (as  we  have  already  observed)  are  cleanly  birds, 
and  love  the  appearance  of  neatness;  and,  besides  this,  the  co- 
lour renders  the  building  more  conspicuous.  For  tuod.  exclu- 
sive of  peas  and  tares,  barley  is  very  proper,  as  it  not  only 
strengthens  them,  but  promotes  their  laying  : buck-wheat  will 
likewise  have  the  same  effect.  In  general,  however,  the  com- 
mon pigeons  in  a dovecot  take  care  of  themselves,  and  need  little 
food  from  their  keeper.  Pigeons  are  very  fond  of  salt,  and 
therefore  should  have  a large  heap  otclav  laid  near  the  dovecot, 
and  let  the  bring  done  with  in  the  family  be  frequently  beaten 
among  it ; or  you  may  make  a kind  of  mortar  with  lime,  sand, 
clay,  and  salt,  which  they  will  peck  with  groat  satisfaction. 
When  thus  made  on  purpose,  it  is  best  to  make  it  thin,  and  keep 
it  so  by  often  mixing  brine  with  it.  The  use  of  salt  is  of  much 
advantage  to  pigeons,  for  nothing  will  recover  them  so  readily 
from  sickness,  a mixture  of  bay-salt  and  cummin  seed  being  an 
universal  remedy  for  most  ol  their  diseases.  Various  methods 
have  been  used  to  make  pigeons  love  their  habitation  Some  re- 
commend asafoetida,  and  others  cummin  seed  tor  this  purpose; 
hut  the  best  method  is,  to  keep  up  constantly  the  salted  clay  as 
before  described;  lor  it  is  what  they  love,  and  they  will  there* 
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fore  stay  where  they  can  have  it  in  plenty.  They  are  sometimes 
scabby  on  the  backs  and  breasts,  which  distemper  will  kill  the 
voun^,  and  make  the  old  ones  so  faint  that  they  cannot  take 
their  "flights  : to  cure  it,  take  a quartern  of  bay-salt,  and  as 
much  common  salt,  a pound  of  fennel  seed,  a pound  of  dill 
seed,  as  much  cummin  seed,  and  an  ounce  or  two  ot  asafeetida, 
mix  ali  together  with  a little  wheat  flour,  and  some  fine  worked 
clay  well  beaten  together,  put  it  into  two  pots,  and  bake  them  in 
an  oven.  When  cold,  lay  them  longways  on  the  stand  or  table 
in  the  dove-house,  and  the  pigeons,  by  pecking  it,  will  be  soon 
cured. 


Rabbits. 

Tame  rabbits  are  very  fertile,  and  bring  forth  young  every 
month.  As  soon  as  the  doe  has  littered,  she  must  be  put  to  the 
buck,  or  she  will  destroy  her  young.  The  best  food  for  them  is 
sweet  hay,  oats,  and  bran,  marshmallows,  sowthistle,  parsley, 
cabbage-leaves,  clover-grass,  &c.  always  fresh,  and  be  careful 
to  keep  them  very  clean. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

THE  DAIRY,  kc. 

Directions  respecthig  the  Dairij  and  its  Management , and 
for  making  Butter  and  various  Kinds  of  Cheese. 

As  the  construction  of  the  dairy  is  a subject  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  to  require  more  room  for  its  consideration  than  can 
be  afforded  or  expected  in  a work  of  this  nature,  an  explanation 
of  it  will  not  be  given,  but  some  few7  hints  for  regulating 
the  concerns  of  the  dairy-house  may  be  offered  with  propriety 
and  advantage.  The  dairy-house,  in  whatever  manner  it  may 
be  constructed,  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air  should  be  preserved  as  equal  as  possible  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Glazed  windows  are  not  by  any  means  to 
be  preferred  for  the  admission  of  light ; sliding  lattices,  which, 
pass  by  each  other  in  grooves,  are  much  better  calculated  to  al- 
ldw  a free  passage  to  the  air,  and  in  cold  weatbor  or  winter 
they  may  be  furnished  with  oil  paper  instead  of  glass  j or  the 
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oil  paper  may  be  retained  through  the  year,  and  the  lattices 
made  to  shut  in  and  take  out  of  the  frames  when  requisite. 
Coolness  is  particularly  desirable,  and  should  be  constantly 
preserved  in  the  summer  by  the  copious  use  of  water  : the 
shelves  should  be  washed  with  cold  water,  and  the  pavement  or 
brick  floor  be  well  sluiced  and  scrubbed  every  day.  As  the 
admission  of  heat  is  to  be  cautiously  avoided,  so  must  every 
thing  be  excluded  which  can  produce  any  kind  of  acidity.  For 
this  reason  cheese  should  not  be  kept  in  the  dairy,  nor  rennet, 
or  the  remains  of  sour  milk  continue  in  it  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  utensils  should  invariably  be  made  of  wood,  the 
cream-dishes  must  not  be  more  than  three  inches  deep,  but  they 
may  be  made  wide  enough  to  hold  from  four  to  six  quarts  of 
milk.  They  should  be  well  washed  every  day  in  warm  water, 
and  afterwards  rinccd  in  cold,  and  must  be  entirely  cool  before 
they  are  used.  If,  however,  any  kind  of  metal  vessels  are  im- 
properly retained  in  the  dairy,  they  must  be  scalded  every  day, 
and  well  scrubbed  and  scoured.  As  the  warmth  arising  from 
steam  is  equally  injurious  in  the  dairy,  and  is  productive  of 
sourness,  or  heat  proceeding  from  any  other  cause,  the  utensils 
of  every  description  should  be  cleansed  in  another  room.  In 
fact,  the  dairy-woman  will  be  convinced  by  her  own  observa- 
tion, that  when  cleanliness  and  coolness  are  rigidly  attended  to 
in  the  dairy-room,  they  are  the  only  arts  for  which  she  has  oc- 
casion in  accomplishing  her  daily  employment  with  ease  and 
satisfaction. 

Butter. 

Butter,  to  be  wholesome,  must  be  very  fresh,  and  free  from 
rancidity.  When  you  have  churned  the  butter,  open  the  churn, 
and  with  both  hands  gather  it  well  together  ; take  it  out  of  the 
buttermilk,  and  lay  it  in  a clean  bowl,  and  if  the  butter  is  de- 
signed to  be  used  fresh,  fill  it  with  clear  water,  and  work  the  but- 
ter in  it  to  and  fro,  till  it  is  brought  to  a firm  consistence  of  itself, 
then  scotch  and  slice  it  over  with  the  point  of  a knife  every  way 
as  thick  as  possible,  to  draw  out  the  smallest  hair,  bit  of  rag, 
strainer,  or  any  thing  that  may  have  happened  to  fall  into  it  ; 
spread  it  thin  in  a bowl,  and  work  it  well  together  with  such  a 
quantity  of  salt  as  you  think  fit,  and  make  it  into  any  form.  Milk 
should  remain  in  the  pail  till  it  is  nearly  cold  before  it  is  strained, 
if  the  weather  he  warm;  but  in  frosty  weatherit  should  be  imme- 
diately strained,  and  a small  quantity  of  boiling  water  may  be 
mixed  with  it,  which  will  cause  it  to  produce  cream  in  abun- 
dance, and  more  so  if  the  pans  are  very  wide.  In  the  hot 
months  the  cream  should  be  skimmed  from  the  milk  be- 
fore the  dairy  gets  warm  from  the  sun;  nor  should  the  miLk  at 
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that  season  stand  longer  in  the  pans  than  twenty-four  hours.  In 
winter  milk  may  remain  unskimmed  for  thirty-six  or  forty-eight 
hours.  The  cream  should  be  deposited  in  a deep  bowl  or  pail 
in  the  coolest  part  of  the  dairy,  where  a free  hair  is  admitted. 
If  you  have  no  opportunity  of  churning  every  day,  shift  the 
cream  daily  into  clean  pans,  which  will  keep  it  cool.  But  never 
fail  to  churn  at  least  t'wice  in  a week  in  hot  weather ; and  this 
should  be  done  in  a morning  very  early,  taking  care  to  fix  the 
churn  where  there  is  a free  draught  of  air.  If  a pump  churn  is 
used,  it  may  he  plunged  a foot  deep  in  a tub  of  cold  water,  and 
should  remain  there  during  the  whole  time  of  churning,  which 
will  very  much  harden  the  butter.  Butter  will  reejuire  more 
working  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer  ; but  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  no  person  whose  hand  is  naturally  warm  can  make  good  but- 
ter. Buttermilk  (the  milk  which  remains  after  the  butter  is 
produced)  is  an  excellent  food,  in  the  spring  especially; 
and  is  particularly  recommended  in  hectic  fevers.  * Some  make 
curds  of  buttermilk,  by  pouring  into  it  a quantity  of  new  milk 
hot. 


To  preserve  Butter. 

Take  two  parts  of  the  best  common  salt,  one  part  sugar, 
i and  one  part  saltpetre ; beat  them  up  together,  and  blend  the 
whole  completely,  'fake  one  ounce  of  this  composition  for  every 
sixteen  ounces  of  butter,  work  it  well  into  the  mass,  and  close  it 
up  for  use.  No  simple  improvement  in  economics  is  greater 
than  this,  when  compared  with  the  usual  method  of  curing  but- 
ter by  means  of  common  salt  alone.  In  an  open  market  the  one 
would  sell  for  thirty  per  cent,  more  than  the  other.  The  butter 
thus  cured  appears  of  a rich  marrowy  consistence,  and  fine  colour, 
and  never  acquires  a brittle  hardness,  nor  tastes  salt,  like  the 
other,  which  has  the  appearance  of  tallow.  Butter  cured  by 
this  new’  method  must  not  be  opened  for  use  till  a month  after  it  is 
made  up.  The  practice  of  keeping  milk  in  leaden  vessels,  and  of 
sailing  butter  in  stone  jars,  is  very  detrimental,  as  the  well  known 
effects  of  the  poison  of  lead  are,  bodily  debility,  palsy,  death. 
The  use  of  wooden  vessels  for  these  purposes  is  more  wholesome 
and  cleanly. 

To  preserve  Butter  from  a disagreeable  Flavour,  from  Com 
being  depastured  on  Cabbages,  Turnips,  6;c. 

When  the  milk  is  set  out,  put  one  gallon  of  boiling  water  to 
six  gallons  ol  milk;  or  itihay  be  prevented  by  dissolving  nitre  in 
spring  water,  and  putting  about  a quarter  ofapint  to  ten  or  twelve 
gallons  ol  milk,  when  warm  from  the  cow.  As  soon  as  the  milk 
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is  turned,  strain  the  whey  carefully  from  t ht>  curd;  break  the 
curd  well  with  the  hands,  and  when  equally  broken,  put  it 
into  the  vat,  carefully  breaking  it  as  you  put  it  in.  The  vat 
should  be  tilled  an  inch  or  more  above  the  brim,  that  when  the 
whey  is  pressed  out,  it  may  not  shrink  below  the  brim,  for  if  it 
does,  the  cheese  will  be  spoiled.  Before  the  curd  is  put  in,  a 
cheese  cloth  or  a strainer  should  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat ; 
and  this  should  be  so  large,  that  when  the  vat  is  filled  with  the 
curd,  the  end  of  the  cloth  may  turn  agam  over  the  top  of  it.  When 
this  is  done,  it  should  be  taken  to  the  press,  and  there  remain 
for  the  space  of  two  hours;  when  it  should  he  turned,  and  have  a 
clean  cloth  put  under  it;  and  turned  < eras  before.  It  must 
then  be  pressed  again,  and  remain  m the  press  six  or  eight  b<  urs; 
when  it  should  be  again  turned,  and  rubbed  on  each  side  with 
salt.  , After  this  it  must  he  pressed  again  for  the  space  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours  more,  when,  if  any  of  the  edges  project  they 
should  be  pared  off.  It  may  then  be  put  on  a dry  board,  and 
regularly  turned  every  day.  It  is  a very  good  method  to  have 
three  or  four  holes  bored  round  the  lower  part  of  l he  vat,  that 
the  whey  may  drain  so  perfectly  from  the  cheese,  that  none 
of  it  may  remain.  The  rennet  for  turning  the  milk  is 
made  of  the  calf’s  bag,  which  is  to  be  taken  out  as  soon  as  the  calf 
is  killed  : it  must  be  scoured  inside  and  out  with  salt,  after  it  has. 
been  discharged,  of  the  curd  that  is  always  formed  in  it.  Wash 
the  curd  with  water  in  a cullender,  and  pick  out  what  hairs  you 
find  in  it.  When  you  have  washed  the  curd  till  it  is  very  white,  put 
it  into  the  bag  again,  adding  to  it  two  good  handfuls  of  salt : then 
close  up  the  mouth  of  the  bag  with  a scure,  lay  it  in  an  earthen  pan, 
and  it  will  continue  fit  foruse  twelve  months.  This  is  the  general 
method  of  preparing  the  rennet  : but  that  best  calculated  for 
private  families,  and  which  makes  the  cheese  infinitely  more 
delicate,  must  be  managed  in  the  following  manner:  let  the  maw, 
or  rennet-bag,  be  perfectly  sweet,  for  if  it  is  the  least  tainted, 
the  cheese  can  never  be  good.  When  this  is  fit  for  the  purpose, 
three  pints  or  two  qua  rts  of  soft  water,  clean  and  sweet,  should 
be  mixed  with  sail;,  into  which  put  some  sweet-briar,  rose  leaves, 
cinnamon,  mace,  cloves,  and,  in  short,  almost  every  sort  of 
spices  and  aromatics  that  can  be  procured.  Boil  these  in  two. 
quarts  of  water  till  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  three  pints,  and  be 
careful  it  is  not  smoked.  Strain  the  liquor  clear  from  the  spices, 
&c.and  when  it  has  stood  till  it  is  no  warmer  than  the  milk  from 
the  cow,  pour  it  upon  the  maw.  You  may  then  slice  a lemon  in 
it,  and  let  it  stand  a day  or  two ; after  which  it  must  be  strained 
again,  and  put  into  a bottle.  Cork  it  quite  close,  and  it  will 
keep  good  at  least  twelvemonths.  It  will  smell  like  perfume, 
and  a small  quantity  will  turn  the  milk,  and  give  the  cheese  a pleas- 
ing flavour.  After  this,  if  the  maw  be  salted  and  dried  for  a 
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week  or  two  near  the  fire,  it  will  do  for  the  purpose  again  almost 
as  well  as  before. 


Stilton  Cheese. 

Take  the  night’s  cream,  and  pul  it  into  the  morning’s  new  milk, 
with  the  rennet;  when  the  curd  is  produced  it  must  not  be  broken, 
as  is  done  with  other  cheeses,  but  take  it  out  with  a soil  dish  alto- 
gether, and  place  it  in  the  sieve  to  drain  gradually,  and,  as  it  drains, 
keep  gradually  pressing  it  till  it  becomes  firm  and  dry;  then  place 
it  in  a wooden  hoop,  and  afterwards  keep  it  dry  on  hoards,  turning 
it  frequently,  with  cloth  binders  round  it,  which  are  to  be  tight- 
ened as  occasion  requires;  but  the  dairy-mai  l must  not  be  dis- 
heartened if  she  does  not  succeed  perfectly  in  the  first  attempt. 
In  some  dairies  the  cheese,  after  being  taken  out  of  the  wooden 
hoop,  is  bound  tight  round  with  a cloth,  which  cloth  is 
changed  every  day,  until  the  cheese  becomes  firm  enough  to  sup- 
port itself;  after  the  cloth  is  taken  off,  it  s rubbed  every  day  all 
over  for  two  or  three  months,  with  a brush,  and  if  the  weather  is 
damp  or  moist,  twice  a bay;  and  even  before  the  cloth  is 
taken  off,  the  top  and  bottom  is  well  rubbed  every  day. 

Or  com  Cheese. 

Take  twelve  quarts  of  new  min.  and  a quart  of  cream,  put  them 
together  with  two  spoonfuls  of  rennet,  r less,  according  to  its 
strength)  just  warm  ; and  when  it  has  stood  till  the  curd  is  pro- 
duced, lay  a doth  in  the  vat  (which  must  be  made  of  a proper  size 
for  the  cheese)  cut  out  the  curd  with  a skimming  dish,  ami  put 
It  into  the  vat  till  it  is  full,  turning  the  cheese-cloth  over  it ; and 
as  the  curd  settles,  lay  more  on  till  you  have  laid  on  as  much  as 
will  make  one  cheese.  Waen  the  whey  is  drained  out,  turn  the 
cheese  into  a dry  cloth,  and  then  lay  a pound  weight  upon  it ; at 
night  turn  it  out  into  another  cloth,  and  the  next  morning  salt  it 
a little;  then  having  made  a bed  of  nettles  or  ash-leaves  to  lay  it 
on,  cover  it  with  the  same,  shifting  it  twice  a day  for  about  tea 
days,  when  it  will  be  lit  for  use. 

A plain  Sage  Cheese 

Bruise  the  tops  of  young  red  sage  in  a mortar,  till  you  can 
press  the.  juice  out  of  them  ; bruise  likewise  some  leaves  of  spin- 
ach, and  having  squeezed  out  the  juice,  mix  it  with  that  of  the 
sage  to  render  it  of  a pleasant  green  colour,  which  the  juice  of 
sage,  alone  will  not  make  it,  and  this  will  also  allay  the  bitter  taste 
ot  the  sage.  Having  prepared  the  juice,  put  the  rennet  to  the 
milk,  and  at  the  same  time  mix  it  with  a»  much  of  the  sage,  Ac. 
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juice  as  will  give  the  milk  the  green  colour  you  desire,  putting  more 
or  less,  according  as  you  would  have  the  cheese  taste  stronger  or 
weaker  of  the  sage.  When  the  curd  is  made,  break  it  gently, 
and  when  it  is  all  equally  broken,  put  it  into  the  cheese  vat  or 
mote,  and  press  it  gently,  which  will  make  it  eat  tender  and  mel- 
low. When  it  has  stood  in  the  press  about  eight  hours,  it  must 
be  salted,  turned  every  day,  and  in  about  a month  it  will  be  fit 
for  use. 


A Sage  Cheese  in  Figures. 

To  do  this  you  must  be  provided  with  two  cheese  vats  of  the 
same  size,  and  the  milk  must  be  set  to  turn  in  two  vessels;  one 
part  with  plain  rennet  only,  and  the  other  with  rennet  and  sage 
juice.  These  must  be  made  as  you  would  do  two  distinct  cheeses, 
and  put  into  the  presses  at  the  same  time.  When  both  of  these 
cheeses  have  stood  in  the  press  for  half  ah  hour,  take  them  out, 
and  cut  some  square  pieces  or  long  slips  out  of  the  plain  cheese, 
and  lay  them  by  on  a plate  ; then  cut  the  same  number  of  pieces 
out  of  the  sage  cheese  of  the  same  figure  and  size,  and  immediately 
put  the  pieces  of  the  sage  cheese  into  the  places  that  you  cut 
in  the  plain  cheese,  and  the  pieces  cut  out  of  the  plain  cheese  into 
the  places  cut  in  the  sage  cheese.  For  this  purpose  some 
have  a tin  plate  made  into  figures  of  several  shapes,  by  which  they 
cut  out  the  pieces  so  exactly,  that  they  fit  without  any  trouble. 
When  you  have  done  this,  put  the  cheeses  in  the  press  again,  and 
manage  them  like  other  cheeses.  By  this  method  you  will  have 
one  sage  cheese  with  white  or  plain  figures  in  it,  and  another,  a 
white  cheese,  with  green  figures.  Great  care  must  betaken  that 
the  curd  is  very  equally  broken,  and  that  both  the  cheeses  are 
pressed  as  equally  as  possible  before  the  figures  are  cut  out,  other- 
wise, when  they  coine  to  be  pressed  for  the  last  time,  the  figures  will 
press  unequally,  and  lose  their  shapes.  These  cheeses  should  be 
made  not  above  two  inches  thick;  for  if  they  are  thicker  it  will  be 
more  difficult  to  make  the  figures  regular.  After  they  are  made, 
they  must  be  frequently  turned  and  shifted  on  the  shelf,  and  olten 
rubbed  with  a coarse  cloth.  They  will  be  fit  to  cut  in  about  eight 
months. 


Marigold  Cheese. 

Pick  the  freshest  and  best  coloured  leaves  you  can.  pound 
them  in  amortar,  and  strain  out  the  juice.  Putthis  into  the  milk 
at  the  same  time  with  the  rennet,  and  stir  them  together.  The 
milk  being  set,  and  the  curd  produced,  break  it  as  gently  and  as 
equally  as  you  possibly  can,  put  it  into  the  cheese  vat,  and  press 
it  with  a gpntle  weight,  there  being  such  a number ol  holes  in 
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the  bottom  part  of  the  vat,  as  will  let  the  whey  easily  out.  or 
else  let  there  be  a spout  to  carry  off  the  whey,  though  holes 
will  be'  the  best.  The  management  after  must  be  the  same  as 
with  other  cheeses. 

• Imitation  of  Cheshire  Cheese. 

The  milk  being  set,  and  the  curd  come,  do  not  break  it  with 
a dish,  as  is  customary  in  other  cheeses,  but  draw  it  together 
with  your  hands  to  one  side  of  the  vessel,  breaking  it  gently  and 
regularly ; for  if  it  is  pressed  roughly,  a great  deal  of  the  richness 
of  the  milk  will  go  into  the  whey.  Put  the  curd  into  the  cheese 
vat,  or  mote,  as  you  thus  gather  it ; and  when  it  is  full,  press 
it  and  turn  it  often,  salting  it  at  different  times.  These  cheeses 
must  be  made  seven  or  eight  inches  in  thickness,  and  they  will 
be  fit  to  cut  in  about  twelve  months.  You  must  turn  and  shift 
them  very  often  upon  a shelf,  and  rub  them  with  a dry  coarse 
cloth.  Atthe  year’s  end  you  may  borea  holcin  themiddle,  and 
pour  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  sack,  then  stop  the  hole  with  some 
of  the  same  cheese,  and  set  it  in  a wine  cellar  for  six  months 
to  mellow,  at  the  expiration  of  which  you  will  find  the  sack  all 
lost,  and  the  whole,  in  a manner  closed  up.  This  cheese,  if 
properly  managed,  will  eat  exceedingly  fine  and  rich,  and  its 
ilavour  will  be  both  pleasant  and  grateful. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CARVING. 

In  carving,  never  rise  from  your  seat,  but  have  a seat  high 
enough  to  give  a command  of  the  table  ; do  not  help  any  one 
to  too  much  at  a time:  distribute  the  nice  parts,  if  possible, 
equally  among  the  whole,  and  do  not  cut  the  slices  too  thick 
nor  too  thin. 

Leg  of  Mutton. 

(Plate  5.) 

If  boiled  it  should  be  served  in  the  dish  as  it  lies  upon  its 
back  3 but  when  roasted,  the  under  side,  as  here  represented 
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by  the  letter  d , should  lie  uppermost  in  the  dish,  as  in  a ham. 
The  person  carving  must  turn  the  joint  towards  hirn,  as  it  here 
lies,  the  shank  to  the  left  hand  ; then  holding  it  steady  with  his 
fork  : cut  in  deep  on  the  fleshy  part,  in  the  hollow  of  the  thigh, 
cpiite  to  the  bone',  in  the  direction  a,  b\  through  the  kernel  of 
fat  called  the  pope’s  eye.  The  most  juicy  parts  .are  from  the 
line  a,  b,  upwards,  towards  e.  The  fat  lies  chiefly  on  the 
ridge  e,  e,  and  must  be  cut  in  the  direction  e,  /.  The  cramp- 
bone  may  be  cut  out  by  holding  the  shank-bone  with  the  left 
hand,  and  with  a knife,  cutting  down  to  the  thigh-bone  at  the 
point '(/,  then  passing  the  knife  under  the  cramp-bone,  in  th« 
direction  d>  c. 


Shoulder  of  Miitlen. 

(Plate  5.) 

The  shank-bone  should  be  wound  round  with  writing 
paper,  that  the  carver  may  turn  it  as  he  wishes.  When 
first  cut,  it  should  be  in  the  direction  a,  b , and  the  knife 
should  be  passed  deep  to  the  bone.  The  best  fat  lies  on 
the  outer  edge,  and  is  to  be  cut  out  in  thin  slices  in  the  di- 
rection e,f.  Some  delicate  slices  may  be  cutout,  on  each  side 
the  ridge  of  the  blade-bone,  in  the  direction  c,  d.  The  line 
between  these  two  dotted  lines,  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
edge  or  ridge  of  the  blade-bone  lies,  and  cannot  be  cut  across. 
On  the  under  side,  as  in  figure  2,  there  are  two  parts,  very  full 
of  gravy ; one  is  a deep  cut,  in  the  direction  g,  Zt,  accompanied 
with  fat,  and  the  other  lean,  in  a line  from  i to  k. 

. / 

A Leg  of  Pork, 

May  be  cut  up  as  a leg  of  mutton. 

Edge-bone  of  Beef. 

(Plate  1.) 

The  dish  should  be  turned  towards  the  carver  as  here  repre- 
sented- and  a thick  slice  first  cut  oft’,  the  whole  length  of  the 
joint,  beginning  at  a , and  cutting  it  through  the  whole  surface, 
from  a to  b.  The  soft  fat  lies  on  the  back,  below  the  letter  </, 
and  the  firm  fat  is  to  be  cut  in  thin  horizontal  slices  at  the  point 
c.  The  skewer  is  shewn  at  u.  It  should  be  drawn  out  before 
the  dish  is  served  up  to  table  j or  if  necessary  to  leave  a skewer 
in,  it  should  be  a silver  one. 


A 


Half  a Calf's  Head. 


Haimcli  of  Venison . 


2D  ir Actions  tor  Curving. 
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Saddle  of  Mutton. 

(Plate  5.) 

Cut  a long  slice  in  either  of  the  fleshy  parts,  on  the  side  of 
the  back-bone,  in  the  direction  «,  b.  If  it  is  sent  up  with  the 
tail,  it  may  readily  be  divided  by  cutting  between  the  joints. 

A Breast  of  Veal  roasted. 

(Plate  10.) 

It  should  be  first  cut  down  quite  through,  in  the  first  line  on 
the  left,  <Z,  c;  itshould  next  be  cut  across  in  the  line,  «,  c, 
from  c,  to  the  last  «,  on  the  left,  quite  through,  dividing  the 
gristles  from  the  rib-bones  ; this  done,  to  those  who  like  fat 
and  gristle,  the  thick  or  gristly  part  should  be  cut  into  pieces, 
as  wanted,  in  the  lines  «,  b.  A rib  may  be  cut  from  the  rest, 
in  the  line  cl , c,  and  with  a part  of  the  breast,  a slice  of  the 
sweetbread,  e,  cut  across  the  middle. 

A Knuckle  of  Veal. 

(Plate  10.) 

Cut  it  in  the  direction  a,  b.  The  most  delicate  fat  lies  about 
the  part  d , and  if  cut  in  the  line  d,  c,  you  will  divide  two  bones, 
between  which,  lies  plenty  of  fine  marrowy  fat. 

A Spare-rib  of  Pork. 

(Plate  10.) 

Cut  out  a slice  from  the  Heshy  part,  in  the  line  a,  b.  When 
the  fleshy  part  is  cut  away,  a bone  may  be  easily  separated 
from  the  next  to  it,  in  the  line  d , b , e,  disjointing  it  at  c. 

IlcrlJ  a Calf's  Head  boiled. 

(Plate  2.) 

First  cut  it  quite  along  the.  chetfk  bone,  in  the  fleshy  part,  in 
the  direction  c,  b.  In  the  fleshy  part,  at  the  end  of  the  jaw- 
bone, is  part  of  the  throat  sweet-bread',  which  may  be  cut  into, 
itt  the  line  c,  d,  and  is  esteemed  the  best  part  in  the  hca<J.  If 
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any  like  the  eye,  cut  it  from  its  socket  a,  by  forcing  the  point  of 
a carving  knife  clown  to  the  bottom  on  one  edge  of  the  socket, 
and  cutting  quite  round,  keeping  the  point  of  the  knife  slanting 
towards  the  middle,  so  as  to  separate  the  meat  from  the  bone. 
The  palate  is  found  on  the  under-side  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  is  a crinkled,  white  thick  skin,  and  may  be  easily  separated 
from  the  bone  by  the  knife,  by  lifting  the  bead  up  with  the  left- 
hand. 

There  is  good  meat  on  the  under  side,  covering  the  under  jaw, 
and  some  nice  gristly  fat  about  the  ear,  g. 

There  are  scarce  any  bones  here  to  be  separated  ; but  one  may 
be  cut  off,  at  the  neck,  in  the  line  j\  c,  but  this  is  a coarse  part. 

A Ham. 

• (Plate  10.) 

It  may  be  cut. two  ways,  across  in  the  line  b,  c,  or  with  the 
point  of  the  carving  knife,  in  the  circle  in  the  middle,  taking  out 
a small  piece  as  at  a,  and  cutting  thin  slices  in  a circular  direc- 
tion, thus  enlarging  it  by  degrees.  This  last  method  preserves 
the  gravy  and  keeps  it  moist. 

Haunch  of  Venison. 

(Plate  2.) 

First  cut  it  across  down  to  the  bone,  in  the  line  b , c,  a,  then 
turn  the  dish  with  the  end  a,  towards  you,  put  in  the  point  of  the 
knife  at  c,  and  cut  it  down  as  deep  as  possible  in  the  direction 
c,  d ; and  take  out  as  many  slices  as  you  please,  on  the  right  or 
left.  The  best  flavoured  and  fattest  slices  will  be  found  on  the 
left  of  the  line  c,  d,  supposing  the  end  a turned  towards  you. 
Slices  of  venison  should  not  be  cut  thick,  nor  too  thin,  and  plenty 
of  gravy  should  be  given  with  them. 

An  Ox’s  Ton  gue . 

(Plate  1 .) 

Cut  it  across,  in  the  line  a,  b,  the  most  tender  and  juicy  slices 
will  be  about  the  middle,  or  between  the  line  a,  b,  and  the  root. 
For  the  fat,  and  a kernel  with  it,  cut  off  a slice  of  the  root  on  the 
right  of  the  letter/;,  at  the  bottom  next  the  dish. 

A Piece  of  a Sirloin  of  Beef 

(Plate  I.) 

The  figure  here  represents  part  of  the  joint  only,  the  whole 
being  loo  large  for  families  in  general.  It  is  standing  up  in  the 


Pheasant. 


B oile  i Fowl . 


-Z? wectio tvf  /'or  /hi'ving . 
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dish  to  shew  the  inside  or  under  part;  but  when  sent  to  table,  is 
always  laid  down,  so  that  the  part  c,  lies  close  on  the  dish.  1 he 
part  c,  d,  then  lies  uppermost,  and  the  line  a,  b,  under  the  outside 
slice  should  be  first  cut  oft’,  quite  down  to  the  bone,  in  the  direc- 
tion c,  d.  Plenty  of  soft,  marrowy  fat  will  be  found  underneath 
the  ribs.  To  cut  a slice  underneath,  the  joint  must  be  turned  up, 
by  taking  hold  of  the  end  of  the  ribs  with  the  left  hand,  and  rais- 
in<*  it,  ’till  in  the  position  here  represented.  One  slice  or  more 
may  now  be  cut  in  the  direction  of  the  line  a,  b,  passing  the  knife 
down  to  the  bone. 

Brisket  of  Beef. 

(Plate  1.) 

Cut  it  in  the  direction  a,  b,  quite  down  to  the  bone. 

A Buttock  of  Beef 

Requires  no  print  to  point  out  how  it  should  be  carved.  A 
thick  slice  should  be  cut  off  all  round  the  buttock,  and  thus  cut 
into,  thin  slices  may  be  cut  from  the  top  ; but,  as  it  is  a dish 
that  is  frequently  brought  to  table  cold  a second  day,  ifoshould 
always  be  cut  handsome  and  even. 

A Fillet  of  Veal 

Is  the  thigh  part,  similar  to  a buttock  of  beef,  and  is  brought 
to  table  in  the  same  form,  but  roasted,  and  is  generally  stuffed 
under  the  skirt  or  flap  with  a savoury  pudding,  called  force- 
meat. This  is  to  be  cut  deep  into,  in  a line  with  the  surface  of 
the  fillet,  and  a thin  slice  taken  out. 

Fore  Quarter  of  Lamb  roasted. 

(Plate  6.) 

Separate  the  shoulder  from  the  breast,  by  passing  the  knife 
under,  in  the  direction  c,  g,  d,  e,  and  the  shoulder  being  thus 
removed,  squeeze  a lemon  or  orange  upon  the  part,  then  sprinkle 
with  salt  where  the  shoulder  joined  it,  and  lay  it  on  again.  The 
gristly  part  should  next  he  separated  from  the  libs,  in  the  line 
./>  d.  The  ribs  may  be  separated  from  the  rest,  in  the  line  a,  b ; 
and  apiece  or  two,  or  more,  may  be  cut  off  in  the  lines,  /(,  Ac. 

A Roasted  Pis:. 

(Plate  2.) 

A roasted  pig  is  seldom  sent  to  tabic  whole,  the  head  is  cut  off 
by  the  cook,  and  the  body  spl  t down  the  Lack,  and  served  up 
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as  here  ^presented  ; and  the  dish  garnished  with  the  chops  and 
ears.  Before  any  one  is  helped,  the  shoulder  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  carcase,  by  passing  the  knife  under  it,  in  the  cir- 
cular direction;  and  the  leg  separated  in  the  same  manner,  in 
the  dotted  lines  c,  d,  c.  The  triangular  piece  of  the  neck  may 
be  cut  off  in  the  line  j\  g.  The  ribs  may  be  divided  in  the  lin* 
«,  b,  Ac. 


A Hare. 

(Plate  3.) 

A skewer  is  ran  through  the  two  shoulders,  the  point  of  which 
is  shewn  at  d,  another  is  passed  through  the  mouth  at  «,  into  the 
body,  to  keep  the  head  in  its  place;  and  two  others,  through  the 
roots  of  the -ears,  in  the  direction  b,f,  to  keep  the  ears  erect,  and 
the  skewers  are  seldom  removed  ’till  the  hare  is  cut  up. 

Put  in  the  point  of  the  knife  at  g,  and  cut  it  through,  all  the 
way  down  to  the  rump,  on  the  side  of  the  back-bone,  in  the  line 
g,  h.  This  done,  cut  it  similarly  on  the  other  side,  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  backbone.  The  body  thus  divided  into  three  ; 
cut  the  back  through  the  spine  or  back-bone,  into  several  small 
pieces,  more  or  less  in  the  lines  i,  k ; the  pudding,  with  which 
the  belly  is  stuffed,  below  the  letter  k,  is  now  easily  to  be  got  at. 
Having  thus  separated  the  legs  from  the  back-bone,  they  are  easily 
cut  from  the  belly.  The  shoulders  or  wings  are  to  be  cut  off  in 
the  circular  dotted  line  e,f,  g.  The  leg  may  be  divided  from  tba 
thigh,  and  the  best  part  is  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh  at  h,  which 
should  be  cut  off. 

Cut  off  the  ears  at  the  roots;  to  divide  the  head,  take  it  on  a 
clean  plate,  so  as  to  be  under  your  hand,  turning  the  nose  to 
you,  Ij old  it  steady  with  your  fork,  that  it  does  not  fly  from  under 
the  knife;  put  the  point  of  the  knife  into  the  skull  between  the 
ears,  and  by  forcing  it  down,  as  soon  as  it  has  made  its  way,  yrou 
may  easily  divide  the  head  into  two,  by  cutting  with  some  degree 
of  strength  quite  down  through  to  the  nose. 

But  this  mode  of  cutting  up  a hare  can  only  be  done,  when 
tl>;’  animal  is  young  If  it  be  an  old  hare,  the  best  method  is,  to 
put  the  knife  pretty  close  to  the  back-bone,  and  cut  oil'  one  leg, 
but  as  the  hip-bone  will  be  in  the  way,  the  back  of  the  hare 
must  .be  turned  towards  you,  and  you  must  endeavour  to  hit  the 
joint  between  the  hip  and  the  thigh-bone.  \\  hen  you  have  sepa- 
rated one,  cut  off  the  other,  then  cutout  along  narrow  slice  or 
two  on  each  side  the  back  bone,  in  the  direction  g,  h ; this  done, 
di  v ide  the  backbone  into  two,  three,  or  more  parts,  passing  the 
krtile  between  the  several  joints  of  the  back. 
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A Rabbit 

Is  cut  up  in  the  same  way,  only  being  smaller,  after  the  legs 
are  separated  from  the  body,  the  back  is  divided  into  two  or 
three  parts,  without  dividing  it  from  the  belly,  but  cutting  it  in 
the  line  g,  h,  as  in  the  hare. 

A Goose. 

(Plate  3.) 

Turn  the  neck  towards  you,  and  cut  two  or  three  long  slices, 
on  each  side  the  breast,  in  the  lines  a,  b,  quite  to  the  bone.  Cut 
these  slices  from  the  bone,  and  proceed  to  take  off  the  leg,  by 
turning  the  goose  up  on  one  side,  putting  the  fork  through  the 
small  end  of  the  leg-bone,  and  pressing  it  close  to  the  body,  which 
when  the  knife  is  entered  at  cl,  raises  the  joint.  The  knife  is 
then  to  be  passed  under  the  leg,  in  the  direction  d,.e.  If  the  leg 
hangs  to  the  carcase  at  the  joint  e , turn  it  back  with  the  fork,  and 
it  will  separate,  if  the  goose  is  young  > in  old  geese  it  will  re- 
quire some  strength  to  separate  it.  When  the  leg  is  off,  proceed 
to  take  off  the  wing,  by  passing  the  fork  through  the  small  end  of 
the  pinion,  pressing  it  close  to  the  body,  and  entering  the  knife  at 
the  notch  c,  and  passing  it  under  the  wing,  in  the  direction  c,  cl. 
It  is  a nice  thing  to  hit  this  notch  c,  as  it  is  not  so  visible  in  the 
bird  as  in  the  figure.  If  the  knife  is  put  into  the  notch  above  it, 
you  cut  open  the  neck-bone,  and  not  on  the  wing  joint.  A little 
practice  will  soon  teach  the  difference.  When  the  leg  and  wing  on 
one  side  are  taken  off,  take  them  off  on  the  other  side  ; cut  off 
the  apron  in  the  line  /',  e,  g,  and  then  the  merry-thought  in  the 
line  i,  h.  The  neck-bones  are  next  to  be  separated  as  in  a fowl, 
and  all*>ther  parts  divided  as  there  directed. 

A gr-ecn  Goose 

Is  cut  up  in  the  same  way. 


A Pheasant. 


(Plate  4.) 

The  fork  should  be  fixed  in  the  breast,  in  the  two  dots  there 
maiked.  Slice  down  the  breast  in  the  lines  a,  b,  and  proceed  to 
take  ofi  the  leg  on  one  side,  in  the  direction  cl,  e,  or  in  the  cir- 
cular dotted  line  b,  d,  as  in  the  figure  of  the  fowl  in  plate  3 
Hus  done,  cut  off  the  wing  on  the  same  side,  in  the  line  c,  d,  i* 
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the  figure  above,  and  a,  k,  b,  in  the  figure  of  the  fowl,  plate  3, 
which  is  represented  lying  on  one  side,  with  it's  back  towards 
you.  Separate  the  leg  and  wing  on  the  other  side,  and  then  cut 
off,  or  separate  from  the  breast-bone,  on  each  side  of  the  breast, 
the  parts  you  before  sliced  or  cut  down.  In  taking  off  the  wing, 
cut  it  in  the  notch  a,  as  seen  in  the  print  of  the  fowl,  for,  if  you 
cut  too  near  the  neck,  as  atg,  you  will  find  the  neck-bone  inter- 
fere. The  wing  is  to  be  separated  from  the  neck-bone.  Next 
cut  off  the  merry-thought  in  the  line/',  g.  by  passing  the  knife 
under  it  towards  the  neck.  The  remaining  parts  are  to  be  cut 
up,  as  it  is  described  in  the  fowl,  which  see. 

A Partridge. 

(Plate  4.) 

It  is  cut  up,  like  a fowl,  (which  see,)  the-wings  taken  off  in  the 
lines  a,  b,  and  the  merry-thought  in  the  line  c,  d. 

A Fowl. 

(Plate  3.) 

The  fowl  is  here  represented  as  on  its  side,  with  one  of  the 
legs,  wing,  and  neck-bone,  taken  off.  It  is  cut  up  the  same  way, 
whether  roasted  or  boiled.  Having  shewn  howr  to  take  off'  the 
legs,  wings,  and  merry-thought,  when  speaking  of  the  pheasant; 
it  remains  only  to  shew  how  the  other  parts  are  divided:  h,  is 
the  wing  cut  off ; i,  the  leg.  When  the  leg,  wing,  and  merry- 
thought are  removed,  the  next  thing  is,  to  cut  off  the  neck-bones 
described  at  l.  This  is  done  by  putting  in  the  knife  at  g,  and 
passing  it  under  the  long  broad  part  of  the  bone,  in  the  line  g,  h, 
then  lifting  it  up  and  breaking  off  the  end  of  the  shorter  part  of 
the  bone,  which  cleaves  to  the  breast-bone.  Divide  the  breast 
from  the  back,  by  cutting  through  the  tender  ribs  on  each  side,, 
from  the  neck  quite  dow  n to  the  vent  or  tail.  Then  lay  the  back 
upwards  on  your  plate,  fix  your  fork  under  the  rump,  and  laying 
the  edge  df  your  knife  in  the  line  b,  e,  c,  and  pressing  it  down,  lift 
up  the  tail  or  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  it  will  readily  divide 
w ith  the  help  of  your  knife,  in  the  line  b,  e,  c.  This  done,  lay 
the  croup  or  lower  part  of  the  back  upwards  in  your  plate,  with, 
the  rump  from  you,  and  with  your  knife  cut  off' the  side  bones,  by 
forcing  the  knife  through  the  rump-bone,  in  the-  lines  e,  f,  and  the 
whole  fowl  is  completely  carved. 

Foiled  Ford.  j 

(Plate  4.) 

Of  <he  l<*g  and  thigh  of  a foul,  the  thigh  is  the  best,  and  when 
given  t..  « ’iy  ouo,  it  should  be  separated  Irotu  the  drum-stick, 
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«t  the  joint?,  (see  plate  3)  which  is  easily  done,  if  the  knife  is 
introduced  underneath,  in  the  hollow,  and  the  thigh-bone  turned 
back  from  the  leg  bone. 

A Turkey. 

* . 

Roasted  or  boiled,  is  trussed  and  sent  up  to  fable  like  a fowl, 
and  cut  up  in  every  respect  like  a pheasant.  It  is  customary  not 
to  cut  up  more  than  the  breast  of  this  bird,  and  if  any  more  is 
wanted  to  take  off  one  of  the  wings. 

• 

A Pigeon, 

(Plate  4.) 

No,  1,  is  the  back  ; No.  2,  is  the  breast.  It  is  sometimes  cut 
up  as  a chicken,  but  it  is  seldom  carved  now  otherwise  than  by 
fixing  the  fork  at  the  point  a,  entering  the  knife  just  before  it, 
and  dividing  the  pigeon  in  two,  ’Cutting  away  in  the  lines  a , b , 
and  a , c,  No.  1 ; at  the  same  time,  bringing  the  knife  out  at  the 
back,  in  the  direction  a,  b,  and  a,  c,  No.  2. 

A Cod's  Head. 

(Plate  6.) 

Fish  requires  very  little  carving,  the  middle  or  thickest  part 
of  a fish  is  generally  esteemed  the  best,  except  in  a carp,  the 
most  delicate  part  of  which  is  the  palate.  When  cut,  it  should 
be  done  with  a spoon  or  fish-trowl ; the  parts  about  the  back- 
bone on  the  shoulders,  are  the  most  firm  and  best ; take  off  ,a 
piece  quite  down  to  the  bone,  in  the  direction  a,  b,  cl,  c,  putting 
in  the  spoon  at  a,  c,  and  with  each  slice  of  fish  give  a piece  of 
the  sound,  which  lies  underneath  the  back-bone  and  lines  it,  the 
meat  of  which  is  thin  and  a little  darker  coloured  than  the  body 
of  the  fish  itself ; this  may  be  got  by  passing  a knife  or  spoon  un- 
derneath, in  the  direction  d,  s. 

Piece  of  boiled  Salmon. 

(Pate  6.) 

Of  boiled  salmon,  there  is  one  part  more  fat  and  rich  than 
the  other.  The  belly  part  is  the  fattest  of  the  two,  and  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  give  to  those  that  like  both,  a thin  slice  of  each  ; for 
the  one,  cut  it  out  of  the  belly  part  in  the  direction  d , c,  the 
other  out  of  the  back,  in  the  line  a,  b. 
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Soles. 

They  are  sent  to  table  two  ways,  some  fried,  and  others 
boiled  ; these  are  to  be  cut  right  through  the  middle,  bone  and 
all,  and  a piece  of  the  fish,  perhaps  a third  or  fourth  part,  ac- 
cording to  its  size,  given  to  each.  The  same  may  be  done  with 
otiier  fishes,  cutting  them  across,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  cut  of 
the  mackrell,  plate  6". 


A Mackarel. 

(Plate  6.) 

Slit  the  fish  all  along  the  back  with  a knife,  in  the  line  a,  c,  b, 
and  take  off  one  whole  side,  as  far  as  the  line  b,  c,  not  too  near 
the  head,  as  the  meat  about  the  gills  is  generally  black  and  ill- 
flavoured. 

I 

Eds 

Are  cut  into  pieces  through  the  bone,  and  the  thickest  part  i? 
reckoned  the  best. 


BREWING . 


There  is  probably  no  acquirement  more  necessary  to  Hi® 
Domestic  Economist  at  this  period,  than  the  useful  knowledge 
of  Brewing. 

The  excessive  price  of  all  descriptions  of  freer,  when  had  of 
the  common  brewer,  and  its  inferior  quality,  is  only  to  be 
avoided  by  brewing  at  home.  Every  article  then  procured  is 
attended  with  a saving,  and  with  the  additional  and  certain 
satisfaction  of  having  more  wholesome  and  nourishing  liquor  on 
the  table,  than  has  ever  been  of  late  years  sent  out  fro  m a 
public  brewery. 

Beer  is  a liquor  in  a considerable  degree  spirituous,  and  is 
obtained  by  extracting  the  virtues  of  barley,  or  some  other 
farinaceous  grain,  by  means  of  boiling  it  (with  other  ingre- 
dients) in  water,  and  afterwards  fermenting  the  liquor,  and 
cooling  it.  , 

The  best  Season  for  Brewing. 

Moderate  weather  should  be  chosen.  Hot  weather  should 
be  avoided.  But  all  beers  will  keep  best  when  brewed  just 
before  Christmas.  The  cellar  should  not  be  subject  to  either 
extremity  of  heat  or  cold. 

Of  Water. 

Rain  water  being  the  lightest,  is  the  best,  when  perfectly 
pure.  River  water  is  the  next  to  be  preferred  ; but  spring 
waters  are  all  too  hard. 


Of  Malt. 

Malt  which  is  well  dried,  after  it  has  been  previously  wetted, 
and  began  to  grow,  is  the  most  preferable.  If  it  is  good,  it 
will  swim  on  the  top  of  the  water  when  put  in,  and  the  grains, 
rl  bitten,  will  taste  sweet  and  mellow,  and  be  soft  and  full  of 
flour  throughout.  If  the  malt  is  bruised  in  a mill,  without 
breaking  the  husk,  it  will  require  very  little  mashing  when 
brewing,  as  the  water  easily  penetrates,  and  quickly  extracts 
the  juices.  Pale  malt  is  the  best. 
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Of  Hops. 

Hops  should  be  new,  as  their  fragrance  is  lost  by  keeping  ; 
and  if  slack  dried,  or  kept  damp,  are  improper  for  brewing 
■with. 

The  Brewing-Vessels. 

To  a copper  that  holds  thirty-six  gallons,  the  mash-tun 
should  be  at  least  large  enough  to  contain  six  bushels  of  malt 
and  the  copper  of  liquor,  and  room  for  mashing  or  stirring  it : 
the  under  back,  cooler,  and  working-tuns,  may  be  fitted  to  the 
convenience  of  room ; for,  if  one  vessel  be  not  sufficient  to 
hold  the  liquor,  a second  may  be  used. 

To  clean  and  sweeten  Brewing-Vessels. 

When  the  beer  is  drank  out,  stop  the  cask  to  keep  out  the 
air,  and  let  the  lees  remain  in  till  wanted  to  use  again,  when 
scald  it  well,  and  look  at  the  hoops  before  filling  ; but,  if  the 
air  gets  into  a foul  empty  cask,  it  will  contract  an  ill  scent  in 
spite  of  scalding.  A handful  of  bruised  pepper  boiled  in  the 
water,  will  take  out  a little  must ; but  the  surest  way  is  to  take 
out  the  head  of  the  cask,  and  let  the  cooper  shave  and  burn  it  a 
little,  and  then  scald  it  for  use;  or  put  about  three  pounds  of 
stone  lime  into  a barrel,  and  proportion  the  quantity  to  smaller 
or  larger  vessels,  and  a4d  to  it  about  six  gallons  of  cold  water, 
bung  it  up  and  shake  it  about  for  some  time,  and  afterwards 
scald  it  well ; or,  for  want  of  lime,  take  a linen  rag,  and  dip  it 
in  melted  brimstone,  fastening  one  eud  to  the  bung,  then  light 
the  other,  and  let  it  hang  on  the  cask,  giving  it  a little  air,  or 
it  will  not  burn,  but  keeping  in  as  much  of  the  sulphur  as  pos- 
sible, and  scald  it  afterwards.  Before  you  fill  new  casks,  dig 
places  in  the  earth,  and  lay  them  half  their  depth,  with  their 
bung-holes  downwards.  In  a week  scald  them,  and  fill  them. 
If  the  brewing-vessels  are  affected  with  any  ill  smell,  another 
way  is  to  take  unslaclced  lime  and  water,  and  with  an  old 
broom  scrub  the  vessel  whilst  the  water  is  hissing  with  the 
lime  ; afterwards,  take  all  this  lime  and  water  away,  put  fresh 
water  into  the  vessel,  throw  some  bay  or  common  salt  into 
each,  and  let  it  stand  a day  or  two  ; and,  when  you  brew, 
scald  the  vessels,  throw  in  a little  malt-dust  or  bran,  and  it  will 
not  only  finish  their  sweetening,  but  stop  them  from  leaking : 
but,  as  there  is  great  trouble  in  getting  vessels  sweet  when  they 
have  been  neglected,  make  all  thoroughly  clean  after  brewing  ; 
and  once  a month  fill  the  vessels  uith  cold  water,  and  in  two  or 
three  days  throw  it  out  again. 
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Mashing.  ■ 

I ° 

To  make  one  barrel  of  strong  beer,  and  two  barrels  of  small 
«r  tabic  beer,  have  six  bushels  of  malt  and  two  pounds  of  hops. 
Heat  a copper  of  liquor,  strew  over  it  two  handfuls  of  bran  or 
malt,  by  which  you  will  see  when  it  begins  to  boil,  as  it  will 
break  and  curl,  aild  is  then  fit  to  let  off  into  the  mash-tun. 
Let  it  remain  there  till  the  stream  is  quite  spent,  and  when  you 
can  see  your  face  in  it,  put  in  the  malt,  and  begin  to  mash,  stir- 
ring it  all  the  time;  keep  out  about  half  a bushel  dry,  and 
strew  it  over  the  rest,  when  you  have  done  stirring  it,  whicli 
should  be  when  it  is  well  mixed  with  the  liquor.  Having  laid 
on  the  dry  malt,  cover  the  mash-tun  with  sacks  or  cloths,  for 
two  hours,  to  keep  in  the  spirit  of  the  maltv  Having  made 
another  copper  of  liquor  hot,  at  the  expiration  of  two  hours, 
let  off  the  first  wort  into  the  under  back  ; receive  a pailful  of 
the  first  running,  and  throw  it  again  upon  the  malt,  and  you 
will  find  the  malt  has  sucked  up  half  of  the  first  copper  of  li- 
quor; to  make  up  the  deficiency,  you  must  gradually  take  out 
of  the  second  copper,  and  pour  liquor,  bowl  alter  bowl,  over  the 
malt, giving  it  time  to  soak  through,  and  keeping  it  running  by 
an  easy  stream,  till  there  is  about  40  gallons,  which  the  boiling 
and  working  will  reduce  to  about  thirty-six.  Half  a pound  of 
hops  thrown  into  the  under  back,  while  letting  off,  will  preserve 
it  from  foxing,  or  growing  sour  or  ropy. 

The  first  wort  being  run  off,  soften  the  tap  of  the  mash  tun, 
and  take  a copper  of  hot  liquor  for  the  second  mashing,  stirring 
up  the  malt  as  at  first ; and  cover  it  close  for  two  hours  more. 
Meanwhile  fill  the  copper  with  the  first  wort,  and  boil  it  with 
the  remainder  of  the  two  pounds  of  hops,  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  then  lade  it  off  into  the  cooler. 

It  must  be  so  managed  as  to  receive  the  hops  into  a sieve,  bas- 
ket, or  a clean  thin  woollen  bag;  then  immediately  fill  the  copper 
with  cold  liquor  and  renew  the  fire  under  it:  begin  to  let  off  the 
second  wort,  and  throw  a handful  of  hops  into  the  under  back,  as 
before  directed  as  you  will  want  to  lade  a few  bowls  full  of  liquor  over 
the  malt  to  make  up  the  copper  full  of  the  second  wort ; when  you 
have  enough,  fasten  the  tap,  and  mash  a third  time  after  the 
same  manner,  and  cover  it  close  for  another  two  hours;  then  fill 
the  copper  with  the  second  wort,  boiling  it  for  an  hour  with  the 
same  hops.  The, first  wort  may  now  be  shifted  out  of  the  coolers 
into  a working  tun,  to  make  room  in  the  cooler  for  the  second 
wort ; and  then  the  copper  being  empty,  heat  as  much  liquor  us 
will  serve  to  lade  over  the  malt,  to  make  up  the  third  and  last  cop- 
per ot  wort,  which  must  be  boiled  with  the  same  hops  over  agkn ; 
and  then  the  coolers  are  discharged  of  the  second  wort,  to  make 
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room  for  the  third  ; when  they  arc  both  of 'proper  coolness,  they 
may  be  put  together  before  set  to  working. 

1 0 make  October  beer,  begin  to  let  off  soon  after  you  have 
mashed,  (by  a small  stream,)  and  throw  it  upon  the  malt  again, 
pail  alter  pail,  for  an  hour,  stirring  it  frequently  in  the  mean 
time;  and  then  let  it  all  tun  off  by  a very  small  stream.  But, 
when  you  have  the  quantity  of  strong  beer,  proceed  in  the  second 
mashing  as  before.  In  shifting  the  liquor  take  care  to  preserve  it 
from  damage  by  burning  by  having  the  fire  low:  or  else  damping 
it  at  the  time  of  emptying,  and  being  very  expeditious  in  adding 
the  fresh  liquor. 

Working. 

Particular  attention  should  he  had  to  the  water,  for  the  liquor 
naturally  warms  with  working;  therefore,  in  mild  weather,  it 
should  be  cold  before  set  on,  but  a little  warm  in  cold  weather.  Put 
some  good  sweet  yest  into  a hand-bowl  or  piggin,  with  a little 
warm  wort : put  the  hand-bowl  to  swim  upon  the  wort  in  the 
working  tun,  and  in  a little  time,  in  will  workout,  aud  leisurely 
mix  with  the  wort.  Attend  to  it  well  and,  if  it  begins  to  heat 
and  ferment  too  fast,  lade  some  of  it  out  into  another  tub,  which, 
when  cold,  maybe  put  hack,  or  it  may  be  checked  leisurely  by 
stirring  in  raw  wort  with  a hand  bowl,  for  the  cooler  the  liquor  is 
worked  the  better;  but  if  it  is  chocked  too  much,  its  working 
may  be  forwarded  by  filling  a gallon  stone  bottle  with  boiling 
water,  corking  it  close,  and  putting  the  bottle  into  the  working 
tun,  or  an  ounce  or  two  of  powdered  ginger  will  answer  the  same 
purpose.  There  are  various  ways  of  managing  liquors  whilst 
working.  In  the  north,  they  beat  the  yest  of  strong  beer  and  ale 
once  in  two  .or  three  hours,  for  two  or  three  days  together,  and 
this  makes  the  drink  more  heady,  buthardens  it  so  as  to  be  drink- 
able on  the  last  day  of  beating  it  in  the  beer.  In  this  way  the 
yest,  as  it  rises,  will  thicken;  take  off  part  of  the  yest,  beat  in 
the  rest  and  repeat  it  as  often  as  it  rises  thick;  when  done  working 
turn  it  up,  so  as  just  to  work  out  of  the  barrel.  Others  do  not 
heat  it  in  at  all,  but  let  their  strong  drink  work  about  two  days, 
or  till  the  ferment  is  over  : when  they  take  off'  the  top  yest ; and, 
either  by  tbetap  near  the.  bottom  let  it  oft'  fine,  orelse  lade  it  out 
gently  to  leave  the  sediment  and  yest  at  the  bottom.  This  way 
is  proper  for  liquor  which  is  to  he  drunk  soon,  but  it  it  he  to  keep, 
it  will  want  the  sediment  to  feed  on,  and  may  grow  stale,  without 
you  make  artificial  lees.  The  lees  may  be  madeofa  quart  of  brandy, 
and  as  much  flour  of  wheat  or  beans  as  will  make  it  a dough  ; put 
it  in  lumps  into  the  bung  bole  ns  soon  as  the-  working  is  over.  Or 
else,  mix  a pound  of  the  powder  of  oyster  shells,  or  tat  chalk,  with 
a pound  of  treacle  or  honey,  and  put  it  in  soon  alter  the  working 
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is  done.  It  will  add  to  the  goodness,  as  well  as  fining,  of  the 
beer,  if  two  quarts  of  wheat  or  beans,  made  very  dry  and  crisp  in 
an  even,  or  before  the  tire,  be  boiled  in  the  first  copper  of 
wort.  They  would  strain  off  with  the  hops,  and  might  be  put 
into  the  second  copper  with  them. 

Fining. 

As  it  sometimes  happens  that  beer  may  not  Fine  of  itself  (but 
which  it  will  in  due  time,  if  rightly  brewed  and  worked)  it 
may  be  necessary  to  state  what  such  cases  require.  Ivory- 
shavings  boiled  in  wort,  or  hartshorn-shavings  put  into  the 
cask  just  before  bunged  down,  will  do  much  towards  fining, 
and  keeping  the  liquor  from  growing  stale  ; but  as  isinglass  is 
generally  used  for  fining  liquors,  beat  it  well  with  a hammer  or 
mallet,  and  lay  it  in  a pail ; then  draw  off  upon  it  two  gallons 
of  the  liquor  to  be  fined,  and  let  it  soak  two  or  three  days  : 
when  soft  enough  to  mix  with  the  liquor,  stir  it  about  with  a 
whisk  till  it  is  in  a ferment,  and  of  a. white  froth.  There  may 
be  beat  in  with  it  the  whites  and  shells  of  a dozen  eggs.  Put 
all  into  the  cask,  and  with  a long  stick  stir  the  whole  together  ; 
then  lay  a cloth  or  piece  of  paper  over  the  bung-hole  ; when 
the  ferment  is  over,  bung  it  up  close,  and  in  a few  days  it  will 
be  as  fine  as  desired.  To  fine  a small  quantity,  put  half  an 
ounce  of  unslacked  lime  into  a pint  of  water,  and  stir  it  well 
together;  let  it  stand,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  the  lime  will 
settle  at  the  bottom  ; then  pour  the  water  off  clear,  throw 
away  the  sediment,  and  boil  in  the  lime  water  half  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  cut  small  : when  it  is  dissolved,  let  it  cool,  pour  it 
into  the  beer,  and  finish  as  above. 

Of  recovering  and 'preserving  ' Malt  Liquors. 

As  stormy  weather  and  thunder  greatly  effects  beer,  in  such 
weather  it  should  be  examined,  and  it  on  drawing  the  vent  peg 
it  appears  to  fret,  draw  out  the  bung,  and  let  it  remain  out  some 
days  till  the  liquor  is  at  rest : all  liquor  had  better  be  a week 
too  long  without  the  bung  than  to  be  stopped  an  hour  too  soon. 
Some  cherry  brandy  thrown  into  the  bung-hole  will  stop  it  from 
fretting  but  may  injure  the  colour.  If  strong  beer  grows  flat, 
it  may  be  quickened  by  drawing  off  one  gallon  out  of  every  ten, 
and  boil  it  with  as  many  pounds  of  honey  as  you  boil  gallons; 
when  cold,  put  it  to  the  rest  and  stop  it  close.  A spoonful  of 
thejuiceot  hore-hound,  strained  into  a pitcher  of  stale  beer,  and 
covered  close  for  two  hours,  will  made  it  drink  like' new.  Bottle 
beer  that  is  stale  and  fiat,  when  there  is  liquor  working  in  the 
tun,  leaving  room  in  every  bottle  to  hold  the  quantity  of  a coffee- 
cup  of  the  new  out  of  the  tun  ; when  added,  cork  the  bottles 
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and  in  three  days  the  beer  will  be  very  brisk,  and  drink  pleasant; 
But ii  kept  too  long  it  will  burst  the  bottles. 

Purl. 

About  the  beginning  of  November  take  Roman  wormwood,  two 
dozen;  gentian  root,  six  pounds;  calamas  aroniaticas,  two  pounds  ; 
a pound  or  two  of  galiengale  root ; horse  radish,  one  bunch  ; <, range 
peel  dried,  and  juniper  berries,  each  two  pounds  ; seeds  or  ker- 
nels of  Seville  oranges,  cleane.  and  dried,  two  pounds;  let  these 
be  cut  and  bruised,  and  put  ir.o  a clean  butt,  start  mild  brown  or 
pale  beer  upon  them,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  vessel,  let  'it  stand  till 
the  next  season  before  it  is  used,  and  it  will  be  excellent. 

Strong  Beer. 

To  ifiake  a barrel  of  beer,  take  two  bushels  of  wheat  just  crack- 
ed in  the  mill,  and  some  of  the  flour  sifted  out  of  it,  and  when  the 
■water  is  scalding  put  it  i:  to  the  mash-vat.  and  let  it  stand  till  you 
can  see  your  face  in  then  put  the  wheat  upon  it,  but  do  not 

stir  it;  ’ \ two  hour  half  let  it  run  into  a tub  upon  two  pounds 

of  hops  d h'  rosemary- flowers ; when  it  has  run  out, 

put- it  in1  and  boil  h two  hours: — then  strain  it  off, 

setting  it  > . cold  and  thin,  when  set  it  to  work  ; 
clear  it  v.  _iore  set  working:  put  a little  yest  to  it;  and 

wlren  the  y >egins  to  fall,  put  it  into  the  barrel,  add  a pint  of 

wholewheat  a 'six  eggs,  and  then  stop  it : bottle  it  in  twelve 
months  time,  j good  table-beer  may  be  made  mashing  again, 
after  the  former  is  Irawnoff;  let  it  stand  two  hours  ; and  let  that  . 
run,  and  mash  agt  i,  and  stir  it  as  before.  Cover  your  mash-vat 
welland  mix  the  fi  "and  second  running  togethei-. 

Excellent  China  Ale. 

To  six  gallons  of  e put  a quarter  of  a pound  or  more  of 
china  root,  thin  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  coriander- 

seeds,  bruised  ; 1 mg  these  in  a tiffany,  or  coarse  linen  bag,  in 
the  vessel,  till  it  has  done  working,  and  let  it  stand  fourteen  days 
before  bottled. 

To  make  any  Liquor  drink  stale  that  is  too  new  or  szccet. 

Put  to  every  quart  of  the  liquor,  ten  or  twelve  dropsofthe  true 
spirits  of  salts,  mix  'them  well  together,  and  the  subtle  spirit* 
penetrating  all  the  parts,  will  effect  the  intended  purpose. 
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To  recover  sour  Alt. 

Scrape  a pound  or  more  of  fine  chalk  according  to  the  quantity 
of  liquor,  and  put  it  in  a thin  bag  into  the  ale. 

To  recover  Liquor. 

If  liquor  be  pricked  or  fading,  put  to  it  a little  sirup  of  clay, 
and  let  it  ferment  with  a little  harm  ; when  well  settled,  bottle  it 
up,  and  put  in  a clove  or  two,  with  a lump  of  loaf  sugar. 

Bottling. 

Boil  firm  corks  in  wort,  or  grounds  of  beer : fill  the  bottles 
within  an  inch  of  the  cork,  and  bpat  it  in  with  a mallet;  then, 
with  a small  brass  wire  ; bind  the  neck  of  the  bottle ; bring  up  the 
ends,  and  twist  them  with  a pair  of  pincers  over  the  cork. 

To  breva  a quarter  of  a Hogshead  of  Ale,  and  a Hogs- 
head of  Beer  of  cooked  Malt. 

Put  by  degrees  five  strike  of  malt,  not  ground  too  small,  into 
the  boiling  water  which  covers  the  bottom  of  the  mashing-vat  ; 
mash  with  more  boiling  water,  putting  in  the  malt  at  different 
times,  that  all  may  be  wet  alike;  coverit  with  a peck  of  wheat-bran, 
and  let  it  stand  four  hours ; then  draw  off  three  gallons  of  wort, 
pour  it  upon  that  you  have  mashed  and  let  it  stand  half  an  hour 
more,  till  it  runs  clear:  then  draw  off  all  that  will  run,  and  make 
two  quarts  of  it  to  begin  to  work  up  with  the  barm,  which  must  be 
about  a pint  and  a half;  put  in  the  two  quarts  of  worts  at  three 
times  to  the  barm  : do  not  stir  it  till  you  begin  to  put  in  the  boil- 
ed wort.  As  there  will  not  be  enough  to  fill  the  vessel  at  first, 
pour  on  more  boiling  water  immediately  after  the  other  has  done 
running,  till  there  is  enough  to  fill  the  quarter  of  a hogshead  ; 
and  then  pour  on  water  for  a hogshead  of  beer.  When  the  ale- 
wort  has  run  off,  put  a third  part  in  the  boiler  and  when  it  boils 
take  off  the  scum,  and  put  on  the  grains  for  the  small  beer.  When 
skimmed,  put  in  a pound  and  a half  of  hops,  having  sifted  out  the 
seeds.  Then  put  in  all  the  wort,  and  let  it  boil  two  hours  and  a 
half;  afterwards  strain  itinto  two  coolers,  and  let  it  stand  to  cool 
and  settle  ; then  put  it,  a little  at  a time,  to  the  barm,  and 
two  quarts  of  wort,  and  beat  them  well  together.  Every  time  you 
put  the  wort  in,  be  sure  the  settling  is  kept  out,  and  the  next  day 
but  one  after  brewing,  turn  it.  Do  not,  however,  fill  the  vessel 
quite  full,  but  keep  about  three  gallons  to  put  in  when  it  has 
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worked  twenty-four  hour*  which  will  make  it  work  again,  and  as 
soon  as  it  has  done  working,  stop  it  up. 

Trcacle-Bcer. 

Put  into  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  one  pound  of  treacle  or 
molasses  and  stir  them  together  till  they  are  well  mixed ; then  add 
six  or  eight  quarts  of  cold  water,  and  a teacup  full  of  yest  or 
barm  ; put  it  in  a clean  cask  or  stein,  cover  it  over  with  a coarse 
cloth  two  or  three  times  double,  and  it  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  two 
or  three  days.  It  may  be  also  bottled.  The  second  and  third 
time  of  making,  the  bottom  of  the  first  beer  will  serve  for  yest. 
If  made  in  large  quantities,  or  intended  for  keeping,  put  in  a 
handful  of  hops,  and  another  of  malt,  to  feed  on;  and,  when 
done  working,  stop  it  up  close.  This  is  the  cheapest  way  of 
making  treacle  beer,  but  raisins,  bran,  wormwood,  and  spices 
may  be  added  to  the  palate;  and  various  fruits,  &:c.  if  they  are 
bruised  and  boiled  in  water,  before  the  tieacle  is  added,  will  afford 
very  pleasant  and  wholesome  drinks. 

Porter. 

To  brew  five  barrels  of  porter  use  the  following  ingredients; 
one  quarter  of  malt,  eight  pounds  of  hops,  nine  pounds  of 
treacle,  eight  pounds  of  liquorice-root,  eight  pounds  of  es- 
sentia bina,  eight  pounds  of  colour,  half  an  ounce  of  capsicum, 
two  ounces  of  Spanish  liquorice,  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Crco- 
lus  Indian  berry,  two  drachms  of  salt  of  tartar,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  powdered  alum  and  oopperas  in  equal  quantities, 
three  ounces  of  ginger,  four  ounces  of  slacked  lime,  one  ounce 
of  linseed,  and  two  drachms  of  cinnamon.  Essentia  bina  is 
eight  pounds  ol'  moist  sugar  boiled  in  an  iron  vessel  to  a 
thick  sirup,  quite  black  and  very  bitter.  Colour  is  made  of  8 
pounds  of  moist  sugar,  boiled  till  between  bitter  and  sweet,  and 
which  gives  the  porter  a fine  mellow  colour.  But  in  making 
both,  the  sugar  is  to  be  sufficiently  liquid  to  pour  into  the  li- 
quor. When  burnt  enough,  a little  clean  water  or  lime-water, 
will  properly  temper  the  sugar,  and  prevent  its  turning  into  a 
hard  or  burnt  [substance,  which  it  will  be  if  suffered  to  stand 
until  cold.  Having  these  ingredients,  put  them  to  the  first  wort, 
and  boil  them  together.  Sugar  gives  strength,  spirit,  and  body  ; 
but  the  linseed,  ginger,  ciunamon,  lime-water,  &c.  are  merely 
optional,  and  are  used  solely  to  give  flavour  to  the  beer.  The 
heading  or  froth  is  produced  by  the  mixture  of  alum  and  cop- 
peras ground  into  powder.  Those  who  have  not  the  con- 
leuicncc  of  brewing  utensils  may  brew  six  gallon*  of  good  beer 
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■with  one  peck  of  malt,  quarter  of  a pound  of  liquorice-root, 
quarter  of  a pound  of  Spanish  liquorice,  quarter  of  a pound  of 
essentia,  quarter  of  a pound  of  colour,  half  a pound  of  treacle, 
quarter  of  a pound  of  hops,  and  six-pence  worth  of  capsicum  and 
ginger.  The  kettle  used  in  washing,  or  any  other  vessel  hold- 
ing about  two  gallons  and  a half,  will  serve  for  a copper  ; a 
pail,  with  a hole  bored  in  the  bottom,  for  a mash-tub  ; and  a 
washing-tub  is  an  excellent  vessel  for  the  liquor  to  work  in  : 
which  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  six  days.  By  either  of  these  me- 
thods excellent  porter  may  b#  obtained  at  half  the  price  which 
is  demanded  for  it  by  the  common  brewers. 

« » 

To  preserve  Yest. 

Take  a quantity  of  yest,  stir  and  work  it  with  a whisk  until  it 
becomes  liquid  and  thin.  Then  get  a wooden  platter,  cooler, 
or  tub,  clean  and  dry,  and  with  a soft  brush  lay  a thin  layer  of 
yest  on  the  tub,  and  turn  the  mouth  downwards,  that  no  dust 
may  fall  upon  it,  but  so  as  the  air  may  get  under  to  dry  it.  When 
that  coat  is  dry,  lay  on  another,  and  so  on  till  you  have  a 
sufficient  quantity,  of  two  or  three  inches  thick,  one  coat  of 
yest  must  be  very  dry  in  the  tub  before  you  lay  on  any  more, 
and  it  will  keep  good  several  months.  When  you  use  it  cut  a 
piece  off,  and  lay  it  in  warm  water  ; then  stir  it  together,  and 
it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Or  take  a large  handful  of  birch  tied 
together,  dip  it  into  the  yest,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry.  In  this 
manner  do  as  many  as  you  please;  taking  care  that  no  dust 
comes  to  it,  and  when  the  beer  is  fit  to  set  to  work,  throw  ia 
one  of  these  yest  birches,  and  it  will  work  as  well  as  with  fresh 
yest. 
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General  Directions. 


Use  an  alembic,  and  fill  the  top  with  cold  water,  make  a 
paste  of  Hour  and  water,  and  close  the  bottom  of  the  still  well 
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with  it.  Make  a slow  steady  fire  and  frequently  change  the 
water  on  the  top  of  the  still  so  that  it  never  becomes  scalding 
hot.  Simple  waters  must  stand  two  or  three  days  before  worked, 
to  take  oil' the  fiery  taste  of  the  still. 

Hungary  Water. 

Take,  seven  pounds  of  the  flowery  tops  with  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  rosemary,  six  gallons  of  rectified  spirits,  and  two  quarts 
of  water;  and  distil  off  five  gallons  with  a moderate  fire. 


Stag's  Heart  Water. 

Take  four  handfuls  of  balm,  and  a handful  of  sweet  marjo- 
ram ; rosemary  flowers,  cloves,  gillifiowers  dried,  rose  buds  dried, 
and  borage  flowers,  of  each  an  ounce,  marigold  flowers  half  an 
ounce,  lemon-peel  two  ounces,  mace  and  cardamum  thirty  grains 
of  each,  cinnamon  sixty  grains,  or  yellow  and  white  sanders, 
of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce ; shavings  of  hartshorn  an  ounce, 
and  the  peels  of  nine  oranges.  Cut  them  in  small  pieces,  and 
pour  upon  them  two  quarts  of  the  best  Rhenish,  or  the  best 
white  w ine  to  infuse  nine  or  ten  days,  close  stopped,  in  acellar 
or  close  place.  Cut  a stag’s  heart  very  small  without,  pour  in 
as  much  Rhenish  or  white  wine  as  will  cover  it,  and  let  it  stand 
covered  in  a cool  place,  the  next  mix  all  well  together,  add  a 
pint  of  the  best  rose  water,  and  a pint  of  the  juice  of  celandine 
and,  if  liked,  ten  grains  of  saffron,  put  it  into  a glass  still,  dis- 
tilling in  water  and  raising  it  well  to  keep  in  the  steam. 

Cordial  Water. 

Steep  wormwood,  horehound,  feverfew,  and  lavender-cot- 
ton, of  each  three  handfuls;  rue,  peppermint,  and  Seville 
prange  peel,  each  a handful,  in  red  wine',  or  the  bottoms  of 
strong  beer.  The  next  day  distil  them  pretty  quick,  and  it  will 
be  a line  cordial  to  take  as  bitters. 

Angelica  Water. 

+■  O 

Take  eight  handfuls  of  the  leaves  of  angelica,  washed  and 
cut,  and  when  dry  put  them  into  an  earthen  pot,  with  tour 
quarts  of  strong  w ine  lees  to  infuse  twenty-four  hours,  stirring 
it  twice  in  that  time.  Then  putit  into  a warm  still  or  an  alembic, 
and  draw  it  off.  Cover  the  bottles  with  paper,  prick  holes 
in  it,  let  it  stand  two  or  three  days,  and  then  mix  all  together, 
svveeten  it,  and  when  bottled  stop  it  close  for  use. 
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Peppermint  Water. 

Gather  peppermint  when  full  grown,  and  before  it  runs  to  seed. 
Cut  it  in  short  lengths,  (ill  the  still  with  it,  cover  it  with  water, 
and  make  a good  lire  under;  when  boiling,  and  the  still  begins 
to  drop,  if  the  (ire  be  too  hot,  draw  a little  from  under  to  keep 
it  from  boiling  over.  The  slower  the  still  drops,  the  clearer 
and  stronger  will  be  the  water.  The  next  day  bottle  it,  iu 
a few  days,  cork  it  well,  and  keep  itior  use. 

Milk  Water. 

Take  the  herbs  agrimony,  endive,  fumitory,  balm,  elder 
flowers,  white  nettles,  water  cresses,  bank  cresses,  and  sage, 
of  each  three  handfuls  ; eye-bright,  brooklime,  and  celandine, 
of  earn,  two  handfuls  ; the  roses  of  yellow  dock,  red  madder, 
fennel,  horseradish,  and  liquorice,  of  each  three  ounces  : stoned 
raisins  one  pound  ; nutmeg  Sliced,  winter  bark,  turmeric,  and 
galangal,  of  each  two  drams;  carraway  and  fennel  seeds,  of 
each  three  ounces,  and  one  gallon  of  milk,  and  distil  the  whole 
one  day  over  a gentle  lire. 

Rose  Water. 

Gather  red  roses  when  dry  and  full  blown  ; pick  off  the  leaves, 
toevery  pcckput.  aquart  of  rvater,  andput  them  into  a cold  still, 
and  the  slower  you  distil  it  the  better,  bottle  it,  and  in  two  or 
three  days  cork  it  for  use. 

Cordial  Poppy  Water. 

Put  a peck  of  poppies,  and  two  gallons  of  very  good  brandy 
in  a wide  mouthed  glass,  let  them  stand  forty-eight  hours,  and 
then  strain  them.  Stone  a pound  of  raisins  of  the  sun,  and 
take  art  ounce  of  coriander  seed,  an  ounce  of  sweet  fennel  seeds, 
and  an  ounce  of  liquorice  sliced,  and  bruise  all  together,  put 
them  into  the  brandy,  with  a pound  of  good  powdered  sugar,  and 
let  them  stand  four  or  eight  weeks,  shaking  them  every  day ; 
then  strain  it  oil’,  and  bottle  it  close  for  use. 

Pennyroyal  Water. 

Gather  pennyroyal  when  full  grown,  and  before  it  is  in  blos- 
som fill  a cold  still  with  it,  and  lill  it  half  full  of  water.  Make 
a moderate  lire  under,  distil  it  oil'  cold,  put  it  into  bottles,  and, 
after  two  or  three  days,  cork  it  for  use. 
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Treacle  Water. 


Distil  in  an  alembic  four  pounds  of  the  juice  of  green  walnut* ; 
rue,  cardus,  marigolds,  and  balm,  of  each  three  pounds  ; root* 
of  butter-bur,  half  a pound*;  roots  of  burdock,  one  pound  ; 
angelica  and  masterwort,  of  each  half  a pound  ; leaves  of  scor- 
dium,  six  handfuls  ; Venice  treacle,  and  mithridate,  of  each 
half  a pound  ; old  Canary  wine,  two  pounds ; white  wine 
finegar,  six  pounds,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  juice  of  le- 
mons. 

Lavender  Water. 

Put  a quart  of  water  to  every  pound  of  lavender  picked  from 
the  stalks.  Put  them  into  a cold  still,  and  distil  it  very  slowly, 
and  put  it  into  a pot  till  all  is  distilled.  Then  clean  the  still  well 
out,  put  the  lavender  water  it,  and  disil  it  off  as  slowly  os  be- 
fore. Put  it  into  bottles,  and  cork  it  well  for  use. 


Aqua  Mirabilis. 


Take  cubebs,  cardamums,  galingal,  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs, 
and  cinnamon,  of  each  two  drams,  a pint  of  the  juice  of  ce- 
landine, half  a pint  of  the  juice  of  spearmint,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  the  juice  of  balm  ; dowers  of  melilot,  cowslip,  rose- 
mary, borage,  bugloss,  and  marigold,  of  each  three  drams ; 
seeds  of  fennel,  aoriander,  andcarraway,  of  each  two  drams; 
two  quarts  of  the  best  sack,  and  a quart  of  white  wine  ; brandy, 
the  strongest  angelica  water,  and  rose  water,  of  each  a pint. 
Bruise  the  spices  and  seeds,  and  steep  them,  with  the  herbs 
and  dowers,  in  the  juices,  waters,  sack,  white  wine,  and  brandy  ; 
the  next  morning,  distil  it  in  a common  still  pasted  up  ; from 
this  quantity  you  may  draw  off  a gallon  at  least.  Sweeten  it  to 
the  taste  with  sugar  candy,  then  bottle  it  up,  and  keep  it  cool 
for  use. 


Black  Cherry  Water. 

Take  six  pounds  of  black  cherries  bruised  ; tops  of  rosemary, 
sweet  marjoram,  spearmint,  angelica,  balm,  and  marigold 
lowers,  of  each  a handful ; dried  violets,  an  ounce;  aniseeds, 
and  sweet  fennel  seeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce  bruised.  Cut  the 
herbs  small,  mix  all  together,  and  distil  them  in  a cold  still. 
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Surfeit  Water. 

Take  scurvy  grass,  brook  lime,  water  cresses,  Romanworm- 
wood,  rue,  mint,  balm,  sage,  andclives,  of  each  one  handful ; 
green  merery  two  handfuls ; poppies,  if  fresh,  halfa peck]  but 
if  dry,  only  half  that  quantity  ; cochineal  and  saffron,  six  pen- 
nyworth of  each ; aniseeds,  carraway  seeds,  coriander  seeds, 
and  cardamum  seeds,  of  each  an  ounce;  two  ounces  of  scraped 
liquorice,  a pound  of  split  figs,  the  same  quantity  of  raisins  of 
the  sun  toned,  an  ounce  of  juniper  berries  bruised,  an  ounce 
of  beaten  nutmeg,  an  ounce  of  mace  bruised,  and  the  same  of 
sweet  fennel  seeds  also  bruised  ; a few  flowers  of  rosemary,  ma- 
rigold, and  sage.  Put  all  these  into  a stone  jar,  adding  three 
gallons  of  French  brandy;  stop  and  cover  it  close,  and  let  it 
stand  near  the  fire  for  three  weeks  ; stir  it  three  times  a week, 
then  strain  it  olf,  and  bottle  theliquor;  pour  on  the  ingredients 
another  bottle  of  French  brandy,  and  let  it  stand  a week,  stirring 
once  a day,  then  distil  in  a cold  still,  and  it  will  be  a fine  whit© 
•urfeit  water. 


Hysteric  Water. 

Take  betony  roots,  lovage,  and  seeds  of  wild  parsnips,  of  each 
two  ounces ; four  ounces  of  roots  of  single  peony,  three  ounces  of 
oak  misletoe,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ofmjrrh,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
castor.  Beat  all  together,  add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  dry 
mille  pedes,  and  pour  on  threequarts  of  mugwort  water,  and  two 
quarts  of  brandy.  Let  them  stand  in  a close  vessel  eight  days, 
and  then  distil  them  in  a cold  still  pasted  up.  Draw  off  nine 
pints  of  water,  sweeten  it  to  the  taste,  mix  all  together,  and 
bottle  it  for  use. 

Orange  or  Lemon  Water. 

Put  three  gallons  of  brandy  and  two  quarts  of  sack  to  the 
outer  rinds  of  an  hundred  oranges  or  lemons,  steep  them  in 
it-one  night,  and  the  next  day  distil  them  in  a cold  still.  A 
gallon  with  the  proportion  of  peels,  will  be  enough  for  one  still 
and  from  that  more  than  three  quarts  may  be  drawn,  and  draw 
it  off  till  it  begins  to  taste  sour.  Sweeten  it  with  double 
refined  sugar,  and  mix  the  first,  second,  and  third  runnings 
together.  If  it  be  lemon  water,  it  should  be  perfumed  with  t\vo 
grains  ol  ambergris,  and  one  of  musk  ground  fine,  tied  in  a ra»-, 
and  hung  five  or  six  (lays  in  each  bottle;  or  pul  in  three  or  four 
drops  of  the  tincture  of  ambergris.  Cork  it  well  for  usu. 
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Imperial  Water. 

Put  into  a large  jar,  two  ounces  of  (he  cream  of  tartar,  with 
the  juice  and  peels  of  two  lemons,  and  pour  on  seven  quarts  of 
boiling  water,  when  cold,  clear  it  through  a gauze  sieve,  sweet- 
en it,  bottle  it  up,  and  the  next  day  it  may  be  used. 

Spirits  of  Wine. 

Put  the  bottoms  of  strong’beer,  and  any  kind  of  wines,  into 
a cold  still  about  three  parts  full ; keep  a slow  fire  under  it,  or 
its  strength  will  raise  to  the  top  of  the  still : the  slower 
it  is  distilled  the  stronger  the  spirit  will  be.  Put  it  into 
an  earthen  pot  till  you  have  done  distilling,  then  clean  the  still 
well  out  and  put  the  spirit  into  it,  distilling  it  as  slowly  as  before, 
ill'  strong  enough  to  burn  in  a lamp  when  bottle  it  and  cork  it 
well  for  use. 


Fever  Water. 

Take  six  ounces  of  Virginian  snake  root,  four  ounces  of  car- 
duus  seeds  and  marigold  flowers,  and  twenty  green  waluuts; 
carduus  water,  and  poppy  water,  two  quarts  of  each,  and  two 
ounces  of  hartshorn.  Slice  the  walnuts,  and  steep  all  in  the 
waters  a fortnight,  then  add  an  ounce  of  London  treacle,  and 
distil  the  whole  in  an  alembic  pasted  up  ; when  done,  bottle  it 

for  use. 
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General  Directions. 


USE  great  care  and  precaution  in  the  making  of  wines.  If  the 
wine  stands  too  long  before  it  be  cold,  and  the  barm  be  not  put 
on  it  in  time,  it  will  fret  in  the  cask,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult 
if  at  all  possible,  to  bring  it  to  any  degree  of  fineness.  And  it  the 
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wine  works  too  long  in  the  tub,  it  will  take  off  all  the  sweetness 
and  flavour;  the  vessels  must  be  dry,  and  rinsed  with  brandy ; and 
as  soon  as  the  wine  has  done  fermenting,  close  them  properly  up. 

Blackberry  Wine. 

tut  ber  ries  that  are  full  ripe  into  a large  vessel  of  wood  or 
stone,  with  a cock  in  it,  pour  on  them  as  much  boiling  water  as 
will  cbver  them,  and  as  soon  as  the  heat  will  permit,  bruise  them 
well  with  the  hand  till  all  the  berries  are  broken.  Let  them, 
stand  covered  till  the.  berries  begin  to  rise  towards  the  top,  which 
they  usually  do  in  three  or  four  days ; then  draw  off-  the  clear 
part  into  another  vessel,  add  to  every  ten  quarts  tof  the  liquor 
one  pound  of  sugar,  stir  it  well  in,  and  let  it  stand  to  work  a week 
or  ten  days  in  another  vessel  like  the  first.  Then  draw  it  off  at 
the  cock  through  a jelly  bag  into  a large  vessel.  Lay  four  ounces 
of  isinglass  to  steep  twelve  hours  in  a pint  of  white  wine.  The 
next  morning,  boil  it  on  a slow  fire  till  dissolved ; then  take  a 
gallon  of  the  blackberry  juice,  put  in  the  dissolved  isinglass, 
boil  them  together,  pour  all  into  the]  vessel,  and  let  it  stand 
a few  days  to  purge  and  settle ; then  draw  it  oftj  and  keep  it  in  a 
cool  place. 


Gooseberry  Wine. 

Gather  the  berries  in  dry  weather,  when  only  half  ripe,  pick  and 
bruise  a peck  6f  them  in  a tub.  Take  a horse-hair  cloth,  and  press 
them  as  much  as  possible  without  breaking  the  seeds,  and  to  every 
gallon  of  gooseberries  put  three  pounds  of  fine  dry  powdered  sugar. 
Stir  all  together  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  put  it  into  a vessel 
or  cask,  quite  full.  If  ten  or  twelve  gallons,  let  it  stand  a fortnight; 
if  twenty  gallons,  three  weeks.  Set  it  in  a cool  place,  then  draw 
it  off  from  the  lees,  and  pour  in  the  clear  liquor  again.  If  a ten 
gallon  cask,  let  it  stand  three  months  ; if  a twenty  gallon  cask,  four 
and  then  bottle  it. 


Pearl  Gooseberry  Wine. 

Bruise  the  best  pearl  gooseberries,  and  let  them  stand  all  night. 
The  next  morning  press  or  squeeze  them,  and  let  the  liquor  stand 
to  settle  seven  or  eight  hours  ; then  pour  off  the  clear  from  the 
settling,  and  measure  it  as  put  into  the  vessel,  adding  to  every 
three  pints  of  liquor  a pound  of  double  refined  sugar.  Break  the 
sugar  in  small  lumps,  and  put  it  into  the  vessel,  with  a piece  of 
isinglass.  Stir  it  up,  at  three  months  end  bottle  it,  putting  a 
lump  of  double  refined  sugar  into  every  bottle. 
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Damson  JVine. 

Gather  them  on  a dry  day,  and  bruise  them.  Put  them  into  astci* 
with  acock  in  it,  and  to  every  eight  pounds  of  fruit  add  a gallon  of 
boiling  water.  In  two  days,  draw  it  off,  and  put  it  into  a vessel,  and 
to  every  gallon  of  liquor  add  two  pounds  and  a half  of  fine  sugar. 
Fill  up  the  vessel,  and  stop  it  close, and  the  longer  it  stands  the  bet- 
ter. You  may  keep  it  twelve  months  in  the  vessel,  and  then  bottle 
it,  putting  a lump  of  sugar  into  every  bottle.  The  small  damson' u 
the  best  lot  this  use. 

Oranrrc  JVine. 

o 

Boil  twelve  pounds  of  the  best  powdered  sugar,  with  the  whites 
of  eight  or  ten  eggs  well  beaten,  in  six  gallons  of  spring  water, 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  When  cold  add  six  spoonfuls  of 
yest,  and  the  juice  of  twelve  lemons,  which  being,  pared  must 
stand  with  two  pounds  of  white  sugar  in  a tankard,  and  in  the 
morning  skim  off  the  top,  and  then  put  it  into  the  water ; add 
thejuice  and  rinds  of  fifty  oranges,  but  not  the  white  parts  of 
the  rinds  ; let  it  work  all  together  two  days  and  two  nights : then 
put  in  two  quarts  of  Rhenish  or  white  wine,  and  pour  it  into  th« 
vessel. 


Orange  JVine  with  Raisins. 

O 

Pick  clean  thirty  pounds  of  new  Malaga  raisins,  and  chop  them 
small ; take  tw  enty  large  Seville  oranges,  pare  ten  of  them  as 
thin  as  for  preserving;  boil  eight  gallons  of  soft  water  till  a third 
be  consumed  ; let  it  cool  a little:  then  put  five  gallons  of  it  hot 
upon  the  raisins  and  orange  peel,  stir  it  well  together,  and  cover  it 
up;  w'hen  itiscold,  let  it  stand  five  days,  stirring  itonceor  twice 
a day;  then  pass  it  through  a hair  sieve,  and  with  a spoon  press 
it  dry  ; put  it  in  a runlet  with  the  rind  of  the  other  ten  oranges, cut 
as  thin  as  the  first;  then  make  a sirup  of  the  juice  of  twenty 
oranges  with  a pound  of  white  sugar.  It  must  be  made  the  day 
before  tunned  up:  stir  it  well  together,  stop  it  close,  and  let  it 
stand  two  months  to  clear;  then  bottle  it.  It  is  the  better  for 
keeping,  and  w ill  be  good  for  three  years. 

Elder-Flower  JJrinc}.  or  Froiitigniac. 

Boil  six  gallons  of  spring  water,  twelve  pounds  of  white  sugar, 
and  six  pounds  of  best  raisins  chopped  , for  an  hour;  then  rub  oft 
the  flowers  of  elder,  when  falling,  to  the  quantity  of  half  a peck, 
and  when  the  liquor  is  cold,  pul'  them  in  ; the  next  day,  add  the 
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juice  of  th ice  lemons ; four  spoonfuls  of  good  ale  jest,  and  cover 
it  up.  In  two  days  strain  it  off,  and  pUt  it  in  a vessel  fit  for  it,  adding 
to  every  gallon  of  wine  a quart  of  llhenish  ; put  the  bung  lightly 
on  fora  fortnight  ; then  stop  it  down  close.  Let  it  stand  six  months; 
and,  (if  fine,)  then  bottle  it  off. 

Currant  Wine. 

Gather  the  currants  on  a fine  dry  day,  when  fully  ripe;  strip 
them,  put  them  into  a large  pan,  bruise  them  with  a wooden 
pestle,  and  let  them  stand  twenty-four  hours  to  ferment : then 
rub  it  through  a hair  sieve,  but  do  not  let  the  hand  touch  the  li- 
quor. To  every  gallon  of  this  liquor  stir  in  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  white  sugar,  and  putit  into  a vessel.  To  every  six  gallons* 
add  a quart  of  brandy,  and  let  it  stand  six  weeks.  If  fine,  bottle 
it;  if  not,  draw  it  off  clear  into  another  vessel  or  large  bottles ; 
and,  in  a fortnight,  bottle  it  up  for  use. 

Cherru  Wine. 

f 

Pull  the  cherries  when  fully  ripe  off  the  stalks,  and  press  them 
through  a hair  sieve.  To  every  gallon  of  liquor  put  two  pounds 
of  lump  sugar  beaten  fine ; stir  it  together,  and  put  it  into  a vessel, 
which  must  be  full.  When  it  has  done  working,  stop  it  close  for 
three  months,  and  then  bottle  it. 

Birch  Wine. 

The  method  of  procuring  the  juice  is,  by  boring  holes  in  the 
body  of  the  tree  in  March  and  putting  in  fossets,  which  are  com- 
monly made  of  the  branches  of  elder,  the  pith  being  taken  out.  You 
may,  without  hurting  the  tree,  if  large,  tap  it  in  several  places  ; 
and  if  there  are  four  or  five  trees,  sever  iff  gallons  may  be  had  every- 
day; if  enough  does  not  run  in  one  day,  the  bottles  in  which  it 
drops  must  be  corked  close,  and  waxed,  but  it  must  be  used  as 
soon  as  possible.  Boil  the  sap  as  long  as  any  scum  rises,  skim- 
ming it  all  the  lime,  fo  every  gallon  of  liquor  put  four  pounds 
of  good  sugar,  and  the  thin  peel  of  a lemon  ; Boil  it  afterwards 
half  an  hour,  skimming  it  very  well:  your  it  into  a clean  tub; 
and,  when  almost  cold,  set  it  to  work  with  yest,  spread  upon 
a toast:  let  it  stand  five  or  six  days,  stirring  it  often;  then  take 
such  a cask  as  will  hold  the  liquor;  fire  a large  match  dipped  in 
brimstone,  and  throw  it  into  the  cask  ; stop  itclose  till  the  match 
is  extinguished.  Turn  the  wine  ; lay' the.  bung  on  light,  till  it  has 
done  working.  Stop  it  close,  keep  it  three  months,  and  then  bot- 
tle i.t  for  use. 
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Quince  Wine. 

Gather  twenty  large  quinces  when  dry  and  full  ripe;  wipe 
them  clean  with  a coarse  cloth,  grate  them  with  a large  grater  or 
rasp  ns  near  the  core  as  possible.  Boil  a gallon  of  spiing  water, 
throw  in  the  quinces;  let  i t boil  softly  a quarter  of  an  hour; 
then  strain  the  quinces  well  by  wringing  them  in  a coarse  cloth 
into  an  earthen  pan  on  two  pounds  of  double  refined  sugar.  Pare 
in  the  peel  of  two  large  lemons,  squeeze  thejuice  through  asieve, 
and  stir  it  about  till  very  cool ; then  toast  a small  piece  of  bread 
very  thin  and  brown,  and  rub  a little  yest  on  it;  keep  it  close 
covered  twenty-four  hours : then  take  out  the  toast  and  lemon, 
put  the  liquor  in  a keg,  keep’it  three  months,  and 'then  bottle 

it.  Ifa  twenty  gallon  cask,  let  it  stand  six  months  before  bottled. 

/ 

Cowslip  or  Clary  Wine. 

Take  six  gallons  of  water,  twelve  pounds  of  sugar,  thejuice  of 
six  lemons,  and  the  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  very  well ; put  all 
together  in  a kettle,  boil  it  half  an  hour,  and  skim  it  well.  Put 
a peck  of  cowslips  (if  dry  ones,  half  a peck)  into  a tub,  with  the 
thin  peels  of  six  lemons  ; then  pour  on  the  boiling  liquor,  and  stir 
them  about ; when  almost  cold,  put  in  a thin  toast  baked  dry  and 
rubbed  with  yest.  Let  it  stand  two  or  three  days  to  work.  If  you 
put  in,  before  you  turnip— six  ounces  of  sirup  of  citron  or  lemons, 
with  a quart  of  Rhenish  wine,  it  will  be  a great  improvement. 
The  third  day  squeeze  the  cowslips  through  a coarse  cloth  ; then 
strain  it  through  a flannel  bag,  and  tun  it  up.  Lay  the  bung 
loose  for  two  or  three  days  to  see  if  it  works ; and,  if  it  does  not, 
hung  it  down  tight.  Let  it  stand  three  months,  and  bottle  it  for 
use. 

Turnip  Wine. 

Pare,  slice,  and  put  some  turnips  in  a cider  press,  and  squeeze 
out  all  the  juice  very  well,  to  every  gallon  of  which  add  three 
pounds  of  lump  sugar.  Have  a vessel  ready  just  big  enough  to 
hold  the  liquor  : put  the  sugar  into  a vessel  ; and  also  thejuice, 
and  to  every- gallon  add  half  a pint  of  brandy.  Lay  something 
over  the  bung  for  a week,  t<>  see  if  it  works  ; if  is  does,  do  not  bung 
it  till  it  has  done  working;  then  stop  it  close  for  three  months, 
then  draw  it  off  into  another  vessel,  and  when  fine,  bottle  it  for 
use. 

j Raspberry  Wine. 

Bruise  fine  raspberries  with  the  back  of  spoon,  and  strain 
them  through  a flannel  bag  into  a stone  jar.  'lo  each  quart  of 
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juice  put  a pound  of  double  refined  sugar:  stir  it  well  together, 
and  cover  it  close.  Let  it  stand  three  days,  then  pour  it  off  clear. 
To  a quart  of  juice  add  two  quarts  of  white  wine,  and  bottle  it 
off.  It  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  a week. 

Raspberry  brandy  made  thus  is  far  better  than  by  steeping  the 
fruit.  • 


Lemon  Wine . 

Pare  six  large  lemons  and  cut  them.  Steep  the  rinds  in  the 
juice,  put  to  it  a quart  of  brandy,  and  let  it  stand  three  days  in 
an  earthen  pot  close  stopped  ; then  squeeze  six  more,  and  mix  it 
with  two  quarts  of  spring  water,  and  as  much  sugar  as  will  sweeten 
the  whole.  Boil  the  water,  lemons,  and  sugar  together,  and  let  it 
stand  till  cool;  then  add  a quart  of  white  wine,  and  the  other 
lemons  and  brandy,  mix  them  together,  and  run  it  through  a 
flannel  bag  into  some  vessel.  Let  it  stand  three  months,  and 
then  bottle  it  off.  Cork  the  bottles  well,  keep  it  cool,  and  it 
will  be  fit  to  drink  in  a month  or  six  weeks.  v 

1 

Raisin  Wine. 

Steep  two  hundred  weight  of  raisins,  stalks  and  all,  in  a larg® 
hogshead,  filled  with  water.  In  a fortnight  after,  stirring  them 
everyday,  pour  oft' the  liquor,  and  press  the  raisins.  Put  both 
liquors  together  in  a clean  vessel  that  will  just  hold  it,  fofitmust 
be  full,  and  let  stand  till  it  has  done  making  the  least  noise;  then 
stop  it  close,  and  let  it  stand  six  months.  Peg  it,  and  if  quite 
clear,  rack  it  off  into  another  vessel.  Stop  it  again  close,  and  let 
it  stand  three  months  longer.  Then  bottle  it,  and  when  to  be  used 
decant  it  off. 

Grape  Wine. 

To  a gallon  of  bruised  grapes  put  a gallon  of  water,  and  let  them 
stand  a week  without  stirring,  then  draw  it  oft'  fine,  and  put  to  a 
gallon  of  the  wine  three  pounds  of  sugar,  then  put  it  into  a vessel, 
but  do  not  stop  it  till  it  has  done  hissing. 

Apricot  Wine. 

Boil  together  three  pounds  of  sugar,  and  three  quarts  of  wa- 
ter, and  skim  it  well.  Then  put  in  six  pounds  of  apricot® 
pared  and  stoned,  and  let  them  boil  till  tender.  Then  take 
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them  up,  and  when  the  liquor  is  cold,  bottle  it.  After  the 
apricots  are  out,  the  liquor  may  be  boiled  up  with  a sprig  of 
llowered  clary  in  it.  The  apricots  will  make  marmalade,  and 
be  very  good  for  present  use. 

• Plum  Wine. 

Pick,  rnl),  and  shred  twenty  pounds  of  Malaga  raisins  into  a 
tub.  Then  boil  four  gallons  of  water  an  hour,  and  let  it  stand 
till'  no  more  than  milk-warm.  Then  put  in  the  raisins,  let  it 
stand  nine  or  ten  days,  stirring  it  once  or  twice  each  dav. 
Strain  out  the  liquor,  mix  it  with  two  quarts  of  damson  juice, 
and  put  it  into  a.  vessel.  When  it  has  done  working,  stop  it 
close,  let  it  stand  four  or  live  months,  and  then  bottle  it  for 
use. 


Mulberry  Wine. 

0 

Gather  the  mulberries  on  a dry  day,  when  just  changed  from 
their  redness  to  a shining  black.  Spread  them  thinly  on  a fine 
cloth  on  a door  or  table  for  twenty-four  hours,  Roil  up" a 
gallon  of  water  to  each  gallon  of  their  juice;  then  skim  the 
water  well,  and  add  a.  little  cinnamon  lightly  bruised,  l’nt  to 
each  gallon  six  ounces  of  white  sugar  candy  finely  beaten  : 
then  skim  and  strain  the  water,  when  it  lias  been  taken  oft' and 
has  settled  ; and  put  to  it  the  juice  of  some  more  mulberries. 
To  every  gallon  of  the  liquor  add  a pint  of  white  or  Rhenish 
wine,  and  let  it  stand  in  a cask  to  purge  or  settle  for  hve  or 
six  days,  then  draw  a if  the  wine,  and  keep  it  cool. 

Walnut  Wine. 

■ Put  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar  and  a pound  of  honey  to 
every  gallon  of  water,  and  boil  them  half  an  hour,  and  take 
off  the  scum.  Put  into  the  tub  a handful  of  walnut  leaves  to 
every  gallon,  and  pour  the  liquor  upon  them.  Let  it  stand  all 
night,  then  take  out  the  leaves,  and  put  in  half  a pint  of  yest. 
Let  it  work  fourteen  days,  beat  it  four  or  live  times  a day, 
which  w ill  take  off  the  sweetness,  and  then  stop  up  the  cask. 
Let  it  stand  six  months  before  used. 

Elder  Wine . 

Gather  elder  berries  when  ripe,  put  them  into  a stone  jar, 
or  set  them  in  the  oven,  or  in  a kettle  of  boiling  water  till  the 
jar  is  hot  enough.-  Then  take  them  out,  and  strain  them 
through  a hair  cloth,  wringing  the  berries,  and  put  the  juice 
into  a clean  kettle.  To  every  quart  of  juice  put  a pound  of 
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Lisbon  sugar,  then  let  it  boil,  ancl  skim  at  well.  M hen  clear 
and  tine,  pour  it  into  a jar,  and  when  cold,  cover  it  dose,  and 
keep  it  till  you  make  raisin  wine.  Then,  when  you  tun  your 
raisin  wine,  to  every  gallon  put  half  a pint  of  elder  sirup. 

Rose  Hi  lie. 

Put  into  a well-glazed  earthen  vessel  three  gallons  of  rose- 
water drawn  with  a cold  still.  Add  a sufficient  qnantity  of 
rose  leaves,  cover  it  close,  and  set  it  for  an  hour  in  a kettle  or 
copper  of  hot  water,  to  take  out  the  strength  and  tincture  of 
the  roses  ; when  cold,  press  the  rose-leaves  hard  into  the  li- 
quor, and  steep  fresh  ones  in  it,  repeating  it  till  the  liquor  has 
got  the  full  strength  of  the  roses.  To  . every  gallon  of  liquor 
add  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  stir  it  well,  that.it  may  dis- 
perse in  every  part.  Then  put  it  into  a cask,  or  other -conve- 
nient vesel,  to  ferment,  with  a piece  of  bread  toasted  hard  and 
covered  with  yest.  Let  it  stand  about  thirty  days,  when  it 
will  be  ripe  ; but  may  be  greatly  improved  by  adding  to  it  wine 
and  spices.  By  this  method,  wine  of  carnations,  clove  .gilii- 
flowets,  violets,  primroses,  or  any  other  ilower,  having  a curi- 
ous scent,  may  be  made. 

Barley  Wine. 

Boil  half  a pound  of  French  barley  in  three  waters.  Sav« 
about  three  pints  of  the  last  water,  and  mix  it  with  a quart  of 
white  wine,  half  a pint  of  borage  water,  as  much  clary  water, 
a little  red  rose  water,  the  juice  of  live  or  six  lemons,  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  and  the  thin  yellow  rind  of 
a lemon.  Run  it  through  a strainer,  and  bottle  it  up,  to  he 
drank  in  hot  weather,  or  in  fevers. 

Fig  IVnie. 

Steep  large  blue  figs,  when  pretty  ripe,  in  white  wine,  having 
slit  them,  that  they  may  swell  and  gather  in  (he  substance 
of  the  vyine.  Then  slice  some  other  ligs,  and  let  them  sim- 
mer over  a fire  in  fair  water  till  reduced  to  a kind  of  pulp. 
Strain  out  the  water,  pressing  (lie  pulp  hard,  and  pour  it  as  hot 
as  possible  on  the  ligs  that  are  in  the  wine.  Let  the  quantities 
be  nearly  equal,  but  the  water  somewhat  more  'than  the  wimt 
and  figs,  and  after  standing  twenty-four  hours,  mash  them  well 
together,  and  draw  off  what  will  run  without  squeezing.  Then 
press  the  rest,  and  if  not.  sweet  enough,  add  a sufficient  quantity 
ut  sugar.  Let  it  ferment,  and  add  a little  honey  and  sugar  can- 
dy, then  fine  it  with  whites  of  eggs  and  a little  isinglass,  and 
straw  it  off  for  use. 
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Ginger  Wine. 

Boil  seven  pounds  of  Lisbon  sugar  in  four  gallons  of  spring 
water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  keep  skimming  it  well,  and 
when  the  liquor  is  cold,  squeeze  in  two  lemons,  then  boil  the 
peels,  with  two  ounces  of  ginger,  in  three  pints  of  water  for  ail 
hour,  and  when  cold,  put  all  together  into  a barrel,  with  two 
spoonfuls  of  yest,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  beaten  very 
thin,  and  two  pounds  of  jar  raisins.  Then  close  it  up,  let  it 
stand  seven  weeks,  and  bottle  it. 


Sycamore  Wine. 

Boil  two  gallons  of  the  sap  half  an  hour,  add  to  it  four 
pounds  of  line  powdered  sugar.  Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs 
to  a froth,  and  mix  them  with  the  liquor ; but  take  care  they 
are  not  too  hot,  as  they  will  poach  the  eggs.  Skim  it  well,  and 
boil  it  half  an  hour.  Then  strain  it  through  a hair  sieve,  and 
the  next  day  pour  it  clean  from  the  sediment,  put  half  a pint  of 
yest  to  every  twelve  gallons,  and  cover  it  close  up  with  blan- 
kets. Then  put  it  into  the  barrel,  leave  the  bung-hole  open 
till  it  has  done  working,  and  then  close  it  up  well,  and  after  it 
has  stood  three  months,  bottle  it.  The  fifth  part  of  the  sugar 
must  be  loaf ; and  raisins  will  be  a great  improvement. 

Sack  Mead. 

To  every  gallon  of  water  put  four  pounds  of  honey,  boil  it 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  skim  it,  and  to  each  gallon  add  half 
an  ounce  of  hops,  then  boil  it  half  an  hour,  and  let  it  stand  till 
the  next  day.  Then  put  it  into  a cask,  and  to  thirteen  gallons 
of  the  liquor  add  a quart  of  brandy  or  sack.  Let  it  be  lightly 
closed  till  fermented,  and  then  stop  it  up  very  close.  If  a largG 
cask,  it  must  not  be  bottled  till  it  has  stood  a year  at  least. 

Coze  slip  Mead. 

To  fifteen  gallons  of  water  put  thirty  pounds  of  honey,  and 
boil  it  till  one  gallon  is  wasted.  Skim  it,  take  it  olf  the  fire, 
and  have  ready  sixteen  lemons  cut  in  halves,  and  to  a gallon  of 
the  liquor  put  the  lemons.  Pour  Hie  rest  of  the  liquor  into  a 
tub,  with  seven  pecks  of  cowslips,  and  let  them  stand  all  night. 
Then  put  in  the  liquor  with  the  lemons,  eight  spoonfuls  of  new 
yest,  and  a handful  of  sweetbriar.  Stir  all  well  together,  and 
let  it  work  three  or  four  days.  Then  strain  it,  put  it  into  the 
cask,  and  after  it  has  stood  six  months,  bottle  it. 
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Mead  Wine. 

To  sixty  gallons  of  pure  water  (the  softer  the  better)  put 
eight  gal  loos  of  clarified  honey,  and  when  well  mixed  with  the 
water,  boil  it  till  it  is  half  evaporated.  Never  take  off  the 
scum,  but  mix  it  well  with  the  liquor  as  it  rises.  When  this  is 
done,  draw  it  off  into  under  backs,  by  a cock  at  the  bottom  of 
the  copper,  in  which  let  it  remain  till  it  is  only  as  warm  as  new 
milk.  At  this  time  tun  it  up,  and  suffer  it  to  ferment  in  the 
vessel,  where  it  will  form  a thick  head.  As  soon  as  it  is  done 
working,  stop  it  down  very  close,  to  keep  the  air  from  it  as 
much  as  possible.  Keep  it  in  a cellar  or  vault,  very  deep  and 
cool,  and  the  door  shut  so  close  as  to  keep  out  all  the  outward 
air  ; that  the  liquor  may  be  always  in  the  same  temperature, 
not  being  affected  by  the  change  of  weather. 

Another  Way. 

Allow  eight  pounds  of  purified  honey  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
gallons  of  soft  water,  manage  it  in  all  respects  like  the  first  men- 
tioned ; the  first  is  very  pleasant,  good,  light  drinking,  and  is  by 
many  preferred  to  the  last,  which  is  much  richer,  and  has  a fuller 
flavour,  but  is  more  inebriating  ; the  first  is  the  wholesomest 
liquor  for  common  drink,  the  other  being  rather,  when  properly 
preserved,,  a fine  cordial.  It  is  best  to  have  the  liquor  pure  and 
genuine,  but  many  like  it  when  it  has  an  aromatic  flavour ; for  this 
purpose  mix  elder,  rosemary,  and  marjoram  flowers  with  it ; and 
use  also  cinnamon,  cloves,  ginger,  and  cardamums,  in  various 
proportions,  according  to  the  taste.  Never  bottle  mead  before 
half  a year  old  ; and  have  it  well  corked,  and  keep  it  in  the 
same  vault  wherein  it  stood  whilst  cashed  up. 


Balm  Wine. 

Boil  gently  forty  pounds  of  sugar  and  nine  gallons  of  water  for 
two  hours,  skim  it  well,  and  put  it  into  a tub  to  cool.  Bruise 
two  pounds  and  half  of  the  tops  of  balm,  and  put  them  into  a- 
barrel  with  a little  new  yest;  and  when  the  liquor  is  cold,  pour 
it  on  the  balm.  Stir  it  well  together,  let  it  stand  twenty-four 
hours,  stirring  it  often,  and  then  close  them  up,  and  let  it  stand 
six  weeks.  Rack  it  off,  put  a lump  of  sugar  into  every  bottle, 
and  cork  it  well,  and  it  will  be  better  the  second  year  than  the 
first. 
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Made  wines. 


Mountain  Wine. 

Pick  out  the  large  stacks  of  Malaga  raisins,  chop  them  very 
small,  put  five  pounds  to  every  gallon  of  cold  spring  water.  L*t 
them  steep  a fortnight  or  more  ; squeeze  out  the  liquor,  and  put 
it  into  a small  vessel  that  will  just  hold  it ; but  first  fume  it  with 
brimstone.  Do  not  stop  it  up  till  the  hissing  is  over. 

Cyprus  Wine. 

To  nine  gallons  of  water  put  nine  quarts  of  the  juice  of  whit* 
elder  berries,  which  have  been  pressed  gently  from  the  berriet 
with  the  hand,  and  passed  through  a sieve  without  bruising  the 
kernels  of  the  berries.  Add  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  three  pounds 
of  Lisbon  sugar,  and  to  the  whole  quantity  put  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  ginger  sliced,  and  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  cloves  ; boil  all 
near  an  hour,  taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  pour  the  whole 
to  cool  in  an  open  tub,  work  it  with  ale  yest  spread  upon  a 
toast  of  white  bread  for  three  days  ; then  turn  it  into  a vessel  that 
will  just  hold  it,  adding  about  a pound  and  a half  of  raisins  of  the 
sun  split,  ro  lie  in  the  liquor  till  drawn  off,  which  should  not  be 
till  the  wine  is  fine. 

English  Champagne. 

To  three  gallons  of  water  put  nine  pounds  of  Lisbon  sugar,  and 
boil  the  water  and  sugar  half  an  hour,  skimming  it  well.  Then 
take  a gallon  of  currants  picked,  but  not  bruised,  and  pour  the 
the  liquor  boiling  hot  over  them.  When  nearly  cold,  put  into  it 
some  barm,  keep  working  it  for  two  days,  then  strain  it  through  a 
flannel  or  sieve,  and  put  it  into  a barrel  that  will  just  hold  it,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  well  bruised.  When  it  has  done  work- 
ing, stop  it  close  for  a month,  then  bottle  it,  and  in  every  bottle 
put  a small  lump  of  double  refined  sugar.  It  is  excellent  wine, 
and  has  a beautiful  colour.  * 


Saragossa  Wine,  or  English  Sack. 

Put  a sprig  of  rue  into  every  quart  of  water,  and  to  every  gal- 
lon a handful  of  fennel  roots.  Boil  thesp  half  an  hour,  strain  it, 
and  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  put  three  pounds  of  honey.  Boil  it 
two  hours,  skim  it  well,  and  when  cold,  pour  it  oft',  turn  it 
into  a cask  or  vessel  that  will  just  hold  it,  and  keep  it  a year  ia 
the  vessel  before  bottled. 
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Palermo  Wine. 

To  every  quart  of  water  put  a pound  ot  Malaga  raisins,  rubbed  and 
cut  small.  Let  it  stand  ten  days,  stirring  it  once  or  twice  every 
day,  when  strain  out  the  liquor,  and  put  a little  yest  to  it.  At 
the  end  of  three  days  more  put  it  into  the  vessel,  with  a sprig  of 
dried'  wormwood,  and  let  it  be  stopped  close  : bottle,  it  in  three 
months. 


Black  Cherry  Brandi/. 

Stone  eight  pounds  of  black  cherries,  put  on  them  a gallon  of 
the  best  brandy,  and  bruise  the  stones  in  a mortar,  and  then  put 
them  in.  Cover  them  up  close,  and  let  them  stand  a month  or 
six  weeks.  Then  pour  it  clear  from  the  sediments,  and  bottle  it. 
Morello  cherries,  managed  in  this  manner,  make  a fine  rich 
eordial.  . 

Lemon  Brandy. 

Put  five  quarts  of  water  to  one  gallon  of  brandy,  take  two  do- 
zen of  lemons,  two  pounds  of  the  best  sugar,  and  three  pints  of 
milk.  Pare  the  lemons  very  thin,  and  lay  the  peel  to  steep  in  tha 
brandy  twrelve  hours  and  squeeze  the  lemons  upon  the  sugar,  then 
put  the  water  to  it,  and  mix  all  the  ingredients  together.  Boil 
the  milk,  pour  it  in  boiling  hot.  Let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  strain  it. 

Orange  Brandy. 

Put  the  chips  of  eighteen  Seville  oranges  in  three  quarts  of 
brandy,  let  them  steep  a fortnight  in  a stone  bottle  close  stopped, 
and  boil  two  quarts  of  spring  water  with  a pound  and  a half  of  the. 
finest  sugar,  near  an  hour,  very  gently.  Clarify  the  water  and 
sugar  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  then  strain  it  through  a jelly  bag, 
and  boil  it  near  half  way,  and  when  cold,  strain  the  brandy  int» 
the  sirup. 
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IMBEX. 


CHAP.  I. 

Directions  for  Marketing. 


PACE. 

PAGI, 

Pieces  in  a bullock 

i 

Heath  and  pheasant  poults 

9 

A sheep 

2 

Heath  cock  and  hen 

ib 

A calf 

ib 

Woodcock  and  snipe 

ib 

A lamb 

ib 

Partridge 

in 

AJhog  1 

ib 

Doves,  &c. 

ib 

A bacon  hog 

3 

Teal  and  widgeon  • 

ib 

To  choose  beef 

ib 

A hare 

ib 

Mutton  and  lamb 

4 

A leveret 

n 

Veal 

ib 

Rabbit 

ib 

Pork 

5 

To  choose  salmon,  trout,  &c.  ib 

Brawn 

ib 

Turbot 

ib 

Dried  hams  and  bacon 

6 

Soles 

12 

Venison 

ib 

Plaice  and  flounders 

ib 

To  know  if  a capon  be  young, 

Cod  and  codling 

ib 

&c. 

7 

Fresh  herrings  and  mackerel 

ib 

To  choose  a turkey 

ib 

Pickled  salmon 

ib 

A cock,  hen,  &c. 

ib 

Pickled  and  red  herrings 

ib 

To  know  if  chickens  are  new 

8 

Dried  ling 

*3 

To  choose  a goose,  wild- 

Pickled  sturgeon 

ib 

goose,  &c. 

ib 

Lobsters 

ib 

Wild  and  tame  ducks 

ib 

Crab-fish 

ib 

Bustard 

ib 

Prawns  and  shrimps 

*4 

Shufflers,  goodwits,  &c. 

ib 

Butter  and  eggs 

ib 

Pheasant 

9 

Cheese 

*S 

CHAP.  II. 


Soups. 

Beef  stock 

*5 

Liquor  of  colour  for  sauces, 

Veal  stock 

ib 

See. 

16 

Essence  of  meat 

16 

Benshamelle 

17 

Cullis,  or  thick  gravy 

ib 

Passing  of  flour  and  butter 

ib 

i 


INDEX. 


FACE. 


Soupalareine  17 

Cray-fish  soup  ib 

Vermicelli  soup,  white  18 

Cleared  brown  stock  ib 

Rice  soup  ib 

Another  way  ib 

Celery  soup  19 

Cressy  soup  ib 

Sante,  or  spring  soup  ib 

Onion  soup  20 

Almond  soup  ib 

Soup  and  boillie  ib 

Ox  cheek  soup  > si 

Macaroni  soup  ib 

Calf’s  head  soup  22 

Pease  soup  (common)  ib 

Green  pease  soup  ib 

Old  pease  soup  23 

Giblet  soup  ib 

Milk  soup  24 


Scotch  barley  broth 
Soup  Lorraine 
Soup  maigre 
Mu' ton  broth 
Hodge-podge, or  English  olio  ib 
Cow-heel  soup  27 

White  soup  jb 

Gravy  soup  28 

Hare  sotip  ib 

Partridge  soup  29 

Eel  soup  ib 

Oyster  soup  ib 

Beef  broth  30 

Beef  drink  ib 

Strong  beef  broth  ib 

Veal  broth  ib 

Chicken  broth  31 

Plumb  porridge  ib 

Mock  turtle  soup  32 

Portable  soup  ib  # 


r a*e. 

24 

25 
ib 

26 


» 

CHAP.  III. 


Butcher’s  Meat 

Calf’s  head 

Grass  lamb 

Ham 

^Tongues 

Leg  of  mutton 

Lamb’s  head 

Rabbits 

Pickled  pork 

Pig’s  pettitoes 

Poultry 

Turkey 

Chickens 

Fowls 

Ducks 

Pigeons 

Goose 

Partridges 

Pheasants 

Snipes  and  woodcocks 


Boiling. 


33 

Fish 

40 

34 

Salmon 

ib 

ib 

Cod’s  head 

ib 

ib 

Whole  cod 

ib 

35 

Salt  fish 

42 

ib 

Cod’s  sounds 

ib 

ib 

Soles 

ib 

36 

T rout 

ib 

ib 

Pike 

ib 

ib 

Carp 

43 

ib 

Ditto 

ib 

ib 

Mullet 

ib 

37 

Mackerel 

44 

ib 

Herrings 

ib 

33 

Flounders,  plaice,  &c. 

ib 

ib 

Perch 

4.5 

ib 

Eels 

ib 

39 

Sturgeon 

ib 

ib 

Turtle 

46 

ib 

Ditto  West  Indian  fashion 

47 

INDEX. 


CHAP.  IV. 


Roasting. 


PAGE. 

fi.GE. 

Butcher’s  Meat 

49 

Turkey 

55 

Sweetbreads 

ib 

Green  goose 

ib 

Venison 

ib 

Stubble  goose 

56 

Saddle  of  mutton 

5° 

Chickens 

ib 

Haunch  of  mutton 

ib 

Fowls 

ib 

Mutton  with  oysters 

ib 

Pheasants 

57 

Pigs 

ib 

Fowls,  pheasant  fashion 

ib 

Another  way 

51 

Pigeons 

ib 

Hind-quarter  of  pig,  lamb 

Larks 

ib 

fashion 

52 

Ducks 

58 

Ham  or  gammon 

Ib 

Rabbits 

ib 

Calf’s  head 

53 

Rabbits,  hare  fashion 

ib 

Calf’s  liver 

ib 

Game 

59 

Ox  palates 

ib 

Woodcocks  and  snipes 

ib 

Fore-quarter  of  house  lamb 

54 

Ruffs  and  rees 

ib 

Tongues  or  udders 

ib 

Hare 

ib 

Veal 

ib 

Fish 

62 

Pork 

55 

Cod’s  head 

ib 

Poultry 

ib 

Lobster 

ib 

CHAP.  V. 


Baking. 


Butcher’s  Meat 

61 

Rump  of  beef 

ib 

Leg  of  beef 

ib 

Ox  cheek 

ib 

Calf’s  head 

•ib 

Pig  • 

62 

Bullock  or  calf’s  heart 

ib 

Fish 

63 

Cod’s  head 

ib 

Salmon 

63 

Brace  of  carp 

64 

Eels  and  lampreys 

. ib 

Herrings 

65 

Sprats 

ib 

Turbot 

ib 

Pike  with  forcemeat 

66 

Mackerel 

ib 

CHAP.  VI. 


Butcher’s  Meat 
Beef  steaks 


Broiling. 

67  Mutton  steaks 
ib  Pork  chops 


68 

ib 


INDEX. 


Ox  palates 

Page 

Page 

ib 

Trout 

7* 

ib 

Chickens 

69 

Mackerel 

Pigeons 

ib 

Haddocks  and  whitings 

ib 

Fisk 

ib 

Herrings 

ib 

Vresh  salmon 

ib 

Eels 

72 

Dried  salmon 

70 

Eels  spitchcocked 

ib 

Cod 

ib 

Eggs 

ib 

Crimped  cod 
Cod  sounds 

ib 

ib 

Potatoes 

ib- 

CHAP.  VII. 


Butchers’  Meat, 

Fry 

&c.  73 

ing. 

Celery- 

ib 

Venison 

ib 

Potatoes 

ib 

Veal  cutlets 

ib 

F ISH 

77 

ib 

Neck  or  loin  of  lamb 

74 

Turbot 

Sw’eetbreads 

ib 

Carp 

ib 

Calf’s  brains 

ib 

Tench 

ib 

Beef  steaks 

ib 

Soles 

' 7* 

Ox  tongues 

75 

Smelts 

ib 

Ox  feet  or  cow-heel 

ib 

Eels 

79 

Tripe 

ib 

Lampreys 

ib 

Sausages 

ib 

Mullets 

ib 

Chickens 

76 

Herrings 

ib 

Artichoke  bottoms 

ib 

Oysters 

80 

CIIAP. 

VIII. 

Sieving 

Butcher’s  Meat 

80 

Goose  giblets- 

84 

Rump  of  beef 

ib 

Duck 

ib 

Fillet  of  veal 

ib 

Pigeons 

ib 

Breast  of  veal 

81 

Pheasants- 

85 

Knuckle  of  veal 

ib 

Partridges 

ib 

Neck  of  veal 

ib 

Cucumbers 

86 

Calf’s  liver 

82 

Pease  and  lettuce 

ib 

Ox  cheek 

ib 

Fish 

ib 

Ox  tongue 

ib 

Prawns,  shrimps,  or 

crayfish  8 7 

Ox  palates 

83 

Oysters 

88 

Poultry,  &c. 

ib 

Scollop  oysters 

ib 

Turkey  or  fowl 

ib 

Muscles 

ib 

Chickens 

H 

INDEX. 


CHAP.  IX. 


Hashing  and  Miming. 

pace.  Pace- 


Butcher’s  Meat 

89 

Calf’s  head 

ib 

Minced  veal 

90 

Hashed  mutton 

ib 

Beef 

ib 

Venison 

ib 

Poultry  91 

Fowls,  turkies,  or  rabbits  ib 
Hare,  wild  fowl,  pheasant, 
&c.  ib 

Jugged  hare  ib 


, CHAP.  X. 
Fricasceing. 


Neat’s  tongue 

92 

Ox  palates 

ib 

Sweetbreads,  brown 

93 

Ditto  white 

ib 

Lamb’s  stones 

ib 

Calf’s  feet 

94 

Tripe 

ib 

Pigeons 

ib 

Chickens  or  rabbits 

95 

Eggs 

ib 

Eggs  with  onions 

and 

mushrooms 

ib 

Mushrooms 

99 

Fish,  See. 

ib 

Cod  sounds  , 

ib 

Soles 

ib 

Eels 

97 

Flounders 

ib 

Skate  or  thornback 

98 

Oysters 

ib 

Skirrets 

99 

Artichoke  bottoms 

ib 

CHAP-  XI. 


Ragout? 


Butcher’s  Meat  99 

Breast  of  veal  ib 

Calf’s  feet  100 

Pig’s  feet  and  ears  ib 

Fore  quarter  of  house 
lamb  ib 

Beef  1 01 

Ox  palates  ib 

Mutton  102 

Poultry,  Fish,  Sec.  ib 


Goose 

102 

Liver  of  poultry 

IP3 

Oysters 

ib 

Muscles 

ro4 

Mushrooms 

• ib 

Artichoke  bottoms 

ib 

Asparagus 

ib 

Cucumbers 

105 

Cauliflowers 

ib 

French  beans 

ib 

IN  DEX. 


CIIAP.  xir. 


Made  Dishes. 


page. 


Fricandoof  veal  107 

Veal  olives  |b 

Grenade  of  veal  ib 

Veal  rolls  10B 

Veal  a la  bourgeoise  ib 

Calf’s  head  surprise  109 

Calf’s  heart  roasted  ib 

Loin  of  veal  en  epigram  1 10 
Pillow  of  veal  ib 

A midcalf  1 1 1 

Sweetbreads  of  veal  a la 
dauphin  ib 

Fillet  of  veal  with  collops  1x2 
Savory  dish  of  veal  ib 

Sweetbreads  a la  daub  ib 

Veal  collops  113 

Beef  collops  ib 

Beef  a la  daub  ib 

Beet  tremblent  114 

Beef  a la  mode  ib 

Beef  a la  royal  1 1 5 

Beef  olives  ib 

Bouillc  beef  116 

Portugal  beef  ib 

Sirloin  of  beef  en  epi- 
gram 1 17 

Sirloin  of  beef  forced  ib 

Rump  of  beef  forced  • ib 
Round  of  beef  forced  1 1 8 

Beef  steaks  rolled  ib 

Beef  a la  vinegrette  119 

Beef  a l’ecarlet  . ib 

Tongue  and  udder  forced  ib 
Tripe  a la  Kilkenny  ib 

Flaricot  of  mutton  120 

Basque  of  mutton  ib 

Shoulder  of  mutton  sur- 
prised ' ib 

Umbles  of  deer  I2X 


Mutton  kebobbed  12 1 

Leg  of  mutton  a la  haut 
gout  ib 

Sheep’s  rumps  and  kidnies  ib 
Mutton  rumps  a la 

braise  122 

Mutton  chops  in  disguise  ib 
Shoulder  of  mutton  call- 
ed hen  and  chickens  123 
Oxford  John  ib 

Lamb’s  head  minced  ib 
Quarter  of  lamb  forced  124 
Shoulder  of  lamb  en  epi- 
gram ib 

Lamb’s  bits  125 

Lamb  chops  en  caserole  ib 
Barbecued  p g ib 

Pig  an  pere  duillet  126 
Haggess  ib 

Poultry,  &c.  127 

Turkey  hashed  ib 

Turkey  in  a hurry  12$ 

Turkey  with  ragout  ib 

Pulled  turkey  or  chicken  ib 
Another  way  1 29 

Pullet  a la  Memorancey  ib 
Chickens  with  lemon 
sauce  ib 

Fowls  a la  braze  ib 

Fowls  forced  13° 
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Lemon  or  orange  bom- 

Raspberry pastils 

ib 

boons 

ib 

Currant  pastils 

ib 

Bitter  airhond  bomboons 

ib 

Coffee  pastils 

ib 

Coffee  almond  bomboons 

> ib 

Orange  pastils 

ib 

Orange-flower  bomboons  345 

Barberry  pastils 

347 

Burnt  almonds  pralined 

ib 

Ratafia  pastils,  either  of 

Nuts 

ib 

apricot  kernels,  or  half 

Pistachio  nuts 

ib 

bitter,  and  half  sweet 

Orange  peel 

ib 

almonds 

ib 

Lemon  pastils 

346 

’ CHAP.  X. 

Conserves , Compotes  and  Sirups. 


Conserves  of  Cherries 

347 

Sirup  of  roses 

350 

Conserve  of  Quinces 

348 

Nutmeg  sirup 

ib 

Lemon  and  Orange 

Sirup  of  coltsfoot 

ib 

Conserves 

ib 

Sirup  of  mulberries 

ib 

Conserve  of  Orange 

Sirup  of  cloves 

35 1 

peel 

ib 

Sirup  of  golden  pippins 

ib 

Compote  of  apples 

ib 

Sirup  of  capillaire 

ib 

Comp'ote  of  oranges 

ib 

Sirup  of  saffron 

ib 

Compote  of  pears 

349 

Sirup  of  quinces 

ib 

Compote  of  apricots 

ib 

Sirup  of  citron 

352 

Compdtc  of  baked  war- 

Sirup of  cherries 

ib 

dens 

ib 

Sirup  of  apricots 

ib 

Compote  of  green  gages 

ib 

Sirup  of  apples 

ib 

Compote  of  quinces 

ib 

Sirup  of  lemons 

353 

To  make  a compote  of 
cherries 

350 

Sirup  <?f  verjuice 

ib 

INDEX. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Ornaments  for  grand  Entertainments. 

PAGE.  PAGE* 

Pyramid  paste  353  Moonshine  355 

Floating  island  354  A dish  of  snow  ib 

Chinese  temple  or  obelisk  ib  Artificial  fruit  ib 

Desert  Island  ib 


CHAP.  XII. 

% 

Directions  for  the  breeding  and  Management  of  Poultry , <$-c. 


Fowls 

3d6 

Turkies 

360 

To  fatten  chickens 

358 

To  fatten  turkies 

36  r 
ib 

Ducks 

359 

Pigeons 

Geese 

To  fatten  green  geese 

ib 

36° 

Rabbits 

363 

CHAP.  XIII. 


The  Dairy , Sfc. 


Directions  respectingthe 
dairy  and  its  manage- 
ment, and  for  making 
butter  and  various 
kinds  of  cheese 
Butter 

To  preserve  butter 
To  preserve  butter  from 
a disagreeable  flavour 
from  cows  being  de- 


pastured on  cabbages, 
turnips,  &c.  365 

Stilton  cheese  367 

Cream  cheese  ib 

363  A plain  sage  cheese  ib 

364  A sage  cheese  in  figures  368 

365  Marigold  cheese  ib 

Imitation  of  Cheshire 

cheese  369 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Directions  for  Carving. 


Leg  of  mutton 

369 

Half  a calf’s  head  boiled  371 

Shoulder  of  mutton 

37° 

A ham 

372 

A leg  of  pork 

ib 

Haunch  of  venison 

ib 

Edge-bone  of  beef 
Saddle  of  mutton 
A breast  of  veal  roasted 

ib 

An  ox’s  tongue 

ib 

371 

ib 

A piece  of  a sirloin  of 
beef 

ib 

A knuckle  of  veal 

ib 

Brisket  of  beef 

373 

A spare-rib  of  pork 

3 

ib 

A buttock  of  beef 

b 

ib 

INDEX. 


A fillet  of  veal 
Fore- quarter  of  lamb 
roasted 
A roasted  pig 
A hare 
A rabbit 
A goose 
A green  goose 
A pheasant 
A partridge 


PAGE. 

PAG  El 

373 

A fowl 

376 

Boiled  fowl 

ib 

ib 

A turkey 

377 

ib 

A pigeon 
A cod’s  head 

ib 

374 

ib 

375 

Piece  of  boiled  salmon 

ib 

ib 

Soles 

378 

ib 

A mackerel 

ib 

ib 

376 

Eels 

ib 

BREWING. 


The  best  season  for  brew- 


ing 379 

Of  water  ib 

Of  malt  ib 

Of  hops  . 380 

The  brewing- vessels  ib 

To  clean  and  sweeten 
brewing-vessels  ib 

Mashing  381 

Working  382 

Fining  383 

Of  recovering  and  pre- 
serving malt  liquors  ib 
Purl  384 

Strong  beer  ib 


Excellent  china  ale  384 

To  make  any  liquor 
drink  stale  that  is  too 
new  or  sweet  ib 

To  recover  sour  ale  385 

To  recover  liquor  ib 

Bottling  ib 

To  brew  a quarter  of  a 
hogshead  of  ale,  and  a 
hogshead  of  beer  of 
coaked  malt  ib 

Tfeacle-beer  386 

Porter  ib 

To  preserve  yest  387 


DISTILLING. 


Hungary  water  388 

Stag’s  heart  water  ib 

Cordial  water  ib 

Angelica  water  ib 

Peppermint  water  389 

Milk  water  ib 

Rose  water  ib 


Cordial  poppy  water  389 

Pennyroyal  water  ib 

Treacle  water  390 

Lavender  water  ib 

Aqua  mirabilis  ib 

Black  cherry  water  ib 

Surfeit  water  391 


INDEX, 

PAGE. 

Hystiric  water  391  Spirits  of  win* 

Orange  or  lemon  water  ib  Fever  water 
Imperial  water  392 


PACE. 


Blackberry  wine 
Gooseberry  wine 
Pearl  gooseberry  wine 
Damson  wine 
Orange  wine 
Orange  wine  with  raisins  ib 
Elder-flower  wine,  or 
Frontigniac  ib 

Currant  wine  395 

Cherry  wine  • ib 

Birch  wine  ib 

Ouince  wine  396 

Cowslip  or  clary  wine  ib 
Turnip  wine  ib 

Raspberry  wine  ib 

Lemon  wine  397 

Raisin  wine  ib 

Grape  wine  ib 

Apricot  wine  ib 

Plum  wine  398 

Mulberry  wine  ib 


vV alnut  wine  398 

Elder  wine  • . ib 

Rose  wine  399 

Barley  wine  ib 

Fig  wine  ib 

Ginger  wine  400 

Sycamore  wine  ib 

Sack  mead  ib 

Cowslip  mead  ib 

Mead  wine  401 

Another  way  ib 

Balm  wine  ib 

Mountain  wine  402 

Cyprus  wine  ib 

English  champagne  ib 

Saragossa  wine,  or  Eng- 
lish sack  ib 

Palermo  wine  403 

Black  cherry  brandy  ib 

Lemon  brandy  ib 

Orange  brandy  ib 


MADE  WINES. 


393 

ib 

ib 

394- 

ib 


FINIS. 


W.  Flint,  Printer, 
Old  Bailey. 
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MODERN  PUBLICATIONS, 

AND 

NEW  EDITIONS 


OF 

VALUABLE  STANDARD  WORKS, 

PRINTED  FOR 

LONGMAN,  HURST,  REES,  AND  ORME,  PATERNOSTEK-ROW. 


PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Under  the  immediate  Patronage  of  the  KJNU,  the 
QUEEN,  and  the  rest  of  the  ROYAL  FAMILY  . 
HTHE  BRITISH  GALLERY  OF  PICTURES, 

T under  tlie  Superintendence  of  HENRY  TRESHAM, 
Esq.R.A.  Professor  of  Painting  to  the  Royal  Academy.  Nos. 
I.  and  tt.  (to  be  continued  at  short  Intervals.)  in  Two 
SERIES;  comprising  Engravings  of  all  the  celebrated  Pic 
lures  of  the  great ‘Masters  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
historical  and  descriptive  Letter  Press. 

The  Historical  Part  by  William  Young  O It  ley.  Esq. 
F S A The  descriptive  Part  by  Henry  Tresham,  Esq. 
R A and  W.  Y.  Ottley,  Esq.  The  Engravings  by  Mr.  P. 
W.  Tomkins,  Historical  Engraver  to  Her  Majesty,  who 
Eas  the  Management  of  the  executive  Part  of  the  Work  ; 
Mr.  L.  Schiavonctii,  Mr.  A.  Cordon,  and  other  eminent 
Engravers.  The  Drawings  of  the  First  Series  by  Mr. 
W.  M.  Craig,  and  of  the  Second  Series  by  Messrs.  Tom- 
kins, Uwins,  Violet,  Hodgson,  Ansel,  Satchwcll,  &c. 
FIRST  SERIES.  Small  Engravings, 

On  Atlas  Paper,  4to.  Price  10s.  fid.  each  Number. 

On  Columbier  Paper,  folio,  with  Proof  Impressions  on 
India  Paper.  Price  \l.  is. 

On  Columbier  Paper,  lolio,  with  the  Plates  slightly  co- 


loured, Price -If.  11s.  6d. 

No.  1.  Contains  Ten  Pictures,  from  the  Marquis  of  Staf- 
ford’s Collection,  viz. 

Baptism,  and  Confirmation,  by  N.  Poussin. — Two 
Landscapes,  and  a Distant  l riew  of  Tivoli,  by  G Poussin 
—Appulus  Metamorphosed,  God  appearing  to  Moses, 
and  Sun-set,  by  Claude  Loraine.— Jacob  watering  his 
Flock,  by  Sal. Rosa.— St.  John  Preaching,  by  F.Mola. 

No.  2.  Contains  Seven  Pictures  from  Ditto,  viz. 

A young  Female,  by  Len  Da  Vinci. — Madonna,  Infant 
Christ,  and  St.  John,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto.— Holy 
Family,  and  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Rajfaele.— 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Baldessarc  Peruzzi. 
— Pennance,  and.  The  Eucharist,  by  -V.  Poussin. 

SECOND  SERIES.  Large  Engravings. 

On  Atlas  Paper,  4to.  Price  from  6s.  to  li.  Is  eaeli  Numb. 

On  Colombier  Paper,  folio,  with  Proof  Impressions  of 
the  Plates  on  India  Paper.  Price  from  12s.  to  2 1.  2s. 

On  Colombier  Paper,  folio,  with  the  Prints  highly  finish- 
ed in  Colours,  in  Imitation  of  the  original  Pictures. 
In  consequence  of  the  very  great  Time  and  Attention 
which  will  necessarily  be  required  to  perfect  coloured 
Impressions,  so  as  to  make  them  in  every  respect  cor- 
rect Resemblances  of  the  original  Picture,  and  as  in 
some  Cases  the  Time  and  Attention  required  will  be 
greater  than  in  others,  the  Prices  of  each  will  be  re- 
gulated accordingly  when  published. 


No.  I.  Contains  Tth.  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  by 
Rubens.  Mr.  H.  Hope’s  Collection. 

No.  2.  Do.  A Holy  Family,  by  A del  Sarto.  Mr.  Carr’s. 

*»»  A mixed  Manner  of  Engraving  has  been  chosen 
for  the  present  Work,  as  acknowledged  to  be  the  besl 
Means  of  imitating  accurately  the  peculiar  Style  of  the 
Master,  and  the  Touch  of  l he  Pencil,  either  in  Chiaro 
scuro,  or  with  the  additional  Advantage  of  Colours,  on 
their  peculiar  Excellence  in  which  the  Celebrity  of  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  Masters  is  rounded.  The  Object 
of  the  present  Undertaking  is  to  give  a finished  faithful 
Representation  of  the  original  Picture,  under  all  the 
Combinations  of  style  of  Drawing,  Composition,  Light 
and  Shadow,  and  Colouring. 

The  Drawings  may  be  seen  at  Mr.  Tomkins',  New  Bond 
Street. — For  further  Particulars,  see  Prospectus. 


GENERAL  COLLECTION  OF  VOYAG 
AND  TRAVELS.  Paris  I.  to  X.  Price  10s.  6d.  eacl 
be  continued  Monthly)  forming  a complete  History  ol 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Discovery,  by  Sea  and  Laud,  I 
the  earliest  Ages  to  the  present  Time.  Preceded  It; 
Historical  Introduction,  and  critical  Catalogue  of  !L 
of  Voyages  and  Travels,  and  illustrated  aud  adorntd 
numerous  Engravings.  By  JOHN  PINKERTON, 
Author  of  Modern  Geography,  & c. 

CONDITIONS. 

I.  This  Work  will  lie  handsomely  printed  in  demy 
on  a new  Type. — IJ.  The  Work,  it  is  expected,  wil 
completed  in  10  or  12  vols. — III.  A Part,  or  Quarter 
Volume,  price  10s.  6 d.  will  be  published  on  Ibe  First 
of  every  Month. — IV.  Each  Part  will  cotltaiu  25  Shte 
Letter  Press,  besides  Engravings. 

*»*  lit  the  present  Work  it  is  not  intended  mere 
reprint  the  Narratives  which  have  already  appeared 
lo  adhere  to  the  strict  chronological  order  of  the  Oi 
rences  which  they  detail ; but  in  most  Cases  to  clast 
Subjects,  and  consolidate  the  Materials  of  different  ' 
era,  so  as  to  exhibit  at  one  View  ail  that  is  interestii 
important  in  their  several  Publications,  and  to  preseu 
Reader  with  a regular,  succinct,  and  separate  Histo 
the  Progress  of  Discovery  in  every  great  Division-  o 
Globe.  It  is  proposed,  however,  that  the  utmost 
shall  be  taken  not  to  destroy  or  weaken  the  Ittt 
which  in  a greater  or  less  Degree  must  always  belo: 
the  Narrative  of  the  Voyager  himself,  by  using  win 
can  be  done  with  Advantage,  the  Language  of  ori 
Authority.  The  First  in  the  Order  of  the  Divisic 
this  Work  as  most  interesting  to  the  great  Body  of  Re 
will  be  Europe,  comprising  every  tiling  valuable  tba 
ever  appeared  in  the  Form  of  Voyages  or  Travels  re; 
to  this  Portion  of  the  Earth;  and  in  the  subsequent  I 
the  Order  of  Arrangement  which  Mr.  Pinkerton  has 
sued  in  his  great  geographical  Work,  will  he  adopter 

NEW  BRITISH  ENCYCLOPEDIA; 

DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES,  comp 
an  accurate  aud  popular  View  of  Ibe  present  imp 
Slate  of  Human  Knowledge. 

By  WILLIAM  NICHOLSON, 

Author  and  Proprietor  of  the  Philosophical  Journal 
various  other  Chemical,  Philosophical,  and  Malliem 
Works.  Illustrated  with  156  elegant  Engravings,  by  1 
and  Scott.  Neatly  printed  by  Whittingham. 

*«*  This  Work  may  be  had  complete  ^n  6 vols 
Price  6 1.  (is  fit  Boards ; or  taken  Monthly,  in  Twelve  1 
pi  ice  10s.  bd.  each. 

THE  NEW  CYCLOPEDIA ; OR,  l 

VF.RSAL  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  SCIENCES,  AN 
TERATURE.  Formed  upon  a more  enlarged  Plan  , 
rangeinent  than  the  Dici'ionary  of  Mr.  Chambers;  coi 
bending  the  various  Articles  of  that  Work,  with  Add 
and  Improvements  ; together  with  the  new  Suhje 
Biography,  Geography,  and  History;  and  adapted  l 
present  State  of  Literature  and  Science. 

By  ABRAHAM  REES,  1).D.  F.R.S. 

Editor  of  the  last  Edition  of  Mr.  Chambers’s  Dictio 
with  the  Assistance  of  eminent  professional  Geutli 
Illustrated  with  new  Plates,  including  Maps,  engrave 
the  Work  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Artists 
Second  Edition. 

The  Fit st  Edition  of  this  new  Work  consisted  ol 
Copies,  and  a Second  Edition  of  all  the  early  Pari: 


PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  HURST,  REES,  AND  ORME. 


l already  called  for.  The  following  are  its  principal 
Jmmeiulaiious'. 

..  The  Plan  of  this  Work  is  intended  as  an  improve- 
itcm  upon  similar  Publications,  being  a Medium  between 
the  Plan  of  a Dictionary  and  that  of  Treatises;  and  com 
pi ehendlng  the  Advantages  of  each.  The  History  and 
Outlines  of  each  Science  arc  given  under  its  appropriate 
Title;  and  its  various  Divisions,  which  can  he  more  satis- 
factorily explained  in  separate  Articles  than  in  the  body 
of  a Treatise,  are  introduced  under  their  respective  Terms. 

2.  The  Editor  is  of  acknowledged  Learning  and  Indus- 
try, and  of  unquestionable  Experience  in  this  Department 
of  literary  Labour;  the  greater  Part  of  his  Life  having 
been  employed  in  editing  and  improving  the  last  Edition 
of  Mr.  Chambers's  Dictionary,  and  in  collecting  Materials 
for  the  present  Work. 

3.  Among  the  Gentlemen  who  have  engaged  to, contri- 
bute their  Assistance  to  this  Work,  are  many  of  distin- 
guished Eminence. 

4.  The  Embellishments  are  of  a very  superior  Descrip- 
tion, and  will  form,  when  completed,  an  incomi  arably 
more  elegant  and  correct  Set  oi  scientific  and  other  Plates 
than  has  ever  been  produced.  The  scientific  Subjects  are 
eugiaved  by  Mr.  Lowry,  whose  accurate  Knowledge  and 
Improved  Melhorl  of  Execution,  in  this  Branch  of  the 
Art,  have  not  been  equalled.  The  Subjects  of  Natural 
History,  fee.  arc  chiefly  engraved  by  Mr.  Milton  and  Mr. 
Scott,  with  corresponding  Taste  and  Beauty. 

The  Drawings  arc- almost  wholly  new.  The  Plates  which 
are  already  engraved,  are  from  Drawings  by  Messrs.  Flax- 
man,  Howard,  Slubbs,  Lowry,  Edwards,  Donovan,  Sorverby, 
Strutt,  Muslielt,  E.  Aikin,  P.  Nicholson,  Daniel,  Nayler, 
Anderson,  Iiirkman,  Farey,  junior, &c. 

5.  The  Maps  will  he  double  the  Size  usually  given  in 
similar  Publications,  and  are  drawn  and  engraved  under 
the  Direction  of  Mr.  Arrowsmith. 

6.  Pafts  I.  to  XXII.  are  already  published,  and  may  be 
bad  either  periodically  or  together,  Price  20s.  each,  in 
Boards,  and  arrangements  have  lately  been  made  to  pub- 
lish the  succeeding  Parts  every  two  Monlbs,  till  the  whole 
Work  be  completed. 

7.  A few  Copies  are  printed  off  on  royal  paper,  with 
proof  impressions  of  the  plates,  price  if.  16s.  each  Part. 


1.  Mountaineers;  2.  Speed  II, e Plough  ; 3.  Wheel  of  For 

Hilt:  4.  I.otfprK’  VniVK  • InLlo 


THE  LONDON  MEDICAL  REVIEW,  Nos. 

I. to  IV.  (to  he  continued  Quarterly)  Price2s.6d.  each. 

The  Object  of.this  Publication  is  to  analize  and  cri- 
ticise Works  of  primary  Importance  in  Medicine,  Surgery, 
and  the  collateral  Sciences.  An  ample  Discussion  of  con- 
troversial Subjects,  arid  Hie  frequent  Introduction  of  ori- 
ginal Matter,  will  form  its  peculiar  Character. 

The  Necessity  of  such  a Work  must  be  obvious,  its 
Utility  must  be  proportioned  to  the  Abilities  of  its  Exe- 
cution— its  Merits  must  be  determined  by  Time. 

Each  Number  will  coyitaiu  a correct  List  of  the  Medical 
Publications  of  Ibe  preceding  Quarter. 


“ mil*/  ^,<Wers’  VoW8 i Inkle  and  Yarico;  6.  Isabella 
I-,  JV|I(I  <)als ; H-  Douglas;  9.  Stranger;  to.  CountU 
Girl;  II.  Dramatist;  12.  Hamlet;  13.  Grecian  Daugi, l, 7 
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da;  17.  All  i„  the  Wrong;  ,u.  Ma^e.b  ; 1^0^  & 
for  a Wife;  20.  Poor  Gentleman;  21.  Such  Things  irt* 
nV  °r°onoko;  23'  Love  1,1  a Village;  24.  ltoad  to  Ruin’- 
25.  Jane  Shore;  26.  Clandestine  Marriage;  27.  Edward 
the  Black  Prince;  28.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor;  29.  Ruu 
a Wife  and  have  a Wife;  30.  Mourning  Bride;  31.  Cure 
lor  Hie  Heart  Ache;  32.  All  for  Love;  33.  Way  to  Keen 
“,m  > 34.  King  John;  35.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  - 36.  Th* 
Conscious  Lovers ; 37.  The  Revenge;  38.  Love  for  Love- 
39.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour;  40.  Coriolanns;-  41.  Jew- 
Romeo  and  Juliet;  4.3.  The  Careless  Husband;  44’ 
George  Barnwell ; 45.  The  Beaux  Stratagem;  46.  Gustavuj 
Vasa;  47.  the  West  Indian;  48.  Julius  Ctesar ; 4y.  Every 
One  has  his  Fault;  50.  The  Jealous  Wife  • 51.  The  Tent 
pest;  62.  The  Orphan  ; 53.  Cato;  54.  The  Belles  Strata- 
gem; 55.  Zara  ; 56.  The  Fair  Penitent  ; 57.  The  Deserted 
Daughter  ; 53.  First  Love  ; 59.  Siege  of  Damascus  • 60.  Pro 
voked  Wife;  6t.  Rival  Queens;  62.  Lady  Jane  Grey 
63  Love  makes  a Man ; 64.  Roman  Father;  65.  Point  of 
Fionour  : 66.  Barbarossa  ; 67.  Merchant  of  Venice  ■ 68 
Wives  as  they  Were;  69.  King  Lear;  70.  Constant  Cou' 
pie;  71.  School  of  Reform;  72.  To  Marry  or  not  to.Marry- 
73.  King  Henry  VIII.  ; 74.  King  Henry  v. ; 75.  Good  Na! 
lured  Man  ; 76.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ; 77.  Recruitin''  0(0 
cer;  78.  Countess  of  Salisbury;  79.  Winter’s  Tale;  do.  Dc 
Monfort ; til.  Count  of  Narboune;  82.  Castle  of  Andalusia  - 
83.  Suspicious  Husband  ; 84.  A Bold  Stroke  for  a Hus! 
band  ; 85.  A new  Way  lo  pay  old  Debts  ; 86.  Way  lo  »et 
Married;  87.  Fatal  Curiosity;  88.  Rail  of  Warwick  - lo 
Fountainbleau  ; 90.  The  Honeymoon;  91.  The  Wonder-’ 
92  Lionel  and  Clarissa;  93.  Earl  of  Essex--  04  Kiu« 
Henry  Hie  Fourth,  Par.t  1 ; 95.  The  Brothers,  a Comedy’ 
96.  She  Wotrld  and  She  Would  Not ; 97.  j he  Inconstant- 
98.  Tilt:  Rivals  ; 99.  Measure  for  Measure  ; 100.  Know  \our 
own  Mind;  lot.  King  Richard  the  Third  . 102.  King  Henry 
the  Fourth,  Part  2;  103.  The  Gamester;  104.  The  Man  nf 
the  World  ; 105.  Maid  of  the  Mill ; 106.  The  Duenna;  107 
The  Provok  d Husband  ; 108.  The  Chances  ; lOO.The  Dis- 
tressed Mother;  1 10.  The  Beggars’  Opera:  111.  Mahomet; 
112.  The  Foundling;  113.  As  You  Like  It;  114.  Twelfth 
Night;  115.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing;  1 16.  Crinbeline ; 
117  Venice  Preserved  ; 118.  Comedy  of  Errors;  1 10.  Ta- 
inerlane;  120.  Surrender  of  Calais;  121  Battle  of  Hev- 
bain;  122.  Iron  Chest;  123.  Heir  at  Law;  12i-  Othello; 
125.  Heiress. 


THE  ATHENiEUM ; a Magazine  of  Literary 

and  Miscellaneous  Information. 

Conducted  by  J.  ATKIN,  M.  D. 

Nos.  I.  to  XXIII.  Price  2s.  each: 

(To  be  continued  Monthly.) 

Containing  Genera!  Correspondence,  Classical  Disqui 
silions,  Accounts  of  and  Extracts  from  rare  and  curious 
Books,  Memoirs  of  distinguished  Persons,  Original  Poetry, 
Literary  and  Miscellaneous  Information,  List  of  new  Pub- 
lications, Meteorological  Register,  Discoveries  and  Im- 
provements in  Arts  and  Maniiiaetiires,  Obituary  of  dis- 
tinguished Persons,  Domestic  Occurrences,  List  of  Bank- 
rupts, Foreign  Occurrences,  Retrospect  of  Public  Affairs, 
Commercial  Reports,  Price  of  Stocks,  Agricultural  Re- 
ports, and  Prices  of  Grain. 

*,«  The  Athenaeum  is  designed  essentially  to  be  one  of 
those  popular  Miscellanies,  so  long  known  and  approved 
in  this  Country,  under  the  name  of  a Magazine,  and  to 
embrace  all  the  usual  Objects  of  such  Publications:  but, 
as  its  Title  may  be  understood  Ft  Imply,  it  is  meant  to  aim 
at  a higher  literary  Chafacter  thin  they  commonly  support. 

THE  BRITISH  THEATRE;  or,  a COL- 
LECTION OF  PLAYS,  which  a to  acted  at  the  Theatre! 
Royal  Drury-Lane, Coven t-Gat den,  and  Haymarkel,  printed 
under  the  Authority  and  by  Permission  of  Hie  Managers 
from  the  Prompt  Bonks,  with  Biographical  and  Critic;  I 
Remarks.  By  Mrs.  iNCHlCU.O. 

With  elegant  Engravings.  I11  25  vols.  royal  lBtno  Price 
61.  16s.  fid.  in  Boards ;'or  on  fine  Paper, with  Portraits  and 
Proof  Impressions  of  Hie  Plates.  Price  13 1.  in  Boards. 

The  following  are  the  Plays  contained  in  Ibis  Work, 
which  uiaj  be  purchased  separately,  Price  l>.  each: 


THE  ANNUAL  REVIEW,  and  HISTORY 

OF  LITERATURE.  To  be  continued  Annually. 

A.  AIKIN,  Edimr. 

Volume  I.  lo  VI.  Price  ll.  Is.  each  iu  Extra  Boards. 
*#*  This  Review  comprises  in  one  volume,  Accoums  ol 
all  the  Works  published  during  each  Year,  (including  a 
variety  of  valuable  Publications,  which  never  find  a place 
in  any  oilier  Review)  arranged  into  Chapters,  agreeablj  to 
their  respective  Subjects,  and  preceded  by  an  Historical 
Introduction,  it  is  particularly  suited  for  Hie  Library,  and 
for  Exportation. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  .ANTIQUITIES 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  displaying  a Scries  of  Selerl  En- 
gravings, representing  the  most  Dean tiful,  curtons.  and 
interesting  Ancient  Edifices  of  ibis  Country  ; with  an  His- 
torical and  descriptive  Acdounl  of  each  Subject. 

By  JOHN  BRITTON. 

Parts  I.  to  XIV.  Iu  Medium  and  Imperial  4to.  10s.  6i. 
and  16s.  each  (to  be  continued  Quarterly.) 

"The  engravings  are  executed  in  a superior  style;  the  descrip- 
tions are  sotilcicntly  ample,  and  appear  to  be  accurate  ; and,  under 
the  superintendence  of  so  aide  an  antiquary  as  Mr.  Britton,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  succeeding  parts  will  display  a correspond- 
ing excellence."  jfatifat.  " The  plates  are  beautifully  exe- 
cuted, and  the  whole  constitutes  a pleasing  performance  of  a mo- 
derate price."  M.  Rrv.  •'  In  the  selection  of  specimens,  M r. 
Britton  luis  unquestionably  shown  his  judgment : a work  so  exe- 
cuted cannot  fad  to  meet  c'ncourasen.enl."  Brit.  Crit. 


CENSURA  LITERARIA,  Second  Series, 

Nos.  I to  XXIII.  Price  3s.  each,  (lo  be  continued  Monlh- 
ly ;)  containing  Opinions,  Extracts,  and  Titles  of  old  Eng- 
fish  Hooks,  especially  those  which  are  scarce;  with  Meat 
lalious  on"  Literature  and  Life.  To  which  will  now  be 
regularly  added,  NECOGRAPHI A AL’THORUM,  01  Me- 
iiioiis  of  deceased  Authors. 

By  SAMUEL  EGERTON  BRYDGF.S,  Esq. 

*•'  The  first  Series  of  the  above  Work  may  be  had  m 
three  Vols  8vo.  Price  ll.  17s.  fid.  in  Boaids,  or  in  Tnel't 
Numbers,  Price  Ss.  each. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 


THE  ECLECTIC  REVIEW  (published 

Monthly,)  Nos.  I.  to  XVlll.  1*.  each  ; Nos.  XIX.  to 
XLVIII.  &c.  9s.  each ; in  8 vols.  bait-bound,  52.  3s. 

The  Eclectic  Review  was  established  with  the  n}®*1  be- 
nevolent Purposes,  on  the  most  liberal  l lan.  Its  Con- 
ductors, disclaiming  all  Personal  and  Party  Views,  taking 
no  Share  in  the  Minor  Theological  Disputes,  and Id  ev»  ti ns 
its  Profits  to  the  Funds  of  a Philanthropic  Institution,  have 
no  other  Object  than  to  diffuse  important  Truth,  relteions, 
moral,  and  literary,  by  Means  ot  impartial  and  enhghteiied 
Criticism.  How  far  it  is  superior  to  similaf  Works,  in 
Rectitude  of  Principle  and  Ability  of  Execution,  will  best 
be  ascertained  by  Reference  to  its  Pages,  it  tnclndts . co- 
pious literary  Information,  aud  a priced  Listot  new  Rooks. 

THE  GENUINE  WORKS  OF  HOGARTH. 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES  QUARTO. 

To  be  comprised  in  Sixteen  Numbers;  each  Number  con- 
tahiino  Seven  or  Eight  Prints,  and  about  Forty  Pages  of 
Letter-Press)  illustrated  with  Biographical  Anecdotes,  a 
Chronological  Catalogue,  and  Commentary. 

By  JOHN  NICHOLS.  F.S.A.  Etlinb.  and  Perth;  and  the 
late  GEORGE  STEEVENS,  Esq.  F.  It.  S.  and  F.S.  A. 
Nos.  I.  to  XIV.  Price  Half  a Guinea  each,  on  demy  inv 
per  - or  Price  One  Guinea  on  royal  paper,  with  proof 
impressions.  The  Plates  will  invariably  be  engraved  from 
Oriental  Pictures,  when  there  is  a possibility  of  obtaining 
them  : wheu  this  is  not  the  case,  from  Proof  Impressions. 


|| j,  i 

; World. 

,s  have, 
ic.  Rut  If 


The  Works  of  the  inimitable  Hogarth  have  not  only 
been  sought  for  with  Avidity  ill  his  Native  Country,  but 
have  been  admired  by  every  civilized  Nation  in  the 
Since  bis  Death  various  Editions  of  bis  Woiks 
from  Time  to  Time,  been  offered  to  the  l"hhc 
without  attempting  to  depreciate  any  of  the 
lions,  it  is  presumed  that  the  present  Work  will,  Horn  )t 

Elegance  and  Cheapness,  stand  unrivalled.  , 

*,*  The  succeeding  Numbers  will  be  published  on  the 
First  Day  of  every  Second  Month. 


f 


v OF 

Jos.  1.  t<»  jl 


THE  MONTHLY  REPOSITORY 

THEOLOGY  and  GENERAL  LITERATURE,  Nos 
XXXVll.  Price  Is.  each.  (To  be  continued.) 

*„*  The  object  of  the  Monthly  Repository  is  to  blen  t 
Literature  with  Theology,  and  to  moke  Theology  rational,  a 
and  Lilernture  popular;  it  consists  of  two  Parts,  viz.  ■*,! 
Magazine  and  a Review.  The  Magazine  Part  contains  in-, 
terP3titig  Biographical  Sketches,  Moral  and  riieologica  , 
Disquisitions,  Biblical  Criticism,  Select  Poetry,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous original  Communications.  The  Review  con- 
sists  of  a brief  Analysis  of  the  principal  Publications  in 
Morals  and  Theology,  with  an  impartial  Examination  or. 
their  Merits.  To  these  two  Parts  are  added,  an  Oinliiaiy,! 
a Monthly  Catalogue  of  New  Books, and  copious  Religious,: 
Politico-religious,  and  Literary  Intelligence  ; the  whole 
forming  annually  one  large  elegant  livo.  volume. 


HISTORY  ASD  BIOGRAPHY. 


I 


SIR  JOHN  FROISSART'S  CHRONICLES 

„f  pN(3I  * vjy  FRANCE,  SPAIN,  aud  the  adjoining  Cmin- 
Uies  frofft  tb;  latter  Part  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  II. 
to  the  Coronation  of  Henry  XV.  Newly  translated  trom 
the  French  Editions,  with  Variations  and  Additions  from 
many  celebrated  MSS.  By  THOMAS  JOHNES,  Esq.  H.  P. 
To  which  is  prefixed,  a Life  of  the  Author,  an  Essay  on 
his  Works,  a Criticism  on  bis  History,  and  a Disseitation 
on  bis  Poetry.  The  Third  Edition,  in  12  vols.  8vo. 

iTan°histonan  consulted  and  cited  by  every  writer 
whose  subject  leads  him  to  the  period  in  which  he  wrote  ; he  is  the 
rhirf  if  not  the  only  authentic  source  of  information  we  are  pos- 
Kssed  of  with  regard  to  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  striking. por- 
“omo?  our  naSal  annals.  The  engrav ins»  from 
Mec  which  accompany  the  present  portion  ot  the  woi  K,  are  useiui 
“ well  ii  curiMS  ornament*.  As  the  authenticity  of  the  sources 

frum  which  they  are  taken  cannot  be  doubted,  they  present  valu- 
able pictures  of  the  costume  of  the  times.  We  consider  the  tran- 
slation of  Froissart's  Chronicles  by  Mr.  Johnesas  an  undertaking  of 
areal  importance,  and  even  of  high  national  interest.  Cnt.  Rev. 

MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN  LORD  DE  JOIN- 

V1LLE,  Grand  Seneschal  of  Champagne,  written  by  him- 
self,  containing  a History  of  Part  of  the  Life  of  Louis  IX. 
King  of  France,  suruamed  St.  Louis,  including  an  Ac- 
count  of  that  King's  Expedition  to  Egypt,  in  the  year  1248. 

To  which  are  added,  the  Notes  and  Dissertations  of  M. 
Du  Catwe  on  the  above,  together  with  the  Dissertations 
of  M.  Le  Baron  de  La  Battie  on  the  Life  of  St.  Louis,  M. 
L’Evesque  de  la  Ravaliere  and  M.  Falconett,  on  lbe  As- 
sassins of  Syria ; from  the  “ Memoirs  de  l’Academie  de 
Belles  Lettres  et  Inscriptions  de  France.” 

Translated  byTHOMAS  JOHNES,  Esq.  M R 
Handsomely  printed  in  2 vols.  4to.  aud  illustrated  with 
Engravings.  Price-42. 4s.  in  Boards. 

■ The  unquestionable  fidelity  of  the  writer,  Ins  situation  near  the 
t.a  t--iw..  t iw»  tittnnlirii  v in  whirh  he  relates  all  that 


The  story  is  interesting  in  the  highest  degree.  The  editor  has  nol 
exaggerated  when  he  reepmmends  jus  book  to  the  r.adics  as  moi  M 
entertaining  than  most  novels.  The  style  is  undoubtedly  entitled  tjj 
the  praise  of  vigour  and  elegance,  and  will  not  be  easily  matched 
among  the  writings  of  our  elder  authors.”  Cnt.  Rev.  lbePr4 

sent  volume  forms  a valuable  addition  to  our  records,  and 
justly  entitled  to  stand  by  the  side  of  those  of  Rushworth,  ClarenJ 
don/ and  Ludlow.”  Mon . Rev.  “ We  have  not  often  met  with  anfi 

thing  more  interesting  and  curious  than  this  volume.  FMtn.  Rev. 

NAVAL  and  MILITARY  MEMOIRS 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  from  1727  to  178.4. 

By  ROBERT  BEATSON,  Esq.  LL.D. 

The  °d  Edit,  with  a Continuation.  6 vols.  8vo.  32.3.9.  Bd 
“We  cannot  hut  remark,  that  the  mind  is  lost  in  wonder  win  I. 
contemolatini!  the  mass  of  heroic  deeds,  and  the  number  of  bit]! 
Hant  exploits,  which  are  collected  together  within  the  compass  c; 
these  volumes.  The  author  lias  executed  a laborious  task,  and  lisj 
established  a claim  to  the  acknowledgments  of  his  country.  He  Iw,  i 
manifested  remarkable  diligence  In  die  collection  of  material!! 
yet  we  do  not  believe  that  the  writer's  partiality  Ins  induct'd  him  i, 
a single  instance  to  suppress  any  fact  within  the  fair  scope  of  If 
memoirs,  or  wilfully  to  misrepresent  any  one  which  he  has  unde  : 
taken  to  relate."  M.  Rev. 

A POLITICAL  INDEX  to  the  HISTO 
RIES  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRE1  AND;  or  a Com 
plete  Register  of  the  Heicditary  Honours,  Public  Office! 
and  Persons  in  Office,  from  the  earliest  Periods  lo  Ih^ 


Lv,  I I V/  111  tltw  vui  ISV-JS  A 

present  Time.  By  ROBERT  BEATSON,  LL.  D. 

The  Third  Edition,  corrected  and  much  enlarged,  in  Jvnl 
8vo.  Price  12.  its.  6 d.  in  Boards. 

“ The  ouhlic  are  certainly  obliged  to  the  author  for  the  compibi 
ment  and  publication  of  so  useiui  a work : a work  produced  at  it 
expellee  .of  much  time  and  great  labour,  and  executed  with  stnl 
fidelity."  M.  Rev. 


nreseVceUo?The 'k'inBrthesimpiiciiV  in  which  lie  relates  all  that 
lie  bc\\e\d—'imrumque  purs  magna  fult ; a n < I , ab u ve ^ a 11 , 1 1 1 e pers p 1 • 


he  beheld— quarumaut  purs  manna  jun  ; auuic  ■ -i- 

cuous  and  interesting  picture  which  is  exhibited  nf  the  inanncis  of 
that  period,  render  these  memoirs,  in  an  English  dress,  peculiarly 
valuable.”  Brit.  Crit, 


UdIJIv.  JJ'l*. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  COLONEL 

HUTCHINSON,  Governor  of  Nottingham  Castle  and 
Town,  Representative  of  the  County  of  Nottingham  in  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  of  the  Town  of  Nottingham  in  lbe 
first  Parliament  of  Charles  II.  &c.  With  original  Anec- 
dotes of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  of  bis  Contem- 
poraries,and  a Summary  Review  of  Public  Affairs:  written 
by  bis  Widow,  Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir  Allen  Aspley,  Lieute* 
nan  t of  life  Tower,  &c.  Now  first  published  from  the 
original  Manuscript, 

By  the  Rev.  JULIUS  HUTCHINSON. 

To  which  is  prefixed,  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
written  by  herself,  a Fragment.  Embellished  with  two 
elegantly  engraved  Portraits,  and  a View  of  Nottingham 
Castle.  In  one  vol.4|o.  The  2d  edit.  Price  12.  11*.  o<2. ; 

and  Royal,  price  22.  12s.  fir/,  itr  Boards.  , , , . 

“ as  a political  record  we  regard  this  work  .13  n valuable  addition 
to  our  stock  of  original  documents  ; hut  pertu.ps  its  greatest  ue-rit 
will  be  allowed  to  rest  on  its  excellency  at  a literary  cotiiposMion 


cltty.  " m.nrv. 

A CHRONOLOGICAL  REGISTER  of  hot 

Houses  of  the  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT,  from  the  Unit 
in  1708,  to  the  Fourth  Parliament  of  the  Uuited  KuigiUi, 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1807. 

Py  ROBERT  BEATSON,  LL.  D. 

In  3 volumes  8vo.  price  12.  1 Is.  6 A.  in  boards. 

LONDINIUM  RED1VIVUM,  ot-  an  ancieii 

History  and  modern  Description  of  LONDON,  compit 
from  parochial  records,  archives  of  various  fomidahoi 
the  Harleiau  MSS.  and  other  authentic  sources. 

By  JAMES  PELLER  MALCOLM.  F.  S.  A. 

In  Quarto,  Price  22. 2s.  in  Boards,  the  Fourth  Volume 

“ This  may  indeed  he  considered  as  an  original  VLSlorv  nf  l.ond 
No  subject  at  all  connected  with  the  undertaking  seems  to  I, 
escaned  the  author's  notice.  Tile  work  is  lull  of  biographical 
tices  curious  an.ccdotes,  locnl  peculiarities,  charters,  presentinci 
\c  itc  ■ and  what  is  not  less  deserving  praise,  the  extracts  ft 
Registers  are  so  various,  that  certificates  may  be  obtained  if  net 
sarv  of  upwards  of  a thousand  eminent  names,  exclusive  ot  insc 
tions  on  monuments.  The  labour  of  such  an  undertaking1  is  su  in 
Test  ami  its  utility  at  the  same  time  sn  obvious,  that  it  scents  a sot 
public  duly  to  promote  it  by  all  possible  accommodation.  We  ii 
no  uouht  tlml  when  finished  this  will  lie  the  most  comprehensive 
count  of  London  that  has  ever  been  published."  Bn t.  Cm. 

*,•  The  purchasers  of  the  former  volumes  are  reqttef 
lo  complete  their  sets. 

The  three  first  volumes  may  be  bad  either  separntel 
ineetlier.  price  32.  Js.  in  boards. 


PRINTED  I OR  LONGMAN 

ANECDOTES  OF  THE  MANNERS  AND 
IU8TOMS  of  LONDON  during  Hie  IHlIi  Century,  incliid- 
ig  the  Clmrities,  Depravities,  Dtesses,  and  Amusements 
f the  Citizens  of  London,  during  that  Period,  with  a Re- 
iew  of  the  State  of  Society  in  11101.  To  which  is  added, 
Sketcli  of  the  domestic  and  Ecclesiastical  Architecture 
f the  various  Improvements  in  the  Metropolis,  lllus- 
ated  by  Fifty  Engravings. 

liy  JAMES  PELLER  MALCOLM,  F.S.A. 
uthor  of  Londimum  Redivivum.  In  1 vol.  4to.  Price  11.  Is. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  ORKNEY  ISLANDS. 

By  tile  Rev  GEORGE  BARRY,  D.D. 
linister  of  Sliapeushay.  The  2d  edit,  with  considerable 
dditions  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Headrick.  In  one 
id.  4to.  illustrated  with  an  accurate  and  extensive  Map  of 
le  whole  Island,  and  eleven  plates  of  the  most  interesting 
hjects  they  contain.  Price  If.  I Is.  (id.  in  Boards. 

LETTERS  on  the  STUDY  aud  USE  of 
. NCI  ENT  AND  MODERN  HISTORY.  Containing  Ob- 
ervalions  and  Retleclions  on  the  Causes  and  Cottse- 
ueuces  of  those  Events  which  have  produced  any  con 
picuous  Change  in  the  Aspect  of  the  World,  and  the  ge- 
eral  Slate  of  Human  Allairs.  By  JOHN  BIGLAND, 
lie  Third  Edition.  Ill  1 vol.  demy  Bvo.  embellished  with 
n elegantly  engraved  Head  of  the  Author.  Price  Ids,  fid. 
r 1 vol.  t2lii<>.  Price  (is.  in  Boards. 

“ Mr.  nigland  displays  in  this  volume  a well  cultivated  and  com- 
icliensive  mind.  His  style  is  generally  correct;  Id's  information  is 
xtensive:  and  the  many  pertinent  remarks  and  inferences  witli 
Inch  lie  lias  enriched  this  summary  ol  general  history,  meet  our 
ardial  approbation.”  M.  Rev. 

LETTERS  on  the  MODERN  HISTORY 

NO  POLITICAL  ASPECT  OF  EUROPE;  exhibiting  the 
Ititnre,  Causes,  and  probable  Consequences  of  the  grand 
outest  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  poli. 
ical  Circumstances  of  the  different  Nations  which  cont- 
est the  European  System.  Illustrated  with  Historical  and 
leograpliical  Observations.  By  JOHN  BIGLAND. 

'lie.  Second  Edition,  revised,  and  adapted  to  the  present 
tale  of  Europe.  In  1 vol.  Bvo.  PriceBs.  in  Boards. 

“ These  Letters  discuss,  in  turn,  almost  all  the  great  questions 
Inch  can  be  agitated  by  politicians  of  (he  present  hour.  The 
rinciples  of  llie  author  are  every  where  sound  aud  patriotic,  and  his 
nowledge  is  surprisingly  extensive.”  Brit.  Crit. 

VIEW  of  the  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE  during 

ite  Reign  of  Catharine  II.  and  to  the  Close  of  the  Eigh. 
ijeuth  Century,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Containing  an  accurate  De- 
ilription  of  the  Government,  Manners,  Customs.  Religion, 
'jtent,  Boundaries,  Soil,  Climate,  Produce,  Revenue 
Jade,  Manufactures,  &c.  &c.  of  the  several  Nations  that 
impose  that  extensive  Empire. 

By  WILLIAM  TOOKE,  F.R.S. 

In  3 large  vols.  Bvo.  Price  U.  11s.  6d  in  Boards. 

THE  LIFE  of  CATHARINE  II.  EMPRESS 

F RUSSIA.  By  WILLIAM  TOOKE,  F.R.S. 
he  Fourth  Ediliou,  with  considerable  Improvements,  in 
' vols.  Bvo.  Price  it.  7s.  in  Boards,  embellished,  with 
ligravings. 

THE  HISTORY  of  EGYPT  ; fiom  the  ear- 
ist  Accounts  of  that  Country  till  the  Expulsion  of  the 
•each  from  Alexandria  in  the  Year  IfjDl. 

By  JAMES  WILSON,  D.D. 

In  3 vols.  Bvo.  Price  It.  4s.  in  Boards. 

* This  work  is  composed  io  a clear,  agreeable,  and  lively  m.xn- 
r.”  An.  Rrv.  Or.  Wilson  is  un<4uestioDat>ly  a man  of*  talents  g 
rt  the  rapidity  of  ids  narrative,  and  his  How  of  language,  give  con- 
[enable  animation  to  his  pages."  M.  Rev. 

A HISTORY  of  IRELAND,  from  the  ear- 
*s t Accounts  to  the  Accomplishment  of  the  Union  with 
reat  Britain  in  1801.  By  the  Rev.  JAMES  GORDON, 
idor  of  Killegny  in  the  Diocese  of  Ferns,  and  of  Canna* 
\y  in  the  Diocese  of  Cork.  In  2 vols.  8vo.  \L.  45.  Bds. 
if  The  author  has  not  derogated  from  the  reputation  which  he 
Bived  from  his  prior  publication;  since  we  discover  in  it  the 
He  clear  discernment,  the  same  sound  judgment,  the  same  strong 
>d  sense,  the  same  manlv  sentiments  and  the  same  fearless 
Kgrity,  and  devotion  to  truth."  Mon.  Rev. 

THE  LIFE  and  ESSAYS  of  BENJAMIN 

ANKLIN,  LL.D.  A new  aud  improved  Edition.  In 
ols.  foolscap  Bvo.  with  a Portrait.  Price  8s.  in  Boards. 

A VIEW  of  the  PRESENT  STATE  of  PO- 

ND. By  GEORGE  BURNETT. 

In  One  Volume  I2mo.  Price  7a.  in  Boards. 

Thi9  is  an  interesting  and  entertaining  little  volume.  It  is 
ten  in  a pieasinv  unaffected  style,  and  has  atrorded  us  much 
•rlainmentas  well  as  information."  /in'/.  Crti, 


HURST,  REF.S,  AND  ORME. 

THE  REIGN  of  CHARLEMAGNE,  con. 

sulered  clneliy  with  reference  to  Religion,  Laws  Liter* 
lure,  and  Maimers. 

By  HENRY  CARD,  A.  M.  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford 
In  One  Volume  Bvo.  Price  6s.  in  Boards. 

MEMOIRS  of  tlic  LIFE  of  DAVID  GAR. 
'I1  nK’,u1'1  Interspersed  with  Characters  and  Anecdotes 
m the  Theatrical  Contemporaries,  the  Whole  foraiiug  a 
History  of  the  Stage,  which  includes  a Period  of  30 
* ™rs.  By  THOMAS  DAVIES. 

A new  edit.  In  two  vols.  crown  Hvo  with  copious  Additions 
and  Illustrations  in  the  form  of  Notes.  With  a Head  of 
Garrick.  Price  14s.  in  Boaids. 

THE  ANTIQUITIES  of  MAGNA  GR/ECIA, 

dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  Earl  of  Moira. 

By  W.  WILKINS.  Jim.  M A.  F.A.S. 

Fellow  of  Gouville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge 
Iirl  large  vol.  imperial  folio,  illustrated  by  86  Engravings, 
executed  by  eminent  Artists.  Price  10  Guineas. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  LIFE  aud  ADMINIS- 
TRATION of  Sir  ROBERT  WALPOLE,  Earl  of  ORFORD. 
with  original  Correspondence  and  authentic  Papers,  never 
before  published. 

By  Ihe  Rev.  WILLIAM  cdxE,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.A.S. 

Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  and  Rector  of  Beuiertun. 

In  3 vols.  4to.  with  a Portrait  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
Price  51.  5s.  in  Boards. 

•**  Also  an  Edition  in  3 vols.  Bvo.  Price  1 1.  4t.  in  Bds.  - 

LIFE  of  HORATIO  LORD  WALPOLE. 

A new  Edition,  in  2 vols  8vo.  Price  If.  12s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  ANGLO-SAXONS. 

The  First  Volume  containing  their  History  before  their 
Invasion  of  Britain,  and  their  subsequent  History  in  Eng- 
land to  the  Norman  Conquest,  including  the  Life  of  Al- 
fred, and  the  Account  of  the  Seakings  and  Pirates  of  the 
North. — The  Second  Volume,  describing  their  Manneis, 
Government,  Laws,  Poetry,  Literature,  Religion,  and  Lan- 
guage. By  SHARON  TURNER,  F.A.S. 

In  2 vols.  4to.  Price  31. 3s.  in  Boards,  the  Second  Edi- 
tion, corrected  and  enlarged,  with  an  Introduction,  on  the 
History  of  Britain  before  tile  Arrival  of  the  Romans. 

'*  We  regard  Mr.  Turner's  work  as  a very  valuable  addition  to 
our  national  histories,  from  numerous  and  recondite  sources  he  has 
collected  much  that  is  interesting  and  curious,  respecting  both  the 
manners  and  the  events  of  the  periods  which  lie  describes.  There 
certainly  was  occasion  for  such  a work,  and  the  execution  of  it 
leaves  no  room  to  regret  that  it  devolved  on  Mr.  Turner."  Eel.  Rev. 

LIVES  of  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHERS, 
translated  from  the  French  of  FENELON,  with  Notes, 
and  a Life  of  Hie  Author. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  CORMACK,  M.A. 

In  2 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  The  2d  Edit,  printed  by  Ballan- 
tyue.  Price  12s.  in  Boards. 

An  ACCOUNT  of  JAMAICA,  and  its  In- 
habitants. Bv  a GENTLEMAN,  long  resident  in  Ihe 
West  Indies.  In  8vo.  Price  is.  6 d in  Boards. 

“ The  present  work  contains  a great  deal  of  useful  information 
respecting  )amaica.  We  have  been  considerably  gratified  by  tbe 
perusal ; and  more  so,  as  the  information  which  it  contains,  in- 
stead of  being  copied  from  other  books,  seems  to  have  been  prin- 
cipally derived  from  personal  observation.  Tbe  author  appeals 
to  be  a judicious  and  impartial  man,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  (hat 
we  bestow  on  his  performance  the  praise  of  candour  and  of  truth.” 
Monthly  Rrv. 

MEMOIRS  of  an  AMERICAN  LADY,  with 

Sketches  of  Manners  and  Scenery  in  America,  as  they 
existed  previous  to  the  Revolution.  By  the  Author  of 
“ Letters  from  Ihe  Mountains,”  &e.  &c.  lu  2 vols.  12tno. 
Price  10s.  6d.  in  Boards. 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  LIFE  and  WRITINGS 
of  JAMES  BRUCE,  of  Kiiinard,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Author  of 
Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  Ihe  Nile,  in  1168-9-10-1- 
2 and  3.  By  ALEXANDER  MURRAY,  F.A.S. E. 

And  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence.  In  1 vol.  4to. 
Price  2 1. ]2s.  C d.  in  Boards. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL  PEERAGE  of  the 
EMPIRE  of  GREAT  BRITAIN;  ill  which  are  Memoirs 
and  Characters  of  the  most  celebrated  Persons  of  each 
Family. 

Volume  t and  II.  (containing  the  Peerage  of  England.) 
with  the  Arms  neatly  engraven  on  Wood.  Price  16s.  in  Bds. 

In  the  Press,  anti  in  a Slate  of  considerable  forward- 
ness, Volumes  III.  aud  IV.  containing  the  Peerage  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland. 

•»*  Any  Corrections  directed  to  the  Publishers  will  ne 
thankfully  received. 


.*) 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS . 


-f„i  T,r  ir“  1,,,"":‘- 

sions  of  the  Plates.  Price  ’ll.  Is.. in  Boards. 

THF  SCENERY,  ANTIQUITIES,  and  BIO- 

GRAPHY OF  SOUTH  WALES  from  Matertals  collected 

dUBy  BENJAMINHEATH  MALKIN,  Esq.  M.  A.  F.  S.  A. 

Tn  ] vol.  4to.  illustrated  with  Views,  drawn 
hv  1 sDorte  and  a Map  of  ttie  Country.  11.  12s.  0 d.  Boards. 
yA  few  copies  may  be  had  with  the  Views  finely  coloured 

byAKr2ud  E5uein-24volsn8voarwiih  considerable  Addi- 
tions and  Two  En^aviugs,  by  Landseer  and  M.ddiman. 

first  class  of  Tourists.  a ,our  thr0„gh  South 

borate,  and  indeed,  saUslactory  a . Cr  jt  <<  Mr>  Malkin  pos- 

wales,  that  has.y^5  of  a correct* and  animated  observer 

•SSSbm 

Crit.  Rev. 

THE  TOPOGRAPHY  of  TROY,  and  ITS 

VICINITY,  illustrated  and  explained  by  Drawings  and 
Descriptions.  Dedicated,  by  Permission,  to  her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  „ , _ „ c 

Bv  WILLIAM  GELL,  Esq.  of  Jesus  College,  M.A.  F.R.S. 
FAS  and  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

' ' 111  Folio,  Price  10L  10s.  in  Boards. 

In  the  Work  are  given  forty-three  coloured  Plates,  taken 
from  accurate  Drawings,  made  on  the  Spot,  by  the  Author, 
ar„d  chiefly  fngmved  by  Mr.  Median.!.  The  Work  Is  de- 
signed  to  afford  an  Opportunity  to  such  as  have  not  visited 
the  Country  of  forming  their  own  opinions  of  the  Topo- 
prnnbv  Homer. 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  and  ANTIQUITIES 

of  ITHACA,  dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  Ring. 

By  WILLIAM  GELL.  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 

And  Member  of  the  Society  of  Diletanti.  In  one  vol.  4to. 
illustrated  by  Engravings.  Price  11.  12s.  6d.  in  Boards. 

•'  we  are  now  obliged,  by  the  limits  of  our  Review,  to  close  Mr. 
Fell's  volume  which  (we  take  this  opportunity  of  observing)  is  a spe- 
Of  V r™  elegant  typography.  That  we  have  perused  it  with  un- 
satisfaction,  lire  reader  will  already  have  perceived.  Here, 
?he  accoun  S rroy,  he  venerally  renders  Homer  his  own 
as  in  the  accoun  . knowledge  of  ancient  and  mo- 

demTrheo,  is  clearly  evinces  that  he  qualified  himself,  by  previous 
atudy  for  his  geographical  and  antiquarian  researches.  Brit.  Cnt. 

A DESCRIPTION  of  LATIUM  ; or,  LA 

CAMPAGNA  DI  ROMA.  In  I vol.  demy  4to.  illuslrated 
hv  Flcliings  by  the  Author,  and  a Map.  1 1.  lls.firf.  inBds. 

••  It  is  not  our  fortune  often  to  meet  with  a volume,  where  moi  e 
information  and  entertainment  are  combined,  file  work  is  confi- 


. entertainment  arc  .unwuiw,  *'••-  ... 

entlv  and  we  believe  rightly,  attributed  to  a lady  already  cele- 
brated’as  a writer,  the  accomplished  Cornelia  Knight.-  Brit.  cnt. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  SCENERY  of 

KILLARNEY.  the  surrounding  Country,  and  a consider- 
able Part  of  the  Southern  Coast  of  Ireland. 

By  ISAAC  WELD,  Esq.  M.K.  I.  A. 

Tn  1 vol  4to.  with  numerous  Plates  elegantly  engraved. 
Price  11.  is.  and  on  royal  Paper,  with  first  Impressions  of 
the  Plates,  Price  31.  3s.  in  extra  Boards. 

« in  Mr.  weld  this  illustrious  and  beautilul  scenery  has  found 
an  accurate  and  able  delineator.  His  pen  and  his  pencil  have  bo.li 
been  employed  witii  eltect,  and  we  have  seldom  seen  a work  that 
combines  more  classical  ilfustralion  witii  a high  degree  of  graphic 
excellence. 

NORTH  WALES  ; including  its  Scenery,  An- 
tiquities, Customs,  and  some  Sketches  ot  its  Natural  His- 
tory delineated  from  Two  Excursions  through  all  the 
interesting  Parts  of  that  Country,  during  the  Summer 
of  ngitatiAlBOt.  Bv  the  Rev.  W.  B1NGLEY,  A.M. 
tu  2 vols.  ttvo.  illustrated  with  a new  and  accurate  Map, 
Frontispieces, and  several  favourite  Welsh  Airs.  If.  Is.  Bds. 

••  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  these, volumes  deserve 
to  be  ranked  among  the  best  performances  of  the  kind  ; nor  will  any 
one  hereafter  act  wisely,  who  should  visit  North  Wales,  without 
making  them  his  companion."  Brit.  Crit. 

GLEANINGS  through W ALES,  HOLLAND, 
AND  WESTPHALIA.  By  Mr.  PRATT. 


The  Sixth  Edition.  In  .3  vols.  Price  11. 4*.  In  Boards. 

•■  we  have  found  so  many  lively  and  pleasant  exhlDItU ons  ol T man-  j 
ners  so  many  amusing  and  interesting  anecdotes,  and  so  many 
observations  and  reflections,  gay  a to  I 
mental  (all  expressed  in  a gay  and  fam  iar  sty  et  better  suit*  i t > I 
the  purpose  than  sentences  laboured  with  artificial  exactness,  . i 
we  cannot  but  recommend  it  to  out  readers  as  a highly  amus  ig 
and ‘interesting  performance."  Anal.  Kn  . 

GLEANINGS  in  ENGLAND;  descriptive  1} 

of  the  Countenance,  Mind,  and  Character  of  the  Country. 

By  Mr.  PRATT. 

Vol.  I.  II.  Price  10s.  6 d.  each,  in  Boards;  and  Vol.  III. 
Price  12s.  in  Boards. 

The  Second  and  Third  Volumes  may  be  >otd  sepafale  y 
••  The  author  continues  to  merit  ihe  character  he  has ■ ions  »"  | 

deservedly  maintained,  of  a sprightly  and  \ 

intelligent,  and  often  a sagacious  observer  of  human  life  and  i ( 

ners."  lint.  Crit. 

NOTES  on  tlie  WEST  INDIES,  written 

during  the  Expedition  under  the  Command  of  the  late  Ge-  , 
neral  Sir  Ralph  Ahercromby. 

By  GEORGE  PiNCKARD,  M.D 
In  3 vols.  8vo.  Price  1 1.  ills,  in  Boards. 
k Tliis  work  is  an  extremely  valuable  addition  to  our  informat  on  | 
upon Colonial  ABkir“  It  abounds  in  facts  the  result  of  aeiual  oh 
servation."  Edinb.  Rev.  * a 

TRAVELS  in  SOUTH  AMERICA  dnnng  I 

the  year  1801,  1802,  1803,  and  1804  ; containing  a Descrtp-  , 
tion  of  the  Captain-Generalship  of  Caraccas,  and  an  Ac- 
count  of  the  Discovery,  Conquest,  Topography,  Legislature, 
Commerce.  Finance,  and  Natural  Productions  ot  the  Conn- 
try;  with  a View  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  ot  the  Spa- 
uiards  and  the  Native  Indians. 

By  F.  DEPONS, 

Late  Agent  to  the  French  Government  at  Caraccns. 

***  Translated  from  the  French. 

Tn  S Vols.  Bvo.  with  a Map  of  the  Country.  Price  \l.  is.  j 

“ it  is  wiib  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  we  congratulate  our  rea-  1 
tiers  on8 the  appearance  of  tlie  volumes  before  us,  ...  which  they 
will  find  very  ample  details  on  the  natural  resources  and  productions 
accompanied  by  much  curious  information  on  the  internal  state  and 
Government  ot  the  Spanish  Colonies  in  America.  Such  a work  has  | 
an  additional  value  to  an  Englishman,  since  the  acquisition  of 
Trinidad  lias  opened  to  us  a communication  with  this  fertile  and 
delightful  country.”  Ed.  Rev. 

A DESCRIPTION  of  CEYLON,  conlaintm; 

an  Account  of  the  Country,  Inhabitants,  and  natural  Pro- 
ductions: with  Narralives  of  a Tour  round  tlie  Island  in 
1800,  the  Campaign  ill  Candy  in  1803,  and  a Journey  to, 
Ramisseram  in  1804. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  CORDINER,  A.M. 

Late  Chaplain  to  the  Garrison  of  Columbo.  In  two  vols. 
4to.  illustrated  by  twenty-five  Engravings  from  original 
Drawings.  Price  3f.  13s.  (id.  in  Boards. 

'•  Considered  as  volumes  of  Travels,  Mr.  Cordmer’s  labours  must 
cniov  a respectable  rank  among  useful  and  agreeable  publications. 
To  those  who  either  wi-h  to  go  to  India,  or  lwve  friend3  thuc, 

this  * Description  of  Ceylon' will  be  peculiarly  agreeable.  Anttjac. 

A TOPOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  of 

ENGLAND;  exhibiting  the  various  Subdivision*  of  each 
County  into  Hundreds,  Lathes,  Wapentakes,  &e.  I lie  Va- 
luations in  the  King's  Books  , the  Patrons  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Benefices  ; and  the  Tutelary  Saint  of  each  Church. 
—The  Distance  and  Bearing  of  every  Parish,  or  Hamlet, 
from  the  nearest  Post  Office  Town.— Markets.— Fairs. — 
Corporations—  Free  Schools.—' The  Situation  and  Descrip- 
tion of  Monasteries,  and  other  religions  Houses  —Mem- 
bers of  Parliament.— Assizes  and  Petty  Sessions.— Col- 
lected from  the  most  authentic  Documents,  and  arranged 
in  alphabetical  Order.  By  NICHOLAS  CARLISLE, 

Fellow  and  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Lou- 
don. In  two  thick  vols.  4to.  Price  51.  5s.  m Boards. 

This  Work  will  be  eminently  useful.— 1 To  Magistrales 
ill  the  Removal  of  Paupers,  &c.— II.  To  Conveyancers, 
Solicitors,  Buyers  and  Sellers  of  Estates  and  Property  hv 
Commission,  Gentlemen  desirous  of  purchasing,  and  to 
those  who  may  have  occasion  to  examine  the  Public  Ad- 
vertisements,  fee  — III.  To  all  Persons  concerned  in  the 
Government,  and  in  the  various  Public  Offices,  particu- 
larly tlie  Post  Office  Departments.— IV.  Tn  Students, 
Private  Gentlemen,  Authors,  and  other  Persons  of  Re- 
search, who  may  require  authentic  Information  respecting 
tlie  local,  statistical,  and  other  Facts  and  Circumstances 
relating  to  the  Kingdom  of  England. — V.  To  the  Clergy, 
and  all  Persons  in  any  Manner  connected  with  Eccle- 
siastical Benefices,  local  Rights,  and  other  Objects  apper- 
taining to  tlie  Establishment. 


PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  HURST,  REES,  AND  ORME. 


If  ever  there  was  a book  indispensable  for  reference  to  a vast 
variety  ol  persons  it  is  this,  which  hears  at  the  same  time  every 
mark  of  the  utmost  accuracy  that  the  nature  of  the  mutler  con- 
tained will  allow  us  fo  expect.”  Prit.  CHt.  “ We  embrace  Utr 
first  opportunity  of  congratulating  the  public  in  the  acquisition  of 
this  useful  nerlormance,  and  of  offering  Mr.  Carlisle  that  commen- 
dation to  which  his  diligence  and  indefatigable  Industry  are  enii- 
nently  entitled,  A compilation  of  this  kind,  executed  with  patience 
and  fidelity,  lias  long  been  a desideratum,  and  the  task  of  filling 
up  this  hiatus  in  our  libraries,  could  not  have  fallen  into  better 
hands."  Mon.  Rev. 

CHRONICLE  of  the  CID,  Rodrigo  Diaz 

cle  Bivac,  the  Campeartor. 

Corrected  by  ROBERT  SOUTHEY.  In  Ito.  Price  ll.  I5j. 
in  Boards. 

" The  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  or  the  History  of  the  Life  and 
Adventures  ot  that  justly  celebrated  warrior,  were  at  all  times 
worthy  of  being,  translated  into  English  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
lovers  of  novelty  ; but  at  the  present  period  they  are  particularly 
valuable,  as  exhibiting  traits  of  national  characfer,  which  may  find 
some  real  parallels  in  less  romantic  times."  Antijac . Rr v. 

THE  TRAVELS  OF  BERTRANDON  DE 
LA  BROCQUIERE,  Counsellor  and  First  Esquire  Car- 
ver to  Philippe  Le  Bou,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  Pales- 
tine, and  his  Re  I urn  from  Jerusalem  overland  to  France, 
during  the  Years  1432  and  1433,  extracted  and  put  into 
modern  French  from  a Manuscript  in  the  National  Li- 
brary at  Paris. 


Translated  by  THOMAS  JOHNES,  Esq.  M P 
lls.  in  Boards'.  “IU8'ratCd  w"h  a Ma"  of  Tar*ry.  Price 

TRAVELS  in  ASIA  and  AFRICA,  includin'' 

a Journey  from  Scanderoon  to  Aleppo,  and  over  the  De* 
sen  to  Bagdad  and  Bassora  ; a Voyage’  from  Bassora  ,0 
“r*  a!!  a on5  ,,le  Western  Coast  of  India  ; Voya«e 
from  Bombay  to  Moclia  and  Suez  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  a 
Journey  from  Suez  to  Cairo  and  Rosetta,  in  E»ypt 
By  the  late  ABRAHAM  PARSONS,  Esq. 

Consul  and  Factor  Marine  at  Scanderoon. 
in  1 vol.  4to.  embellished  with  Two  Engravings.  Price 
it.  5s.  in  Boards. 

fo"nd,  Mr-  ''arsons  an  instructive  an! 
uno?t  lfr€hSlEfniOIV  lilS  " ‘ivels  are  not,  as  usually  happens,  made 
himself  .'abS‘  °BPCV,  tu  be  3 delineation  01  what 

hL  himself  saw  and  heard  : His  descriptions  are  always  conspicuous 
a"'  L"'rmr  ejldbit  specimens  ofelegaJce  and'us^  h.s  rr- 
I?.a,rkLa!?  sensible,  and  never  irininR  ; he  exhibit-  the  Dresent 
state  of  the  countries,  through  which  tie  travelled,  without  encum- 
bering, his  narrative  with  a representation  ot  the  past  - and  iiis 

wbhou*  brine  imnHledk,h°r  a ™ind  "i*?'6*1  sought  after  knowledge, 
not  ostentaMm,.  wt  f by  vam!!'>  wlu,?h  “**  communicative  hut 
S,Ud,0U1  °r  n°'clly*  b“‘  »ner  nc-gli- 


MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  AND  CHEMISTRY. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  of  Surgery;  Volume 
the  First ; its  they  relate  to  Wounds,  Ulceus,  and  Fistulas; 
Aneurisms,  and  Wounded  Arteries,  Fractures  of  the  Limbs, 
and  the  Duties  of  the  Military  and  Hospital  Surgeon. 

By  JOHN  BELL,  Surgeon. 

In  1 large  vol.  royal  4to.  illustrated  by  Eighty  Engravings, 
many  of  them  accurately  coloured  from  Nature.  Price4L4v. 

Volume  the  Second;  containing 

the  Operations  of  Surgery,  as  they  relate  to  the  Anatomy 
and  Diseases  of  the  Urethra  and  Bladdtr,  and  the  Anatomy 
and  Diseases  of  the  Scull  and  Brain.  In  Two  Parts,  royal 
4to.  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings.  Price  5L  5s. 

Volume  the  Third ; being  Con- 
sultations and  Operations,  on  the  more  important  Sur- 
gical Diseases,  containing  a Scries  of  Cases,  calculated  to 
illustrate  chietiy  the  Doctrine  of  Tumours,  and  other  ir- 
regular Paris  of  Surgery,  and  to  instruct  the  young  Sur- 
geon how  to  form  his  Prognostics,  and  to  plan  bis  Opera- 
tions. In  royal  4to.  illustrated  with  37  Engiavings.  Price 
11.  2s.  in  Boards. 

A SYSTEM  of  OPERATIVE  SURGERY, 

It  founded  on  the  BASIS  of  ANATOMY. 

By  CHARLES  BELL. 

i Volume  llje  First,  in  royal  8vo.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
Engravings.  Price  18s.  in  Boards. 

*.*  The  Second  Volume  is  in  the  Press,  and  speedily 
will  be  published. 

r THE  ANATOMY  of  the  HUMAN  BODY. 

By  JOHN  and  CHARLES  BELL,  Surgeons,  Edinburgh- 
[u  4 vols.  royal  Rvo.  The  Two  first  Volumes  of  life  above 
i Work  contain  the  Anatomy  of  the  Bones,  Muscles,  and 
Joints;  and  of  the  Heart  and  Arteries;  with  numerous 
' Engiavings.  Price  \l.  10s.  in  Boards.  The  Third  Volume 
j contains  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  and  Description  of 
the  Course  of  the  Nerves,  and  the  Aualnmy  of  the  Eye  and 
' Ear.  with  Engravings.  Price  ifis.  in  Boards.  The  Fourth 
contains  the  Anatomy  of  the  Viscera  of  l lie  Abdomen,  the 
' Paris  in  the  Male  and  Female  Pelvis,  and  the  Lymphatic 
I System,  with  an  Appendix  and  Engravings,  which  com- 
pletes the  Work,  royal  8vo.  The  Second  Edition.  Price 
I 15s.  in  Boards. 

ENGRAVINGS  of  the  ARTERIES,  illus- 

• (rating  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body,  by  JOHN  BELL,  Surgeon;  and  serving  as  an  Intro- 
ductiou  to  (lie  Surgery  of  the  Arteries,  by  CHARLES 
BELL,  Surgeon.  Superbly  printed  in  imperial  8vo.  and 
beautifully  coloured.  The  Second  Edit.  Price  if.  Is.  Bds. 

J " We  have  seen  no  work  better  calculated  for  giving  clear  ideas 
! on  this  important  branch  of  anatomy,  and  wc  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  oiid  medical  friends,  as  at  once  a very  useful  and 
I highly  ornamental  addition  to  their  libraries."  M . Rev. 

! THE  ANATOMY  of  ilie  BRAIN ; explained 
’ in  a Series  of  Engravings,  beautifully  coloured,  with  a 
I Dual  riatinn  on  the  Communication  between  the  Ventri- 
cltts  of  the  Brain.  By  CHARLES  BELL, 


rellow  or  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of  Edinburgh. 
In  royal  4to.  Price  21.  Is.  in  Boards  B 

anih^.o  av<)  bere  '1  putdi “ation,  which  reflects  much  credit  on  the 
nbm-J  L ,naIom,c3l“ nowledge.andon  his  skill  as  an  artist.  The 
etgan<£”  3 Vt'T  5Upe'l0r  5lyle  •' correctness  £d 

A SERIES  of  ENGRAVINGS,  explaining 
the  COURSE  of  the  NERVES.  By  CHARLES  BELL, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  On  royal  4lo. 
w‘,lLleUerPress  Descriptions.  Price  11.  Is.  in  Boards 
These  engiavings  are  in  the  author’s  usual  style  of  correctness 

Jcnml?t8-onC|e’  ?i!ld  'hJfy  ma,y  IJ,erefore  bc  regarded  as  a saleable 
acquisition  to  the  medical  library.”  m.  Rtv. 

ENGRAVINGS  of  the  BONES,  MUSCLES, 

and  JOINTS,  illustrating  the  First  Voiume  of  the  Ana- 
tomy ol  the  Human  Body.  By  JOHN  BELL,  Surgeon.  In 
4to.  with  about  200  pages  of  explanatory  Letter  press. 
Price  If.  Ils.  firf.  in  Boards. 


THE  CHEMICAL  LECTURES  of  the  ce- 
lebrated I)'.  JOSEPH  BLACK. 

Regius  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edin-' 
burgh  ; published  from  theAulhor's  Mannscripls,  byJOHN 
ROBINSON,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  With  Notes,  philosophical  and 
historical,  by  the  Editor,  partly  for  Illustration  of  the 
Text,  and  partly  in  order  to  ascertain  tbe  Claims  of  I)r 
Black,  and  oilier  eminent  Philosophers  of  these  Kingdoms 
to  the  great  Discoveries  and  Improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  this  Science,  especially  since  the  Yearl'io. 
In  2 vols.4lo.  with  a Head  of  the  Author.  Price  3i.  3s.  Bds. 

ELEMENTS  of  CHEMISTRY  and  NA- 
TURAL HISTORY.  To  which  is  prefixed,  the  Philosophy 
of  Chemistry.  By  A.  F.  FOURCROY. 

The  5tli  Edition,  with  Notes.  By  JOHN  THOMSON,  Sur- 
geon, Edinburgh.  In  3 vols.  royal 8vo.  Price  It.  Ils.  6d. 

11  This  edition  has  a claim  to  bur  attention,  on  account  of  the 
notes  which  have  been  added  by  the  editor.  The  Notes  on  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  Tart  IV.  arc  particularly  instructiyc  and  inte- 
resting. The  same  may  indeed  be  said  nearly  of  the  whole ; and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  this  edition  will  be  found  highly  useful  to 
chemical  students."  M.  net’. 

LECTURES  on  DIET  and  REGIMEN  ; be- 
ing a systematic  Inquiry  into  the  most  rational  Means  of 
preserving  Health,  and  prolonging  Life;  together  with 
Physiological  and  Chemical  Explanations,  calculated 
chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Families  ; in  order  to  banish  ibc  pre- 
vailing Abuses  and  Prejudices  in  Medicine.  In  1 large 
vol.  8vn.  By  A.  F.  M.  WILL1CH.  M.  D. 

The  Third  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  Price  9s  Bds. 

“ We  hare  said  cnnugli  to  evince  that  die  writer  has  fulfilled  all 
Ids  promises,  and,  on  the  whole,  has  given  by  far  the  fullest,  most 
perfect,  and  comprehensive  dietetic  system  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared." Crlt.Rev.  " This  work  Is  not  only  a valuable  accession 
io  medical  science,  but  must  prove  an  inestimable  accommodation 
both  to  families  and  individuals  situated  at  a distance  from  regular 
advice."  A'etc  Zend.  Rrv. 

THE  PHARMACOPOEIA  of  the  ROYAL 

COLLEUEOF  PHYSICIANS  OF  LONDON,  translated  into 


DIVINITY. 


7 


English ; with  Notes,  Indexes  of  New  Names,  Prepara- 
tions, &c.  &c.  By  THOMAS  HE  ALOE,  M.  O.  F.  K.  S. 
Lumleyan  Lecturer  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
Senior  Physician  of  the  London  Hospital.  The  Ninth 
Edition,  revised  and  adapted  to  the  last  improved  Edition 
of  the  College  ; with  an  Index,  showing  the  general  Doses 
of  Medicines.  By  JOHN  LATHAM,  M.D.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Physician  to  Hie  Magdalen, 
and  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Price  7s.  in  Boards. 

A TREATISE  on  TROPICAL  DISEASES, 

ON  MILITARY  OPERATIONS.  AND  ON  THE  CLI- 
MATE OF  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

By  BENJAMIN  MOSELY.M  D. 

The  4th  edit,  ill  1 vol.  8vo.  Price  12s.  6d.  in  Boards. 

THE  MODERN  PRACTICE  of  PHYSIC. 

By  EDWARD  GOODMAN  CLARKE,  M.D. 

Of  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  ami  Physician 
to  the  Forces,  &c.  the  2d  edit.  In  1 ?ol.  8vo.  Price  9s.  in 
Boards. 

“Thisvplumc  may  be  recommended  to  the  student,  as  containing 
the  best  compendium  of  modern  improvements  in  medicine  anti 
therapeutics,  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  peruse.”  Crit.  Rev. 
“ We  earnestly  recommend  this  work  as  deserving  of  the  attention, 
particularly  of  the  junior  branches  of  the  profession,  as  it  is 
written  in  an  able  and  scientific  manner.”  7 Vied.  Journ. 

MEDICINiE  PR  AX  EOS  COMPENDIUM, 

Symptomata,  Causas,  Diagnosiu.  Prognosin,  et  Medendi 
Rationem,  exbibens.  Auctore  E.  G.  CLARKE,  M.D.  Col- 
legii  Regalis  Medicorum  Londinensis,  nec  noil  exercitus 
Medico.  Editio  Quarta,  Plurimum  Anqta  ct  Emendata. 
Price  5s.  sewed. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  the 
UTERINE  HEMORRHAGE;  with  Remarks  on  the  Ma- 
nagement oft  he  Placenta.  By  JOHN  BURNS, 

Lecturer  od  Midwifery,  and  Member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Glasgow.  In  1 vol.  8vo. 
Price  os.  in  Boards. , 


cine  and  Surgery ; being  a complete  System  of  Modern 
Domestic  Medicine;  exhibiting  in  familiar  Terms  the  latest 
and  most  important  Discoveries  relative  to  the  Prevention, 
Distinction,  Causes,  and  Cure  of  Diseases  by  Medicine 
and  Diet,  particularly  Consumption  of  the  Lungs,  Asthma, 
Indigestion,  Flatulence,  Gout,  Rcroplmla,  Palsy,  Rheuma- 
tism, Cancer,  Worms,  Nervous  and  Bilious  Complaints, 
the  Diseases  of  Children,  &c.  &c.  To  which  are  added, 
a Family  Dispensatory  and  a Copious  Appendix,  contain- 
ing explicit  Instructions  for  the  ordinary  Management  of 
Children,  and  such  Cases  or  Accidents  which  require  im- 
mediate Aid.  &c.  By  RICHARD  REECE,  M.D. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Collegeof  Surgeons,  Author  of  a Trea- 
tise on  Hie  Lichen  Islandicns,  in  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  ! 
&c.  Fifth  Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  corrected.  J 
In  1 vol.  Rvo.  Price  10s.  Cid.  in  Boards. 

“ It  is  of  importance  (hat  every  mao  should  lio  enabled  to  know 
something  of  the  laws  of  life,  I he  tmlurc  of  diseases, and  the  most 
rational  modes  of  core,  for  this  purpose  Dr.  Reece’s  book  is 
better  adapted  than  any  with  which  wc  are  acquainted,  it  is  more 
scientific  and  judicious' than  the  domestic  medicine  of  Buchan, 
which  we  have  r.o  doubt  it  will  soon  entirely  supersede;  , consi-  , 
dered  in  this  light,  Dr.  Reece’s  Medical  Guide  is  a most  valuable  , 
performance.”  Crit.  Rrv. 

A PRACTICAL'1  DICTIONARY  of  DO- 
MESTIC MEDICINE,  for  the  special  Use  of  the  Clergy, 
Heads  of  Families,  and  young  Practitioners  in  Medicine. 
This  Work  exhibits  a comprehensive  View  of  the  latest 
Discoveries  relative  to  the  Causes,  Treatment,  and  Pie- 
vention  of  Diseases,  and  a popular  Description  of  the  fol- 
lowing  Subjects,  so  far  as  they  regard, the  Health  of  Man,  ’’ 
the  well-being  of  Society,  and  the  general  Cure  of  Mala-  i 
dies,  viz.  Anatomy,  Casualties.  Chemistry,  Clothing,  Die-  f 
tetics.  Medical  Police  and  Jurisprudence,  Pharmacy,  Phi- 
siology,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  Therapeutics,  &c.  &c. 

By  RICHARD  REECE,  M.D. 

Member  of  the  Rojal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  An- 
thor  of  the  Domestic  Medical  Guide,  & c.  &c.  In  1 large  h 
vol.  royal  8vo.  Price  18s  in  Boards. 


OBSERVATIONS  on  ABORTION ; contain- 
ing an  Account  of  the  Manner  in  which  it  takes  place, 
the  Causes  which  produce  it,  and  the  Method  of  pre- 
venting, or  treating  it.  By  JOHN  BURNS, 

Li-ctijter  of  Midwifery,  and  Member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Glasgow.  The  2d  Edition, 
Price  5s.  in  Boards. 

“ We  have  perused  ibis  volume  witli  grc-at  satisfaction,  and  mus! 
strongly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  allouf  medical  readers.” 
An.  Rtv. 

All  ESSAY,  Medical,  Philosophical,  and  Che- 
mical, on  DRUNKENNESS,  and  t Is  Effects  on  the  Hn 
man  Body.  By  THOM  AS  TROTTER,  M.  D. 

I.ate  Physician  to  his  Majesty’s  Fleet.  Member  of  the 
Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  The  Second  Edi- 
tion. In  1 vol.  8vo.  Price  5s  hi  Boards. 

MEDICINA  NAUTICA ; an  Essay  on  the 
Diseases  of  Seamen.  By  THOMAS  TROTTER,  M.D. 
Lute  Physician  to  his  Majesty’s  Fleet,  & c.  In  3 vols,  Uvo. 
Price  If.  3s.  in  Boards. 

A VIEW  of  the  NERVOUS  TEMPERA- 
MENT. Being  a Practical  inquiry  into  the  increasing  I’ re- 
valence, Prevention,  and  Treatment  of  those  Diseases, 
commonly  called  Nervous,  Bilious,  Stomach,  and  Liver 
Complaints ; Indigestion,  Low  Spirits,  Gout,  &c. 

By  THOMAS  TROTTER,  M.  D. 

Late  Physician  to  his  Majesty’s  Fleet,  formerly  Physician 
to  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Haslar,  &«.  &c. 

The  2d  edit,  in  i Volume,  8vo.  price  7s.  5d.  in  Boards. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  CHEMISTRY.  In 
which  the  Elements  of  tit, it  Scieuca  are  familiarly  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  by  Experiments.  In  c vols.  12mu. 
with  plates  by  Lowry.  Second  Edit.  Price  l ks.  in  Boards. 

’■  This  work  may  be  stionglv  recommended  to  young  students  ol 
both  sexes.  The  perspicuity  of  the  style,  the  regular  disposition 
of  the  subject,  the  judicious  selection  of  illustrative  experiments, 
and  the  elegance  of  the  plates,  are  so  well  adaoted  to  the  capacity 
of  beginners,  and  especially  of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  dive 
deep  into  the  science,  that  a more  appropriate  publication  can 
hardly  be  desired.”  Brit.  Crit. 

THE  MEDICAL  GUIDE,  for  the  Use  of 

Families  and  Young  Practilioners,  or  Students  in  Medi- 


An  ESSAY  on  DISEASES  incidental  to 
EUROPEANS  ill  HOT  CLIMATES,  with  the  Method  of 
preventing  their  fatal  Consequences. 

By  JAMES  LIND,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Ed. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  at  Parie.  and  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh  and  Copen- 
hagen; late  Physician  at  Haslar,  near  Portsmouth. 

To  which  is  added,  an  APPENDIX  concerning  INTER- 
MITTENT FEVERS,  and  a simple  and  easy  way  to  ren- 
der Sea  Water  fresh,  and  to  prevent  a Scarcity  of  Provi- ! 
sions  in  long  Voyages  at  Sea.  The  Sixth  Edition.  Price 
8s.  in  Boards. 

I' 

A TREATISE  eta  VETERINARY  MEDI-, 
CINE,  containing  a Compendium  of  the  Veterinary  Art, 
or  an  accurate  Description  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse, 
and  their  Mode  of  Treatment ; the  Anatomy  and  Phisio- 
logy  of  the  Foot,  and  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Shoe- 
ing. Illustrated  by  Plates,  with  Observations  on  Stable 
Management,  Feeding,  Exercise,  and  Condition. 

By  JAMES  WHITE,  of  Exeter. 

(ate  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  First  Regiment  of  Royal, 
Dragoons.  Dedicated  by  Permission  to  His  Royal  High-! 
ness  the  Duke  of  York.  The  Eighth  Edition,  considerably', 
enlaiged.  Price  7s.  in  Boaids. 

REMARKS  on  Hie  FREQUENCY  and  FA-[' 
TALITY  of  different  Diseases,  particularly  on  the  pro-!! 
gressive  Increase  of  Consumption,  with  Observations  mil 
the  Influence  of  the  Seasons  on  Mortality. 

By  WILLiAM  WOO LI.COM BE.  M.D. 

In  tivo,  Price  (>s.  in  Boards. 

A SHORT  SYSTEM  of  COMPARATIVE 

ANATOMY,  translated  from  the  German  of  J.  F.  Blitmen- 
liaclt,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Got. 
tingen.  With  numerous  additional  Notes,  and  an  intro 
ductory  View  of  the  Classification  of  Animals. 

By  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE, 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  ami 
Demonstrator  of  Aitajomy  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital! 
in  I vol.  8vo.  Price  12s.  in  Boards. 


DIVINITY. 

ZOLLIKOFER’S  SERMONS  on  the  DIG- 

NITY OF  MAN,  from  the  German. 

By  the  Rev.  WILLI  AM  TOOKE,  F.R.S. 

In  2 large  vols.  8vo.  Second  Edition,  Price  U.  Is.  Boards 


ZOLLIKOFER’S  SERMONS  on  EDUC.V 

TION,  &c.  from  the  German. 

By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  TOOKE.  F.R.S. 

In  2 large  vols.  r.vo.  Price  l-'.  is.  in  Boards. 
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PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN 


„,Th  ' e"nn,rren*  ,e1?,lmon>' nf  311  ,lle  periodical  journals, 

tioth  .11  home  and  abroad,  in  favour  of  the  Sermons  mil 

Jim"  mafter?1!18  C';lel,,:,,C'1  ,l,lvll,c-  »«t  only  on  account  of 
flic  nnaflected  and  captivating  strain  of  eloquence  in 

which  they  flow,  but  for  the  benign  and  truly  evangelical 

14  ratthivt ,,1Cy  ;,re  tth^htated,  is  sufficiently  known. 
1 lut  they  lirea  lie  the  pure  and  genninespiritof  Christianity 
and  exhibit  religion  to  our  view  in  a form  the  most  •mi 
mated  and  alluring  Is  indeed  their  peculiar  plait  as 
thousands  can  happily  testify,  from  their  own  experience 

Iheli  hetrund  life  P ,Bey  have  had  


SERMONS  on  the  GREAT  FESTIVALS 

and  FASTS  of  the  CHURCH,  on  other  Solemn  Occasions 
and  on  Various  Topics,  ’ 

»mr?1VrJfrr»erS?n.  ,°f  "'e  Rev- . GEORGE  JOACHIM 
zollikoi  ek,  Minister  ot  the  reformed  congregation  at 
Lcipstck.  Bv  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  TOOKE  F K S 
In  2 large  Volumes  8vo.  price  11.  4s.  in  Boards. 

A New  Literal  TRANSLATION  from  the 

Original  GREEK  of  the  APOSTOLICAL  EPISTLES  with 
a Commentary,  and  Notes  Philological,  Critical  Expla 
ttatory,  and  Practical . to  which  is  added,  a History  ol  the 
Lite  ot  the  Apostle  Paul. 

liy  JAMES  MACKNIGHT,  D.  D. 

Author  of  “ A Harmony  of  the  Gospels,”  &c.  The  2d 
Edition  (to  which  is  prefixed  an  Account  of  the  Life  of 
the  Author.)  Tn  6 vois.  Svo.  Price  3Ll3s.  bd.  in  Boards. 

LECTURES  delivered  in  the  Parish  Church 

Of  Wakefield,  in  the  Year  1802,  on  that  Part  of  the  Li- 
tmgv  of  the  Church  of  England  contained  in  the  Morn- 
ing Prayer.  By  THOMAS  ROGERS,  M-.A. 

Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Afternoon  Lecturer  of  St 
John’s,  and  Sunday  Evening  Lecture!  of  the  Parish  Church 
in  Wakefield.  In  4 vols.  crown  8vo.  Price  11. 4s.  in  Bds 

DISCOURSES  on  various  SUBJECTS.  Bv 

JEREMY  TAYLOR,  D.D.  J 

Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  King  Charles  the  First,  and  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  A new  Edition  in 
3 vols.  ttvo.  Price  11.  Is.  in  Boards. 

THE  RULE  and  EXERCISES  of  HOLY 

LIVING,  iii  which  are  described  the  Means  and  Instru- 
ments of  obtaining  every  Virtue,  and  the  Remedies  against 
every  Vice,  and  Considerations  serving  to  the  resisting  all 
Temptations ; together  with  Prayers,  containing  the  Whole 
Only  of  a Christian,  and  the  Paris  of  Devotion  fitted  for 
all  Occasions,  and  furnished  for  all  Necessities 
By  JEREMY  TAYLOR,  D.  D. 

And  edited  hy  the  Rev.  Thomas  ThjrlwaTl,  M.  A.  the  27th 
Edition,  in  I vol.  8vo.  Price  7s.  in  Boards. 

THE  RULE  and  EXERCISES  of  HOLY 

DYING,  the  Seventeenth  Edition. 

By  JER.  TaYLOR,  D.D.  ill  one  vol.  8vo.  Price  7s. 

1 HE  GOLDEN  GROVE,  a chosen  Manual, 

containing  what  is  to  he  believed,  practised  and  desired, 
or  prayed  for.  The  Players  being  fitted  to  the  several 
Days  of  Uie  Week.  Also  Fesfival  Hymns,  according  to 
tlie  Manner  of  the  ancient  Church.  Composed  for  tbc'Use 
ot  the  Devout,  especially  of  younger  Persons 
By  JEREMY  TAYLOR,  D.D. 

The,  10th  edit.  In  1 vol.  12mo  Price  2s.  fid.  bound 

The  POWER  of  RELIGION  on  the  MIND, 

in  Retirement,  Affliction,  and  at  the  Approach  ot  Death 
Exemplified  in  the  Testimonies  and  Experience  of  Per- 
sons,-distinguished  hv  their  Greatness.  Learning,  or  Vir- 
tue.  By  LtNDLKY  MURRAY. 

The  10th  Edit,  corrected,  and  greatly  enlarged.  3s.  6d.  Bd 

* ‘ If  i R ft  Lnnlr  uthicli  mmt  l„>  •>..n,i  c • i... • 


It  is  a book  which  may  be  read  with  profit,  by  persons  in  .. 
Ittuations ; and,  with  the  rising  generation,  it  may  answer  tli 


• ",,u»  site  rising  generation,  it  may  answer  th 

lloume  purpose  ot  improving  them  in  biography  and  in  virtue. 
M.  Rev . 


A PORTRAITURE  of  METHODISM 

being  an  Impartial  View  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  Doctrine; 
Discipline  and  Manners  of  .the  WESLEYAN  METHC 
p 1ST S . In  «i  Series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  a Lady. 


Uy  JOSEPH  NIGHTINGALE. 
Tn  1 Volume,  Octavo,  price  10s.  6r/7in 


... *7  • **'•«»**«-»  v/uiavv,  puce  ivw.  vu.  in  Boards, 
wc  have  derived  from  his  book  both  instruction  and  amust 
u-1!-  ,an<  are.  1 Metier  pleased  with  it,  not  only  because  it  ai 
tfrwV°  F?in,a!n  l*!e  hut  because  wc  can  discover  no  moth 

or  its  publication  but  the  love  of  truth,"  j? r Crit. 


PAROCHIAL  DIVINITY  ; or,  SERMON 

in  various  Subjects.  By  CHARLES  ABBOT,  D.D.  F.  L.  S 
Jiaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Vicar  i 
lakley  and  Goldington  in  Bedfordshire,  and  late  Fellow  < 
i/cw  College,  Oxford. 


HURST,  REES,  AND  ORME. 

* 1,1  1 Volume  Rvo.  price  9r.  in  Boards. 

I . The  sermons  in  tins  volume,  ill  number  twenty-seven  .re 
Interesting  and  important  subjects,  enforced  with  k on 

nestness  wltich  do  great  credit  ti,  the  Author,  ^ ' 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  HISTORICAL 
WRI  I INGS  of  the  New  Testament,  with  Reflections  sub- 
joined to  each  Section.  Ry  Ihe  late  TIMOTHY  KFNRICK 
With  Memoirs  of  the  Author.  In  three  vols.  large  8vo'. 
Price  Two  Guineas,  in  Boards. 


JUDGMENT  and  MERCY  for  AFFLICTED 
SOULS  ; or,  Meditations,  Soliloquies,  anti  Prayers 
By  FRANCIS  QUARLES. 

Wilh  a Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction 
. By  REGINALDE  WOLF,  Esq, 

In  1 vol.  crown  Bvo.  A new  edit,  with  a Head  of  Ihe 
Author,  by  Freeman.  Price  7s.  in  Boards. 

A PARAPHRASE  and  COMMENTARY 
on  Ihe  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  DANIEL  WHITBY,  D.D. 
In  2 vols.  The  First  Volume  contains  the  Gospels'  with 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.— The  Second,  Ihe  Epistles  a 
7 realise  of  the  Milennium,  a Chronological  Index  to  the 
New  Testament,  and  an  Alphabetical  Table  of  Places  at 
the  End  of  each  Volume.  Tables  of  the  Words,  Phrases 
and  Matters  explained.  The  10th  Edit. 

A VIEW  of  the  PRINCIPAL  DEISTICAL 

WRITERS  that  have  appeared  in  England  in  the  last 
and  present  Century,  with  Observations  upon  them,  and 
some  Account  of  the  Answers  that  have  been  published 
against  them,  in  several  Letters  to  a Friend. 

By  JOHN  LELAND,  D.D.  tn  2 vols.  8vo.  Price  14s.  Bds. 

A PRIEST  to  the  TEMPLE;  or  the  Country 

Parson's  Character  and  Rule  of  Holy  Life. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  HERBERT. 

In  1 vol.  foolscap  Bvo.  Price  As.  bd.  in  Boards. 

ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS;  or,  an  ILLUS- 
TRATION of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  by  an  explanatory 
Application  of  the  Customs  and  Manners  of  the  Eastern 
Nations.  By  SAMUEL  BORDER,  A.M. 

In  2 vols.  Price  IBs.  in  Boards,  or  on  Royal  Wove  Paper, 
hot  pressed,  11.  4s.  The  Third  Edition. 


A PORTRAITURE  of  QUAKERISM,  as 

taken  from  a View  of  the  Moral  Education,  Discipline, 
peculiar  Customs,  Religious  Principles,  Political  and  Civil 
Economy,  and  Character,  of  Ihe  SOCIETY  of  FRIENDS. 

By  THOMAS  CLARKSON,  M.A. 

Author  of  several  Essays  on  the  Subject  of  the  Slave 
Trade.  The  Second  Edition.  In  3 vols.  Bvo.  Price  11.  is. 
in  Boards. 

41  'Ibis  book  is  to  be  considered  as  a faithful  portraiture  from  the 
life  of  the  most  remarkable  people  existing  among  us.  Its  publi- 
cation will  form  as  great  an  era  ih  the  history  of  llie  society  as 
that  of  their  famous  Apology."  Ann.  Rrv. 

EIGHT  SERMONS.  The  Nature  and  Guilt 
of  Schism,  with  a particular  Reference  to  the  Principles 
of  the  Reformation.  Preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford,  in  the  Year  1807,  at  the  Lcctnre  founded  hy  the 
Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.A.  Canon  <>f  Salisbury. 

By  THOMAS  LE  MESURIER,  M.A. 

Rector  of  Newuton  Longville,  Bucks,  and  late  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  in  I vol.  Bvo.  Price  U>s.  frf.  in  Bds. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  FOUR  GOSPELS, 

founded  on  Circumstances  peculiar  to  onr  Lord  and  the 
Evangelists.  By  JOHN  JONES. 

This  Work,  while  it  contains  occasional  Notes  for  Cri- 
tics,  is  addressed  to  Persons  of  plain  Sense,  who  seek  re- 
ligious Improvement,  and  exhibits  an  analytic  Detail  of 
the  Sayings  and  Works  of  Jesus  Christ,  together  with  the 
Explanations  of  obscure  Passages,  founded  on  Facts,  as 
far  as  they  could  he  collected  from  Historical  Investiga- 
tion. In  I vol.  Bvo.  Price  15s.  in  Boards. 

SERMONS  on  several  Subjects.  By  the  late 
Rev.  WILLIAM  PALEY,  D.D.  Snhdeati  of  Lincoln.  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's,  and  Rector  of  Bishop  Weariiiouth, 
Author  of  44  Natural  Thtology,  Moral  Philosophy,"  &c. 
In  1 vol.  Bvo.  Third  Edit.  Price  I its.  bd.  in  Boards. 

INTIMATIONS  AND  EVIDENCES  OF  A 

FUTURE  STATE.  By  Ihe  Rev.  THOMAS  WATSON. 

In  1 vol.  12nio.  The  Second  Edition.  Price  4s  in  Boards. 

POPULAR  EVIDENCES  of  NATURAL 

RELIGION  and  CHRISTIANITY.  By  Ihe  Rev. THOMAS 
WATSON.  In  1 vol.  12mo.  A new  Edit.  Price  9s.  Boards. 

44  the  work  contains  multum  in  parro,  is  singularly  calculated  to 
answer  tbe  object  which  It  has  in  view  ; and  as  a popu'ar  and  at- 
tractive antidote  to  infidelity,  may  be  recommended  to  the  various 
book  societies  scattered ‘throughout  tbe  empire.44  Mon.  Rnt. 


education. 

Public,  that  the  additions. 


• ,»  The 

books  correspond  exactly  t«  "7ij  observe  ’ th”t  the  new  editions  of  Iliese  booka  ha  **a(  tical  i„dex  to  the  Gram- 
f.illy  preserved,  ins  pr«l  edition  of  the  Key,  contains  a copious  Aipua  alld  particularly 

improved;  and  that  m part'cnlaf.  he . cent  h it  is  presumed,  w U be  gene  a Jol<-nl!ile(1  ,0  fonn  at  once 

mar,  the  Exercises,  and  the  Key  in  ,he  knowledge  ot  Grt 


[’ll,  II  >9  |mcouhiv“i 

An  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  ; “"'P.'^exeIcIS  Esf»d  a !5«  w the  EXERCISES. 

<m  <**», -* _ 

U"  _ » • I urnrlro  fill 

*»*  The  Proprietors  of  Mr.  MURRAY’S  Gram  , 

....  iminmpt  octavo,  in  ft  lar^e  hi 


T*o  VoU.  Boo.  improved  edition 

The  Proprietors  ot  Mr.  mu ‘'■'T*  3 lare^let^  ViU  be  ^j^ably  ‘^^a^terni'ie 

»W:lTr^  - - lnu'r* 

n,e  consj(lereri  „ aUnost  a new  performance,  ^^n^e^not 
in  its  present  state,  the  work  may  be  HC?  rXnious  illustration  of  those  principles  ; "‘Ih  >nany  Posnion  olhers, 

be  tho"glitwor,liyof  3 p,ace  w ‘ 


An  ENGLISH  SPELLING  BOOK;  with 
Reading  Lessons  adapted  to  the .^“XeUarners  by  na- 

assrasrSS- 

KSS*MS?S--£-,S.  The  Sixth  Tdllion. 

In  detny  ismo.  Pnce  ls.  ed.  bonnd  imoor,ant.  little 

“We  recommend  to  thf  public  inn  m ainteci  in  the 

«°nS',an%^aege“n^r;^^^ 

no tP ^ m m o n ly ” to u n d * in  BrU.  Cr< , « This  little 


in  such  works.”  urir.  cru.  TTuCu  Ct 
bookTssin'guiarly  well  adapted  to  •"^^‘“SSSsS o«“  f the 


Rw 


t.  ' I nls  13  a vet  Y 

FIRST  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ltv  I I XJDLEY  MURRAY.  Fifth  F.dil,  Price  6 d.  sewed 

mSSmoeg^ 

their  young  children.”  M.  R«». 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  adapted  to  the  dif- 
ferent Classes  of  Learners.  With  an  Appendix,  coutain- 
ine  Rules  and  Observations,  for  assisting  the  more  ad- 
vance Students  to  write  with  Perspicuity  and  Accuracy. 

vance  By  LINDLEY  MURRAY. 

A new  and  improved  Edition,  being  the  Sixteenth.  Ini 
vol.  Demy  l2tno.  Price  4s.  bound;  and  «n  supertint  r yal 
Price  5.v.  in  extra  Boards. 

An  ABRIDGMENT  of  MURRAY’S  ENG- 
LISH GRAMMAR,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Exer- 
cises in  Parsing,  in  Orthography,  in  Syntax,  and  in  Puuc- 
rnalion.  Designed  tor  the  younger  Classes  of  Learners. 
The  Twenly-flrst  Bdition,  enlarged  and  improved,  trice 
Is.  bound. 

ENGLISH  EXERCISES,  adapted  to  MUR- 
RAY^ ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  consisting  of  Exeni. 
olitications  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,  Instances  of  False 
Orthography,  Violations  of  the  Rules  of  Syntax,  Defects  in 
Punctuation,  and  Violations  of  the  Rules  «spec  ing  Per- 
spicuity and  Accuracy.  Designed  for  the  BeneM  of  I ri- 
vate  Learners,  as  well  as  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  The. 
Twelfth  Edition,  much  improved.  Price  2s.  6a.  bound. 

A KEY  to  the  ENGLISH  EXERCISES  ; 

calculated  to  enable  private  Learners  to  become  their  own 
Instructors  in  Grammar  and  Composition.  The  remit 
Edition.  Price  2a.  bound.  The  Exercises  and  Key  maybe 
hail  together.  Price  4s.  bound.  ..... 

" Mr.  Murray's  English  Grammar,  English  Exercises,  and  Abrotg- 
men!  of  the  Grammar,  claim  our  atlcnliun,  on  account  of  Iheii 
bdmg  composed  on  the  principle  we  have  so  frequently  n com- 
mriwlcd  ol  combining  religious  and  moral  improvement  with  the 
dements  of  .scientific  Knowledge.  The  Ule  learned  Or.  Blair  gave 

..  ...I.Un  rsf’  it  in  tilt’  InlloWItlfl 


rectifying  the  i a*fwho  *arc  applying  j 

^SSSSSTS  THE' ENGLISH 

P«eh5™  to  it  a very  suitable  mtroduc- 

"°  THE  ENGLISH  READER  ; or,  Pieces  in 
P rnTeHa,,d  Poetr,; 

signed  to  assist  3™""*.  L " ua„e  ait(i  Sentiments  ; and 
Effect  ; to  improve  their  Language  principle8  „f 

Pi ety  a n d 'v frl  u e-  With  a few  preliminary  Observations 
on  the  Principles  of  gtiod  R«*‘1,"|yenth  Edit.  4s.  bound. 
By  LINDLEY  MURRAY-  , tasle  and  with  a view  t< 

*««*>  „ mere  entertainment., 

""sequel  to  the  ENGLISH  READER  ; ott 
EleSr  selections  in 

- >' 

promote  the  As.  bound.!' 

^ECTEUr"  FRANCOIS;  on.  Recueil  A 

Pieces  e„  Prose  eten  Verse,  tires  des  MeiUcnrs  Ecnvaml 
tr^re^sTetendre^en^Conn^^  Langue*F^j 

Auteur  d’ntte  Grammaire  Angloise,  &c.  Seconde  Edi 
Price  45.  6d.  bound 


hiYon'l'rdon  of 'it  in  the  following  terms:—*  Mr.  Lindley  — - 
Grammar,  with  the  Exercises  and  the  Kcyin  a ^®c.PY.llf  J®!u,me 


Murray’s 

esTeTm'as  ^ most1  exc*  ?l  e n tpe r Id^Va  nec*  * 1 think  it  superior  to  any 
byfraucli,bthe*t)est  c'ammar^of  *he  E\"gim. lanpigc'eaianl.  On 


b^P?I?tEfrtteS  S 

subservient  tovirtue,  ami  to  i 00rt  principles,  ami, 

answer  the  double  purpose  o P™™" « ,f oubt1'  bc  found  a vd 

INTRODUCTION  AU  LECTEURFRAl 

cots  - on  Recueil  de  Pieces  choices;  avec  I'Explicati 
des'ldiolismes  e,  to .«•»- 

Auteur  d une  Gnunmairc  Augloise,  &c. 

In  l2mo.  Price  3s,  6rf.  Boards.  j 

«*  Mr  Murray  has  exercised  his  usual  caution  and  iudgmenl 
Mr.  Miiiray  naa  raci....,  „ ( n scndment  lias  been 

tractive  points  of  view.”  Gent. 

LECTURES  on  BELLES  LETTRES  <T 
LOGIC.  BV  the  late  WILLIAM  BARRON,  F.  A ,S. 
And  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  and  Logic  m the  Umver 
of  St.  Andrews.  In  2 vols.  ttvo.  Price  One  Guinea,  Boa 
“ This  work  is  well  calculated  for  the  Initiation  ot  the  yi 
Into  theVrt°of  cdticism  and  rhetoric.  The  *ty*'*™*W 
perspicuous,  and  at  the  same  time  animated;  while  tho  neal 
a ad  dhtlnctncse  ol  the  arrangement  merit  every  praise.  L«r. 


10 


PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  HURST,  REES,  AND  ORME. 


An  ABRIDGMENT  of  Mr.  PINKERTON’S 

GEOGRAPHY;  and  Professor  VINCE’S  AS 
I “GNOMICAL  I NTltODUCTION.  In  i large  vol  Ovo 
wii  1 a Selection  of  flic  most  useful  Maps,  accurately  lo'. 

.mri Lfr;i!"  I'.0'*,  " ll,c  Iar?«,r  Work,  all  which  were  drawn 
undu  the  Direction  and  with  the  latest  Improvements  of 
Arrinvsimih.  I he  Second  Edition.  Price  12s.  in  Boards. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  Mr.  PINKER- 
TON'S ABRIDGMENT  of  his  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY 
lor  the  Use  of  Schools,  accompanied  with  t wenty  outline 
Maps  adi'pi.i'l  to  tins  Introduction,  and  suited  to “ the? 
Gco^taphic.tl  Works,  forming  a complete  Juvenile  Atlas, 
r i i J<WIN  WILLIAMS. 

In  1 vol.  1 mo.  Price  4s.  hound  ; and  with  the  Atlas  con- 

P0?e  4°ffld,'VeU  y Wap8’ ,>riCe  8s- Cd'  rhe  A "as  separate. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  GEOGRA 

PHY  OE  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT;  compilsins  n Sum- 
in.iry  Cbtonolngical  and  Geographical  View  of  the  Events 
recorded  respecting  the  Ministry  of  Our  Saviour  with 
Hues  tons  for  Examination,  and  an  accented  Index  rmn 
e,1  P:|lly  designed  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons  and  fur 
the  Sunday  Employment  of  Schools.  * 

By  LANT  CARPENTER,'  LL.D. 

In  I vol.  l2mo.  illustrated  with  Maps.  Second  Edition 
t,  Price  Ron rd-s. 

accuracy' •b°°u  ,0  alIsuch  as  are  »"*!<«>  to  obtain 
knowledge,  as  far  as  relates  to  'the  HirtoryDofCtdeaevd  ^ 
tl.c  wpdi.fis  ot  the  New  Testament."  Lit.  your.  ectmlei1  in 

1 ® GTI'l  ; a Collection  of  nteresting 

Yales  from  the  Works  of  Mr.  Pratt,  (n  I vol.  12mo.  cm 
belhshed  with  Wood  Cuts.  Price  3s.  bound. 

THE  PATERNAL  PRESENT;  being  a 

Se  piei  to  Pity’s  Gift.  Chiefly  selected  from  the  Writings  of 
Mr.  Pratt.  Embellished  with  ll  Wood  Cuts.  3s.  hound. 

A new  TREATISE  on  the  USE  of  the 
GLOBES;  or  a Philosophical  View  of  the  Earth  and 
Heavens  : comprehending  an  Account  of  the  Figure  Mae- 
nitnde  and  Motion  of  the  Earth  ; with  the  natural  Changes 

ft ! a c"r«Ce,l  ca,lsed  by  Floods’  Earthquakes,  fcc.de- 
signed  tor  the  Instruction  of  Youth. 

By  THOMAS  KEITH. 

" hopper-plates.  Pric  6s.  in  Boards. 

rnis  volume  v.ompi'ehends  a great  quantity  of  valuable  mar 
ter  in  a small  compass,  and  we  think  it  cannot  fail  to  answer  ihe 
purposes  for  which  it  is  designed.”  Brit.  Crit.  « Thfs  work 
ibly  executed.”  Gen.  Rev.  a ms  work  is 


it  tcaci',^:r0erkor“ffi“";?“hi,idy  vatuable.  The doc.,i„f,  „Illt. 
maimeis  which  It  reeunim  n,'^  , ' u'u,l<jr'"f  and  liberal  - and'il 
would  wish  his, 0,1  m“dopLT*fl*r"  c T e,cff  rS.  pJrl^ 

etlers  a,  tru  y valuable, Tnd  would  Vlron.l  Wc  consld" 

no t wi th  hold * our  ^tXTp^e^F  ^ 

tivc  merit  demands."  Guard,  q/  Ed.  C l a HOrk  of  “ucb  tuP€rl*» 


INSTRUCTIVE  RAMBLES  through  Lon- 

don  and  its  Environs.  By  Mrs.  HELME. 

, , . . , , Comp'leie  in  1 vol.  Price  45.  bound. 

Much  topographical  and  historical  knowledge  is  contained 
ns  volume,  mingled  With  pertinent  reflections.’*® ttJffSS?”  ,n 

MATERNAL  INSTRUCTION;  or,  Ea- 

ntly  Conversations,  on  moral  and  interesting  Subjects 
pterspersed  with  History,  Biography,  and  original  Stories 
^esi^iied  for  the  Perusal  of  Youth. 

. By  ELIZABETH  HELME. 

y°,s-.1-mo-  wttb  Frontispieces.  Price  6s.  in  Boards 

E£^r^:ic" is  so  sfnsibic'  »"d  ««« 

f THE  .HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  related 
i Familiar  Conversations,  by  a Father  to  his  Children.  In. 
ttrspersed  with  moral  and  instructive  Remarks  and  Ob- 
irvatioiis  on  ihe  most  leading  and  interesting  Subjects 
tstgned  for  the  Perusal  of  Youth.  ‘ 

\ By  ELIZABETH  HELME. 

,n  2 vols.  lemo.  Ks.  Bd.  with  Frontispieces  by  Hopwood. 

’ present  performance  seems  exceedingly  well  adapted  to 

^W!l»  of  « -pecWl^eS 

'LETTERS  addressed  to  a YOUNG  LADY 

jerein  the  Duties  and  Characters  of  Women  are  con- 
lered  chiefly  wiib  a Reference  to  prevailing  Opinions 
By  Mrs.  WEST. 

le  Second  Edilion.  In  :<  vols.  l2mo.  Price  11.  lx.  Boards. 

In  „ -"i0t  V(’m!":e  without  mature  deliberation  to  assert 
Cifm-S  ”,cr,lllcl'  b“'  ,1s  parents,  hinliamla,  and  brothers, 
erfr  d ° bC  ‘“‘'■'•a  of  uritain,  ■ The  Letters  of  Mrs 
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tlve  merit  demands. 

ftMCTSTONE  TO 

-^AWtcRki!: MasS*..* 

LI,  I f ERS  on  NATURAL  HISTORv 
inferior  Be?."?’  Zve  to K ,tblalJons  of  u,il">  »Wcfc 

SS»h&  s *^««ng  S22SX 
™««ved  Sn?jSi,VpfcS1!??K%rpW1,,d*  bf  »* 

anti  seme*5ze 

Manchester.  NcaUy 

W-MCunno1  but  regard  Mr.  Jones's  OretkVrjnTmJ  as  d ffw  p!an* 
will  be  peculiarly  sen-iceabli  in  tLncif  38  a boo<  lb»t 

Greek  language.”^  lmp.Enr.  °r  lMchr  lbc 

genuity  and  extensive  research  of  a mind  f 7 proois  of  m- 
and  habitually,  and  often  Success i A il«a  and  'igorous, 

investigations.”  Ann  Rev  sslu,1>>  employed  in  pbilosophica 

iisfssss 

ip5i  J adaPted  to  the  Grammars  of  Eton  Wet 

tenball,  Moore  Bell,  and  Holmes.  To  which  is  nrefi*: 
-d,  a concise  but  comprehensive  Syntax  ^ 

...  . . the  Rev.  WILLIAM  NEILS  ON  D D 

? The  Edition.  In 


r uni  o„«  n ' V ’ i ne  second  Edition 

1 ” Thf«  w'  r',ce  5,s'  'n  Boards,  and  with  the  Key  »s 
M.S?  W°rk  Str,Cl,y  ruIfils  U“  pro, ess, on,  ot  Ihe 


An  UNIVERSAL  FRENCH  GRAMMAR 

being  an  accurate  System  of  French  Accidence  and  Svu! 
tax,  on  an  improved  Plan.  By  NICOLAS  HAMEL. 

"nr  it,-  Etlit*on-  Price  3s.  Od.' bound, 
amons  ' bes?  f." K,'frtnClj  Gran?">“rs  now  in  a,e,  this  it 

He  has  composed  lus  work  on  sound  principles  and  exact  drfi 
n.dons. in.  book  demands  our  commend itiS,.-  Cl  dcfi‘ 


GRAMMATICAL  EXERCISES  UPON 

THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE,  compared  with  the  English 
r.  By  NICHOLAS  HAMEL.  ’ Sb’ 

I he  1 hud  Edition,  with  great  Improvements.  Price  2s.  Cd. 

THE  WORLD  m MINIATURE;  contain- 

in,?.aT.cur.I0"s  and  fai|kful  Account  of  the  Situation,  Ex- 
Productions,  Government,  Population,  Diess.  Mail- 
m0-.  ^C'  of  tlle  different  Countries  of 
L.rn^’  c'>mpiltd  from  ,be  best  Authorities;  with 
ptoper  References  to  the  most  essential  Rules  of  the  French 

.ft'SKiW  10  !h.e..Work'  ai>d  the  Translation  of 
be  cl  1 iTi cult  Words  and  idiomatical  Expressions  : a Book 
particularly  useful  to  Students  in  Geograp“y,  His,or^? 
the  French  Language.  By  NICHOLAS  HAMEL, 

I he  Second  Edition.  In  I vol.  I2m,i.  Price  4>.  bound. 


LETTERS  addressed  to  a YOUNG  MAN 

bis  First  Entrance  into  Life;  and  adapted  to  the  preu. 
r Circumstances  of  the  present  Times. 

L , „ By  Mrs.  WEST. 

I lie  4th  Edit.  In  3 vols.  icmo.  Price  16s.  bd.  Boards. 


An  ALPHABETIC  KEY  to  PROPRIA 
QUAi  MARIBUS,  HU/E  GENUS,  and  AS  IN  PILESENTI 
coulaining  all  Ihe  Examples  declined  and  translated,  with' 
he  Rules  quoted  under  each,  and  numerical  References  to 
the  context.  By  J.  CAREY,  LL.D. 

In  1 vol.  i2mo.  Price  2s.  6rf.  bound. 
SCANNING  EXERCISES  for  YOUNG 

PROSODIANS.  containing  the  first  Two  Epistles  from  the 
Eleclaj  ox  Ovidio,  scauned  and  proved  by  ihe  Rules  of  ihe 
blou  Grammar,  and  interspersed  with  occasional  Remarks 
By  J.  CAREY,  LL.  D.  Price  4s.  in  Boards. 

LATIN  PROSODY  MADE  EASY.  Bv  J. 
CAREY,  L.L  D.  private  Teacher  of  the  Classics,  French 
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POETRY. 


...  \ a vnr A UULAR.Y;  English  and  Greek,  ar- 

wlgliage.  anjl  Shwt^Hand^v  ^^^e^,ts*Ertitiouaco\»feilis  a | ranged 

,.f  Schools.  By  N A l HAN  l ‘ . . r nersons  ever  foss- 

il,c Creek  lank‘>»Rc  '*  JJ nf  work  is  well  calculated  to  expedite 
ici  i lie  vocabulary,  't’he  Prc®e  f . ri|  history,  of  art,  and  sconce- 
U.c  knowledge  of  those  tCC,.>  »f  ^ rorgo„en.. 


and  Short  Hand.  B«..d M contains  a 

rovements,  in  almost  every  ■ species  of  Verse  1 

untile  Account  of  above ? en^Prominciatlon— a Disscrta- 

»rr  rasvT,syrs  «*«** 

ion.  'Hie  rules  arc  given  in  Latin  me,  »sm.ms  ,|u„-0,,6hly  un- 
mil  elucidated  in  EP6)'Sr ; and  lie  has  treated  it  lolly, 
Itrstand  the  principles  o .h'S.su^Jtc  , ^ 

accurately,  and  ingeniously.  EXERCISES  ; 

be£  fSec^TntitMatiot, 
wined  in  that  Book.  By  E.  J.  vuiou 


ined  in  that  Book.  J „TTmp  . or 

the  ARlTHMMCIAieS  GUIUL  ,s  or. 

Complete  Etterc.se  Book,  for' WILLIAM  TAYLOR. 
"theTo?  Th%aCSema,ics,y&c  &c  &c.  The  AM 
mm.  .«  1 vol.  12 mo.  Price  3s.  bound 

HISTORICAL  and  MISCELLANEOUS 

WSS™  foMUeUaeof  Young  People;  wtlhaSelec- 

Hi.  Ill  Hi  Edition,  cottecled,  in  l™"- 

THF  SCHOLAR’S  SPELLING  ASSIST 

r 

Master  "of  the  Academy  ^ Essex  The  nh  Ed, I, on, 
corrected  and  improved.  P'><*  1* 

THE  NEW  ORTHOGRAPHICAL  as- 
sistant or  ENGLISH  ^^“^^he^tnore  speedy  In 
s,SMo"o,mV~tl1n  the’Art  ofSpelling,  and  Pro- 

""“^oISscMWer0  Price sa.Boimd 

THF  CHILD’S  MONITOR  ; or,  Parental 

Inslruction.  '»  S?  jC'SWCekS 

Use  of  Stops,  in  Spelling,  and  mui  . them  some 

^sesoi  and  ,,f 

several  other  s 1 1 Id  in  t e at  i d 1 m P o r a,‘price  3S.  Bound. 

By  JOHN  HORNSEY.  PIT.  c;jca|ly  USeful 

“This  is  one  of  the  bus I ^"^have  g”e„.  ThePtitle-page  sudici- 
puliliciitions  for  clnldr en  that .we de8ie„,  and  we  can 
he  has  executed  them  with  equal  All 

" THF ' ROOK  ' of  MONOSYLLABLES  ; or, 

Adduction  '0  «*  Childs nM;;“%^sMdm 

,irst  1,ri,,ciple5°f 

Education  mtd^oralny.  Prt«  £ M.  ^ 

««  The  obvious  utility  of  l*l'3.^\aTJt  ~ manner  highly  creditable 
meni.  Mr.  Horn, e, -has  execute  » «>  » Jot  only  to 

to  his  ingenuity  and  inaust^  - or  yo„ng  readers,  but  to 

convey  the  initructiom''  Anri  J„c. 

“t-SHORT  GRAMMAR  of  the  ENGLISH 

EANgSL^  .0  the  opacities  of  Clnldreu. 
Also,  an  A ppendix , m Three  P Rlliesaud  Obscr- 

^:ir^stiung«^-  '<>  ",c 

With  perspicuity  and 

A new  Edit,  corrected  and  greatly  improved  Price  is.  ltd. 


„uagc  is  so  copious  thM  ^ to  expedite 

,er  H e Vocabulary.  The  present  work  is  wen  c ^ and  sconce, 
the  knowledge  of  those  termsof  #if  forgot,en." 

which  are  commonly  the  last  ion 

cr“n%2b  MFW  PANTHEON  ; or,  an  Intro- 
1 HE  NL  Ancients  in  Question  and 

duction  to  the  Mytliotogy  of  t ,L  ®“  ’Use  of  Females. 

Answer.  << >,’ * 1 'VifT  s , '.HIT  W U I , J *1 ; He « . Price 

By  W.  J1LLAKD  HO K l . vvitii  * ,t  js  a|s0  wcl!  ar- 

.1  The  new  Pantheon  scrupulously  delicate  b(j  anj„t  „«t 

ranged,  and  wcl  wrilten  .f^^ant  and  usclul  companion  to 

-SS'SmSHTtON  .rise  TEA. 
o,Pd?eII,ES«™K.  in, 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the- STUDY 
BOTANY.  I 

*t*nA°^vVCo|de8ii^lwl^ured*by  desire^  Price  Ji.^-^Bds. 

The  Plan  of  this  Work  is  to  rendi erfhe^  structure  and 
meal  Arrangement  as  wM  u the  ge  every  Poillt  eligible 
Anatomy  of  Plants  accessiD  , ^ may  be  desirous  of  , 

nnki  n'uThiselegant  and  useful  s’cience  a Part  of  their  Edn-  , 

'Institutes'  of  latin  grammar.  ! 

,r«r.civs5.K? *»«• 

T FSSONS  for  YOUNG  PERSONS  m HUM-  , 

BS«d  1 

in'the  I^owledge^of  the  Duties  peculiar  to  their  Stations. 
P'i  Tery  “ panted!  and  ^ 

iftssss  % : 

Lt,emri1e°nV,tren^^,rvte^nsM  form,  and  wed  deserves  ; 

^"MATHEMATICS  SIMPLIFIED,  and 

p R A CTIC  A LL Y 1 L^-’  jj^md^atT  Vnrposes  of  L?feAand 
principal  Problems  applied  to  the  most  fami 

by  a progressive  At ra  gen  eM.^pp  lo§ethej.  wilh  a com-; 

liat  Objects  in  the  plat  r . Lands,  &c.  by  sncli 

'anisb  the  Necessity  o 

costly  a»VyTapSnT^!SAS  WILLIAMSON. 

Author  of  the  Wild  Sports  of  India.  In  hvo.  with 
Plates.  Price  9s.  in  Boards. 

TAYLOR’S  USEFUL  ARITHMETIC;  ot 

1A*  n.n,  of  the  Science  of  Numbers  ret, 

>!"’  id  edit! corrected  and  improved.  Pric 

if  M Also  a Key  to  the  useful  Arithmetic ; contain, n 
Answers  to  all  the  Questions  and  Exercises,  and  Dtrcci.on 
for  the  Solution.  Puccis.  tnrTAlvr  FTTf^ 


THF  MINSTRELSY  of  the  SCOTTISH 

SSSHipErS 

an  Introduction,  and  Notes  by  the  Editor, 
an  rntroaucuu  . R SC0TT>  Iifjq>  Advocate. 

The  Third  Edition . In  3 vols.  8vo.  Itoely  printed  by  Bal- 
tantyne  of  Edinburgh.  Price  if.  H-  m Boarde. 

The  LAY  of  the.  LAST  MINSiREL,  a 

Poem  with  Ballads  and  Lyrical  Pieces, 
poem,  wun  u ^ WALTER  SCOTT,  Esq. 


1 iTi'fxntlv  printed  by  Ballantyne.  on  superfine  wove  Papt 

“dghnt:Lessed.  The  Eighth  Edition.  In  4 to  Price  V. ; 
in  Boards  A few  Copies  are  printed  on  fine  Paper.  Pri 
i1;  “,?/ 6i.  Vu  Boards'— This  Volume,  with  Marmlon,  fori 
the  Whole  of  Mr.  Scott's  Poetical  Works. 

Also  an  Edition  in  avo.  Price  lOj.  brf.  in  Boards. 

BALLADS  and  LYRICAL  PIECES. 

By  WALTER  SCOTT,  Esq. 

Second  Edition,  in  l vol.Bvo.  Price  Is.  6ti.  in  Board 
• * The  two  latter  Works,  with  “ Marrmon,  cont 
the* whole  of  Mr.  Scott's  original  Poetry. 


1S> 


PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  HURST,  REES,  AND  ORMK. 


"££2355?“' a MetricaI  Romance  of  lhc 

S»eco,„l  Edition,  in  royal  Hvo.  Price  15s. in  poards  ’ 

THE  NATURE  of  THINGS;  a Didactic 

Tms  CAnritaala^d  "oln  !lle.  La,i"  of  Titus  lucre. 

1US  CARUS,  accompanied  with  the  original  Text  and 
illustrated  by  Notes,  philological  and  explanatory 
By  JOHN  MASON  GOOD. 

Sp1.cS: 

MADOC.  A Poem.  In  Two  Parts. 

, „ , , By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

In  2 vols.  foolscap,  elegantly  printed  by  Ballantvne,  with 
Four  beautiful  Vignettes.  Price  12s.  in  Boards' 

prfce2/.  £r  P'6S  °f  the  “"S'11®1  Quarto  Edition  may  be  had, 
l-or  a high  character  of  thfs  work,  see  An.  Rev.  1,905. 

JOAN  OF  ARC.  An  Epic  Poem. 

, „ , , By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

!n  . vols.  foolscap  8vo.  The  Second  Edition.  12s.  Boards. 

METRICAL  TALES,  and  other  Poems.  Se- 

lected from  the  “ Annual  Anthology.” 

By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

In  1 vol.  foolscap  8vo.  Price  5s.  fid.  in  Boards. 

POEMS,  including;  the  Visions  of  the  Maid 

of  Orleans.  By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

In  2 vols.  Price  lls.  in  Boards. 

THALABA  THE  DESTROYER,  a Metrical 

Romance,  with  copious  Notes. 

By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

Elegantly  printed  in  2 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  14s.  in  Boards. 

POEMS.  By  William  Wordsworth.  Au- 
thor of  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  In  2 vn|s.  foolscap  8vo 
elegantly  printed  on  wove  Paper,  and  hot-pressed.  Price 
lls.  in  extra  Boards.  *‘ce 

THE  POEMS  ot  OSSIAN ; containing  the 
I oetical  Works  of  James  Macpherson,  Esq.  in  Prose  and 
Rhyme;  with  Notes  and  Illustrations. 

By  Malcolm  laing,  Esq. 

In  2 large  vols.  8vo.  Price  U.  10s.  in  Boards. 

THE  WANDERER  of  SWITZERLAND 
and  other  Poems.  By  JAMES  MONTGOMERY  ’ 
Third  Edit,  in  t vol.  foolscap  8vo.  Price  5s.  in  Boards 
Mr-  Montgomery  displays  a rich  and  romantic  fancr  'a 
ender  heart,  a copious  and  active  command  of  imager?  and 
anguage,  and  an  irresistible  influence  over  the  feelings  •■  Erl  pj?, 

- For  a very  high  character  of  this  volume,  sot  Ann!  imT.  lHOS? 

POEMS.  By  James  Grahame.  In  2 Vo- 
lumes, Foolscap  Hvo.  Price  12s. 

Vol.  I.  containing  the  Sabbath  (5th  Edition)  - Sabbath 
A-alks  ; the  Rural  Calendar  ; and  smaller  Poems 
Vol.  II.  containing  the  Birds  of  Scotland  ; and  Marv 
ituart,  a Dramatic  Poem.  ’ 

THE  BIRDS  of  SCOTLAND,  BIBLICAL 
1 C TU  RES,  and  THE --RURAL  CALENDAR,  with  other 
loems.  By  JAMES  GRAHAME, 

.uthor  of  “ The  Sabbath,”  a Poem.  In  3 vol.  foolscap 
8vo.  Price  Is.  in  Boards. 

The  SABBATH,  a Poem.  To  which  are 

dded,  SABBATH  WALKS. 

By  JAMES  GRAHAME. 

ii  1 vol.  foolscap  Bvo.  Price  6s.  in  Boards.  The  6th  edit. 

POEMS.  By  Mrs.  Opie-  The  Fourth  Edi- 
on,  with  a beautiful  Frontispiece.  Price  6s.  in  Boards 
Mn.  opie-,  volume  of  poems  would  have  obtained  lor  if  an. 

.or  a very  considerable  reputation,  though  her  furmer  work  n»a 
:cn  wholly  unknown.”  Edtn.  Rrv.  0IK  "a<l 


J WA“  RETURN,  and  other 

f«.'7n  tKrti  en"Rm3l,,:d  Wi,l‘a  frontispiece.  Price 

iH==s;ySps? 


the  wdhk«  ;;  KCAn- Rn- im- 

consisting  or  MMi^Pip?f  1homas  CHATTEHTON, 
Chatterton’s  Miscellanies  an(iTliJ,Sed  i|l  ,loM,ey  8 

.,h*»  =>»  equal  Porhon  oVa"?.Iht;!“pflen;e"C  “itBmore 

In  a largt  vols. 


»«,k,LFKED-  SBKafea.1" 


m « vou.  0.1. cap  Vi,  Sd^0“ 

Ea“~rr“ a™ 
•s&sjssshsr* «*• 

A new  Edition  in  2 vols.  !2mo.  ’PriHe  ^Boards. 

CONTEMPLATIONS,  a Poem  witli  Tale, 

and  other  Poetical  Compositions  ’ Aa,e*> 

poemsN  T Tne-  P'ice  6" in  extra  Boards- 

p.„  In  f i By  Samuel  Egerton  Brydges 
q.  In  foolcap  8vo.  price  7s.  in  extra  Boards,  the  Fourth 
Edition  with  considerable  additions. 

THE  HIGHLANDERS,  and  other  Poems 

. . , , By  Mrs.  GRANT. 

’ r"°,scaP  «v«  the  2d  edit.  Price  7s.  in  extra  Uds 

1 HE  MINSTREL,  Book  Third,  bein'*  a Con- 
ANdEN-T  HISTORIC  BALLADS,  con- 

fflining,  l.  Richard  Piantacenet ° TIip  cavp  t\e  m 

LETTERS  and  SONNETS,  on  Moral  and 
other  interesting  Subjects.  Addressed  to  Lord  John  Russel 
P . . °y  EDMUND  CARTWRIGHT,  D.D. 

nukel'r  oryar0f  H"™1"'  1,11(1  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  ot  Bt-dfoitl.  In  one  vol.  foolscap  Bvo  Price  5s 

PARTENOPEX  DE  BLOIS.  A Romance. 

CR  rnuMn1  lo,-f  'rauMateri  from  the  French  of  M 

, , i N W,1111  Nolcs-  Bv  WILLIAM  STEWART  ROSF 
me  mow  rf  ° ele”a"!ly  lmllt>'<l  Bv  Ballantvne,  with  nm 
melons  Engravings,  from  Designs  hv  Mr.  Richard  Sinirke 

Thireenu’r'  V Sce"“>'  a»(1  Habits  of  the  Twelfth,^ 
Ihirteentli  Centuries.  Price  21.  2s.  in  Boards 

THE  RESURRECTION.  A Poem 

t . . By  JOHN  STEWART,  Esq. 

In  1 vol.  foolscap  Hvo  Price  7s.  in  extra  Boards. 

EDWY  and  ELGIVA,  and  Sir  EVERARD 

Two  Tales.  By  the  Rev.  ROBERT  BLAND. 

-we  i 1 V(»l.  foolscap  Rvo,  Price  7s.  in  Boards. 

METRICAL  LEGENDS, and  other  POEMS 

By  CHARLES  KIRKPATRICK  SHARPE,  E«q 
In  I vol.  Hvo.  Price  5s.  in  Boards. 


novels  and  romances. 


er- 


■ AMADIS  of  GAUL,  from  the  Spanish  \ 

“ (,f  Garctordonezde  Montalvo,  witlra  Preface  d 
By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY.  ’ &C> 
[Four  handsome  Volumes  l"mo  Prim  1/  i n 
We  can  recommend  (hi,  work  'wlth'conMenct.  "'  iw r c"  8' 

PALMERIN  of  ENGLAND. 

By  FRANCISCO  DE  MOKEAS. 


SK?.  Robert  Southey,  from  the  original  Portuguese. 
d 'u  Amendments.  In  four  large  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  Price 
\L.  Hv.  in  Hoards. 

KNIGHTS.  Tales  illustrative  of  tlie 

MARVELLOUS.  By  R.  C.  DALLAS.  Esq. 

I11  3 vols.  duodecimo.  Price  15s.  in  Boards. 

THE  SWISS  EMIGRANTS.  A Tale.  In 

1 vol.  tenin.  Price  4s.  in  Boards. 


novels  and  romances,  agriculture,  gardening  Ac 

- .....  a .. . i /.f  Ihim'.mrc  of  tilt;  FofCSt.  fh 


•*  This  is  an  inteteitlnj.  »^®l,n^Jl’^1*r",|[t,vttSs%bly/wrilienj 
ill!  good  sense  and  good  morals.  I o n unexceptionable. 

if  A nr- cr- 

THF  MORALITY  of  FICTION  ; or,  an 

uuT.nMum  the  Tendency  of  Fictitious  Narratives,  with 

ibservations  on  some  of  Ihe  lP“s. {T,^' *s” v UsT Emigrants.” 

By  H.  MURRAY,  Author  of  l lie  S wias  luirn s 

in  1 vol . 121110.  Price [*!■  aeslfn  and  execution  ol 
•'We  cannot  too  ldBb'S  co,7!''XnHlV!raughO“t.  that  does  not 
Ids  little  work.  We  see  noil,  nfi  ", ’n^Snint."  Brir.  Cr«. 

'wOMn'tSk  CONDITION  and  IN- 
xScWsoSv 

riutslaied  from  the  French.  In  J vols.  ““"V 

A GOSSIP’S  STORY,  and  LEGENDARY 

vola.  12mo.  Fo\,nlf  •dUm.K  Price  7s.  in  Boards. 

A TALE  of  the  TIMES.  By  Mrs.  West. 

[„  3 vols.  12mo.  Second  Edition.  Price  Us.  o d.  sewed. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  of  EDUCATION  , 

..r^iv.’SK  * m 

'"Sawn.  I«  **“■?«••  V,ice7s.  la  BuarCi. 
SIMPLE  TALES.'  By  Mrs.  Opie.  Second 

Edition.  tn4  vols  1B».  Price  ^.ch  of •Sesame merits  a, 
•■  In  the  tales  now  before  us  we  . . lhe  sanic  truth  and 

in  her  beautiful  story  °,fh * erac*ful  sunpHcity  in  the  dialogue 

delicacy  ol  sentiment  the  same  yrace  v presenting  ordinary 

Ifcefhigs  an^occiiWnces'i^T^m^inner^iat  irresistibly  commands 

our  sympathy  and  a, lection."  Ed.  Rev.  WTFR  A 

the  father  and  DAUGHTER,  a 

The*  Fourth  Edition 

ADELINE  MOWBRAY ; or  the  Mothei 

and  Daughter.  A rale.  ^ fu  j"  Jomo  13s.  6 d.  in  Boards. 
The  Second  Edition.  In  3 Y“  ® design  and  execution,  sosu- 
“ These  volumes, are,  both 4an  under  the  title  ofNo- 
diaV^rc'anlafeiyTecS^^nd1^  to  the  perusal  of  our  read- 
.ere.”  Mon . Rev. 

THADDEUS  of  WARSAW.  A Novel. 

Bv  Miss  PORTER.  . . 

The  Fifth  Edition.  In  4 v«ls*  aPhr^eno\ufng”0Btekr  at‘ihe 
«*  Thadtleus  is  a work  of  genius,  and  ha  s meed  of  sym- 

candid  bar  of  taste  : he  has ; '“^f^Jfc^eliPscntitDenl  and  genuine 
psthy  from [every reader  of  h^*^JS^0“™erit  than  can  be 
S to  X cXd  of  productions  of  this  class,  and  mculca.es 

^THEMYSTERIES  of  UDOLPHO.  A Ro- 

mance. -tersperSBedw,,hso.nePicceSEOf  PoeUyt. 
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Author  of  the  Romance  of  the  Forest.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
In  4 vols.  l2mo.  Price  U.  4s.  in  Boards. 

THE  ROMANCE  of  the  FOREST;  inter 

apersed  with  soumPieces 

The  Seventh  Edition, ...  :i  vols.  i2mo.  Price  15s.  in  Boatds. 
A SICILIAN  ROMANCE. 

By  ANN  RADCLIFFE.  . 

The  Third  Edition,  in  2 Vols.  12mo.  Pr.ce  7s.  in  Boards. 

THE  CASTLES  of  ATHLIN  and  DUN- 

BAYNE,  a Highland  Story.  By  ANN  RADCLI1TE. 
l2nio.  Price  As.  6 d.  in  Boards. 

MEMOIRS  ofMARMONTEL.  Written  by 

l2mo.  Price  One  Guinea  In  Boards.  wh)c)) 

ZTtrX  FrenchTreslHsince1^ ^revolution."  M. 

THE  LAKE  of  KILLARNEY 

By  ANNA  MARIA  PORTER, 

In  3 vols.  l2mo.  Price  I3s.  ticL  m Boards. 


A Novel. 


THE  HUNGARIAN  BROTHERS. 

By  MISS  ANNA  MARIA  PORTER. 

THEODORE ; or,  the  ENTHUSIAS  T.  In 

1 Four  Volumes  12mo.  Price  U.  is.  in  Boards. 

THE  FATAL  REVENGE  ; or,  the  Family 

of  MONTORIO.  A ROMANCE. 

By  DENNIS  JASPER  MURPHA  ■ 

In  3 Volumes  12mo.  Price  U.  Is.  in  Boards. 

ARTLESS  TALES.  In  3 vols.  12mo. 

By  Mrs.  HURRY.  Price  15s.  m Boards. 

THE  WILD  IRISH  BOY.  By  the  Author  ot 
MONTORIO.  in  3 vols.  12mo.  Price  16s.  6ri.  m Board’- 
ROMANTIC  TALES.  By  M.  G.  LEWIS, 

Author  of  the  Monk,  Adelgitha,  &c.  In  4 vols.  lima. 
Price  U.  4s.  in  Boards.  v 

THE  RING  AND  THE  WELL.  A Ro- 

mance. In  4 vols.  l2mo.  Price  IBs.  in  Boards. 

The  HOUR  of  TRIAL,  a Tale.  By  MARY 

ANNE  NERI.  Author  of  the  “ Eve  of  San  Pietro.  In 

3S*MT«-  .^l^r^very  Pl«*.  language.- 
Antijac.  Rev. 


AC  n I CULTURE,  GARDENING , 8fc. 

AL'lil  tCLICHL.  Ch0ice  of  Situations  appro 


\ TREATISE  on  the  CULTURE  of  THE 
VINE.™  »e»  ■“¥“«*“ h’KSf  ’ 

the  Formation  of  Vmeyards  in  England. 

By  WILLIAM  SPEECHLY. 

The  Second  Edition, with  Additions.  In  I vol. ®v  ’ 
Illustrated  with  Six  Copper-plates.  Price  13s.  m 

\ TREATISE  on  the  CULTURE  ol  THE 

PINE- APPLE,  and  the  Management  of  the  Hot-house. 

By  WILLIAM  SPEECHLY. 

The  Second  Edition.  In  Bvo.  Price  12s.  in  Boards. 

A TREATISE  on  the  CULTURE  and  MA- 
NAGEMENT Of  FRUIT-TREES,  in  which  a new  Me- 
thod of  Pruning  and  Training  is  fully  described,  to 
which  is  added,  a new  and  improved  Edition  of  Obser- 
vations on  the  Diseases,  Defects,  and  H'Jbries,  in  all 
Kinds  of  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees;  with  an  Account  of  a 
particular  Method  of  Cure.”  Published  by  Order  of  Go- 
vernment.  By  WILLIAM  FORSYTH,  F.A.S.  aad  F.i.A. 
Date  Gardener  to  His  Majesty  at  Kensington  and  St. 
James's.  Member  of  ihe  Economical  Souety  at  St.  l etcrs 
burgh,  &c.  &c.  A new  Edition,  with  13  folding  1 lates. 
Price ’i  2s.  in  Boards. 

A TREATISE  on  FORMING,  IMPROV- 
ING, and  MANAGING  COUNTRY  RESIDENCES;  and 


the  Choice  of  Situations  appropriate  to  every  Class  of 
Purchasers  In  ail  which  the  object  in  view  is  to  unite  in  a 
better  manner  than  has  hitherto  been  done, : “^"s,et 
eA  in  AJature,  with  Economy  and  Utility,  m consirucuDg 
or  imuFwSng  Mansions,  and  other  Rural  Buildings  so  as 
(o  combine  Architectural  Fitnes s with  E^; 

? ire  DhnSm  and  every  Object  of  Convenience,  oi 
Beauty  peculiar  to  Country  Seats,  according  to  the  extent, 

, hara^ter  ’ or  style  of  Situations,  and  the  rank,  fortune, 
and  expenditure  of  Proprietors,  from  the  Cottage  to  the 
Palace  With  an  APPENDIX,  containing  an  Enquiry  Inti, 
the  utility  and  merits  of  Mr.  Repton's  mode  of  shewing 
Effects  by  Slitles  and  Sketches,  and  Strictures  on i n.  Opi- 
niiius  and  Practice  in  Landscape  Gardening;  illustrated 
by  desertions  of  Sc-nery  and  Buildings,  by  references  to 
Country  Seals,  and  Passages  of  Country  in  most  1 arts  ol 
Great  Britain  ; and  by  Th.rty-two  Engravings 
4 By  JOHN  LOUDON,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

Member  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Commerce  &c.  London  ; 
„l  ihe  Society  of  Agriculture,  Planting,  iVc.  Bath  , 
Author  of  a “ Treatise  on  Hot  houses;  and  Observa 
lions  on  Landscape  Gardening,”  &c.  In  two  vols.  4lo. 

'’“'rhe^ttsk which*' Mr'Varatton  lias  undertaken,  is  one  for  wldch 
I he  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  well  qualified } not  one  of  the 
several  writers  who  have  preceded  him  m the  same  line  can  he  said 
to  possess  those  extensive  views  and  that  maturity  ot  judgment  which 
I characteriifs  the  work  before  us»"  Oft.  litv. 
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PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  HURST,  REES,  AND  ORME. 


U 

A SHORT  TREATISE  Oil  SEVERAL  IM- 
PROVEMENTS recently  made  in  HOT-HOUSES. 

By  J.  LOUDON,  Esq.  F.R.S.  I118V0.  Price  )”>.  in  lids. 

" To  all  persons  Interested  in  possessing  knowledge  respecting 
tlic  economy  of  nol-ltouacs,  we  would  recommend  this  perfor- 
mance.” Lit.Jmrn.  / 1 

THE>  ENGLISH  PRACTICE  of  AGRICUL- 
TURE, exemplified  in  the  Management  of  a Farm  in 
Ireland,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Conyngliam,  at  Slane  in 
the  County  of  Meath ; with  an  Appendix,  containing,  ll’rst 
a comparative  Estimate  of  the  Irish  and  English  Mode  of 
Culture,  as  to  Profit  and  Loss:  and,  secondly,  a regular 
Rotation  of  Crops  for  a Period  of  Six  Years. 

By  RICHARD  PARKINSON. 

In  I vol.  8vo.  illustrated  with  Engravings,  9s.  in  Boards. 

THE  EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  enlarged 

and  improved,  or  COMPLETE  PRACTICE  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE, according  to  the  latest  Improvements. 

The  whole  founded  on  the  Author’s  own  Observations 
aud  bis  actual  Experiments.  By  RICHARD  PARKINSON, 
la  2 Volumes  iivo  Price  \l.  5s.  in  Boards. 

THE  COMPLETE  FARMER  ; or,  GENE- 
RAL DICTIONARY  of  AGRICULTURE  and  HUSBAN- 
DRY, comprehending  the  most  improved  Method  of  Cul- 
tivation, the  different  Modes  of  raising  Timber,  Fruit 
and  other  Trees,  and  the  modern  Management  of  Live 


Stock,  with  Descriptions  of  the  most  approved  ima 
incuts,  Machinery,  and  Farm  Buildings.  '>le* 

Fillh  Edition,  in  2 large  4to.  vols.  wholly  re  written 
and  enlarged,  containing  toy  Engravings.  Price  01  i. 
Boards.  ‘ • 1,1 

ll  has  been  the  particular  aiiA  of  the  Editor  to  present 
the  Reader  with  a full  Explication  of  the  numerous  Term.  ’ 
ol  the  Art,  and  at  the  same  rime  to  afford  him  a View  of 
modem  or  improved  practical  Husbandry,  so  arranged 
and  methodized  as  In  he  capable  of  ready  reference ■ 
Point  which  he  conceives  to  be  of  the  utmost  Importance 
to  practical  Farmers. 

THE  EXPERIENCED  FARMER’S  Opi- 

nion  on  Gypsum  or  Plaster,  from  his  own  Observation 
anil  Practice  in  America  and  England. 

By  RICHARD  PARKINSON, 

Author  of  the  Experienced  Farmer,  aud  other  Practical 
Works  on  Agriculture.  In  one  vol.  8vo.  Price  3s.  in  Bds.  • 

A REVIEW  of  the  REPORTS  to  the  BOARD 

of  AGRICULTURE:,  from  the  Northern  Department  ot  > 
England;  comprising  Northumberland,  Durham,  turn, 
berland,  Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  the 
mountainous  Parts  of  Derbyshire,  Si c. 

By  Mr.  MARSHALL. 

Author  of  various  Works  on  Rural  Economy,  and  Ho- 
norary Member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  lu  two. 
Price  12s.  in  Boards. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  COMPLETE  NAVIGATOR ; or,  an 
easy  and  familiar  Guide  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Navigation,  with  all  the  requisite  Tables,  &c.  Sic. 

By  ANDREW  MACKAY,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Ed.  &c. 
Author  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  finding  the  Longi- 
tude at  Sea  or  Land,  &c.  In  l large  vol.  8vo.  illustrated 
with  Engravings,  Sic.  Price  10s.  fid.  hound. 

“ This  is  a clear,  well  digested,  and  masterlv  performance,  con- 
taining besides,  what  is  useful  in  other  publications,  much  new 
and  impor  ant  mutter.”  Anti  Jac . "This  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a man  of  science,  of  one  who  understands  the, subject 
which  he  professes  to  teach.  To  us  there  appears  ro  be  nothing 
wanting  for  the  complete  Instruction  of  the  young  mariner  in 
nautical  atlairs.’'  .Imp.  Rev. 

A COLLECTION  of  MATHEMATICAL 

TABLES,  for  the  Use  of  the  Practical  Mathematician, 
Navigator,  Surveyor,  Students  in  Universities,  and  for  Men 
of  Business. 

By  ANDREW  MACKAY,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Ed.  &c. 

In  l vol,  iivo.  Price  7 s.  in  Boards. 

RURAL  PHILOSOPHY  ; or.  Reflections  on 
Knowledge,  Virtue,  and  Happiness,  chiefly  in  Reference 
to  a Life  of  Retirement  in  the  Country.  Written  on  oc- 
casion of  the  late  Dr.  Zimmerman’s  Discourse  on  Solitude. 

By  ELY  BATES,  Esq. 

The  Fourth  Edition.  In  1 vol.  8vo.  Price  7s.  in  Boards. 

“ 'lo  those  who  are  of  a serious  and  religious  turn  of  mind  these 
reflections  nil!  prove  a grateful  and  valuable  acquisition.  We  re- 
cmndiend  to  ir.ein  an  attentive  perusal  of  this  well-written  and 
truly  commendable  volume.”  M.  Rev. 


In  l vol.  4to.  with  Engravings  after  Drawings  by  the 
Author.  Price  SL  2s.  in  hoards. 

“ This  is  a very  elegant  and  interesting  publication.”  telin.  Rrr.  I 

HINTS  to  YOUNG  PRACTITIONERS 

in  the  Study  of  Landscape  Painting.  Illustrated  by  Teu 
Engravings,  intended  to  shew  the  different  Stages  of  tbt 
Neutral  Tint.  To  tvhieli  are  added,  Instructions  in  the 
Art  of  Painting  ou  Velvet.  By  J W.  ALSTON,  L.P. 

A new  Edition.  In  1 vol.  8vo.  Price  7v.  fid.  in  Boards. 

‘ ‘ This  work  contains  plain  and  clear  instructions  ior  drawing 
landscapes;  also  respecitng  the  mixing  and  management  of  co- 
lours, Ac.”  Cm.  Rev. 

LECTURES  on  the  ART  of  ENGRAVING, 

delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

By  JOHN  LANDSEER,  Engraver  to  the  King,  and  F.  S.  A. 
In  1 Volume  Hvo.  price  Ins.  (id..  Boards. 

SPECIMENS  of  EARLY  ENGLISH  ME- 
TRICAL ROMANCES,  chiefly  written  during  the  early 
Part  of  the  Fourteenth  Ceiilury.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an 
Historical  Introduction,  intended  to  illustrate  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Romanlic Composition  in  Franteaud  England. 
By  GEORGE  ELLIS,  Esq. 

In  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  Price  U.  7s.  in  Boards. 

SPECIMENS  of  the  LATER  ENGLISH 
POETS,  to  tile  End  of  the  last  Century,  with  Preliminary 
Nolices,  intended  as  a Continuation  of  Mr.  Ellis's  Speci- 
mens of  the  early  English  Poets.  By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY, 
til  it  vols.  crown  8vo.  Price  If.  Its.  6 d.  in  Boards. 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS,  in  Philosophy, 
Politics,  and  Morals,  of  Dr.  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN; 
wiib  Memoirs  of  his  early  Life.  Written  by  HIMSELF. 
In  3 large  vols.  Hvo.  with  16  Engravings,  and  a Portrait  of 
the  Author.  Price  1 L.  165.  in  Boards. 

“ It  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  liberal  curiosity  of  the  English  pub- 
lic, that  there  should  have  been  no  complete  edition  of  the  Works  of 
Dr.  Franklin  till  the  year  1H06.  The  public  is  very  much  indebted 
to  the  editor  of  the  present  collection.  It  is  piescnted  in  a cheap 
and  unostentatious  form,  and  seems  to  have  been  compiled  with 
sufficient  diligence,  and  arranged  with  considerable  judgment.  I)r. 
Franklin  wa9  the  most  rational  perhaps  of  all  philosophers.”  Ed.kev. 

ESSAYS  on  the  ANATOMY  of  EXPRES- 
SION IN  PAINTING.  By  CHARLES  BELL. 
Containing,  l.  Of  the  Uses  of  Anasomy  to  the  Painter. 
Of  the  Study  of  the  Antique,  and  of  the  Academy  Figure. 
•t.  Of  llie  Skull.  Of  the  Distinctions  of  Character  in  dif- 
ferent Ages.  Comparison  of  the  Antique  with  Natural 
Character. — .7  and  4.  Of  the  Muscles  of  t lie  Face,  in  Man 
ami  Animals.— .4.  Of  the  Expression  of  Passion  as  illtis- 
truied  by  a Comparison  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Face  in 
Man  and  Animals.  Of  the  Muscles  peculiar  to  Mail,  and 
their  Effects  in  bestowing  Human  Expression.— (i.  Of  the 
Individual  Passions.  And  of  the  Action  of  the  Muscles 
expressive  of  these  Passions. — 7.  General  View  of  the 
Economy  of  the  Human  Body  as  it  relates  lo  Exptrssinn 
in  Painting.  , 


SPECIMENS  of  ENGLISH  PROSE  WRIT- 
ERS, from  the  earliest  Times  to  the  Close  of  Hie  nth 
Century,  with  Sketches,  Biographical  ami  Literary . in- 
cluding an  Account  of  Books  as  well  as  of  their  Air- 
thors;  with  occasional  Criticism,  &c. 

By  GEORGE  BURNETT,  late  of  ltaliol  College,  Oxford. 

In  J V0I3.  crown  8vo.  Price  If.  7s.  in  Boards. 

” We  regard  these  volumes  asyvorthy  of  no  small  contmcndi- 
lion,  and  lo  all  who  are  inlercslcd'in  the  progress  of  tbetr  1 r oller 
tongue  we  cheerfully  recommend  a perusal  of  them.”  .V.  Rev. 

SPECIMENS  of  ENGLISH  DRAMATIC 
POETS,  who  lived  about  the  Time  of  Shakspcire,  with 
Notes.  £y  CHARLES  LAMB. 

lu  crown  hvo.  Price  10s.  or/,  in  Boards. 

HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE,  and  INTE- 
RIOR DECORATION,  executed  from  Designs,  consist- 
ing of  Perspective  and  Geometrical  V iew  of  Apartments, 
with  tbdr  Chairs,  Tahirs,  Suphas,  Candelabra:,  Chan- 
deliers, Tripods,  See.  tic. 

By  THOMAS  HOPE.  Esq. 

On  royal  folio.  Price  5 1.  5s.  in  extra  Hoards  ; or  with 
Proof  Impics  ions  on  Allas  Paper,  price  10L  lftt. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  SHAKSPEARF.  an<’ 

of  INC  1 EN  I MANNERS,  with  Dissertations  on  the  t-Iuwr. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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of  Slinks peare,  on  the  Collection  of  popular  Tales,  in- 
filled Gesta  Roinaiioriini,  and  on  the  English  Moms 


Dance.  By  FRANCIS  DOUCE, 

fil  in  2 vols.  medium  Bvo  with  numerous  Engravings  Price 
14.  Us.  (ini.  in  Hoards. 

1 “ \ve  have  expressed  our  opinion  unit  Che  greatest  service  that 

U the  present  and  future  commentators  on  Shukspeare  can  lender  tu 
tj  the  cause  of  literature  is  in  illustrating  the  manners  and  diame- 
ters of  our  foretathei's.  It  will  be  rendilv  believed,  that  tio  person 
is  more  capable  than  Mr.  Douce  of  undertaking  so  I 
ri,  profitable  a task,  and  executing  it  in  the  manner  best  calcdlated  to 
. amuse  as  well  as  instruct  his  readers.'*  CriV.  Rev. 

BALLANTYNE’S  SHAKSPEARE,  WITH  ELEGANT  VIG- 
NETTE ENGRAVINGS. 


THE  PLAYS  of  WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE, 

printed  from  the  Text  of  Samuel  Johnson,  George  Stee- 
vens,  and  Isaac  Reed.  Embellished  with  elegant  Vignette 
Engravings,  frnm  Paintings  by  Howard,  Smirke,  Stothard, 
Thompson,  Westall.  &c.  tu  12  vols.  Bvo.  ttnely  printed 
by  Bnllantyne  of  Edinburgh.  Price  64. 6s.  in  Hoards;  or 
on  Royal  Paper,  with  Proof  Impressions  of  the  Plates, 
104.  16s. 

LETTERS  from  the  MOUNTAINS  ; being 
the  real  Correspondence  of  a Lady,  between  the  Years 
1773  and  M03.  In  3 vols.  12mo.  The  Fourth  Edition.  Trice 


12$.  6 d.  in  Boards. 

“ -rjje  charm  of  these  letters' consists  in  their  being  the  artless 
effusion  of  a superior  mind.  There  is  sterling  good  sense  in  most 
of  her  remarks  on  books,  manners,  education,  Ac.  and  a gre.it 
Share  of  originality.  She  always  appears  to  us  in  alight  at  once 
respectable  and  amiable.  Her  understanding  is  strong,  her  fancy 
lively,  her  sensibility  acute.  She  lias  the  art  ot  placing  even 
thing  before  our  eyes;  we  see  her,  we  hear  her,  and  we  become 
acquainted  with  her ; and  when  we  shut  her  book,  we  seem 
to  take  leave  of  a friend." 


Aim.  ilev. 

ESSAYS,  in  a Series  of  Letters  to  a Friend, 
on  the  following  Subjects.— 1.  A Mail's  writing  Memoirs 
of  his  owu  Life.— 2.  Decision  of  Character.— 3.  The  Ap- 
plication of  the  Epithet  Romahtic. — 4.  Evangelical  Reli- 
gion prevailing  unacceptable  to  Men  of  Taste. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  FOSTER,  Frome. 

The  Third  Edition.  In. 2 vols.  I2mo.  Price  fts.  ill  Boards. 

“ These  Essays.display  considerable  depth  of  reflection,  force  of 
discrimination,  and  vigour  of  expression.  Mr.  Foster  evidently 
possesses  much  originality  of  thought.  His  conceptions  are  per- 
spicuous, and  his  diction  is  both  elegant  and  precise  : we  recom- 
mend this  work  to  the  attention  of  our  readers."  Cr'tt.  Rev. 


Experimental  Philosophy,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
With  numerous  Maps,  drawn  under  the  Direction,  and 
with  the  latest  Improvements  of  Arrowsmitb,  and  en- 
graved by  Lowry.  To  the  Whole  are  added,  a Catahgne 
of  the  best  Maps  and  Books  of  Travels  and  Voyages,  in 
•ill  Languages;  and  an  ample  Index.  A new  Edition. 
In  3 vols.  4 to.  Price  6t.  fa.  in  Boards. 

“ Mr.  I*,  lias  presented  us  with  a production,  which  we  need  not 
he  ashamed  to  own  as  of  British  growth,  which  is  not  a mi  rr 
bookseller’s  job,  but  is  the  fruit  of  the  persevering  study  ol  a mu 
of  letters,  and  lias  been  conducted  on  the  principles  and  for  t ie 
advancement  of  science."  M4n.  Rev. 


RURAL  SPORTS.  By  W.  B.  Daniel.  In 

3 vols.  Ain.  Price  74.  17s.  fid.;  unit  in  3 vols.  livn.  Price 
54. 5s.  in  Boards.  New  Editions,  embellished  with  70  beau- 
tiful Engravings,  by  Scott,  from  Drawings  by  the  most  cele- 
brated Artists.  , 

•**  To  the  present  Edition  the  Author  has  made  consi- 
derable Additions  and  Alterations,  and  several  new 
Plates  are  added,  engraved  by  Landseer,  Tomkins,  and 
olliers. 

THE  SPORTSMAN’S  CABINET;  or,  Cor-  ! 
reel  Delineations  of  Hie  various  Dogs  used  in  the  Sports  ' 
of  the  Field;  including  the  Canine  Racp  in  general.  Con-  \ 
sisling  of  a Series  of  rich  and  masterly  Engravings  of 
every  distinct  Breed,  from  original  Paintings,  taken  from 
Life,  purposely  for  the  Work.  ByP.  REI NAGLE,  A.R.A. 
With  elegant  Engravings,  by  Scott,  in  2 vols.  super-royal 
Ho.  Price  74.  7s.  ill  Boards. 


THE  SHOOTING  DIRECTORY. 

By  R.  B.  THORNHILL,  Esq. 

In  1 vol.  4to.  with  Plates.  Price  14.  11s.  fid.  in  Boaids. 
Also  a superior  Edition,  witli  the  Plates  coloured  after!' 
Life.  Price  34.  3s.  in  Boards. 


A SERIES  OF  PLAYS ; in  which  it  is  at-  , 

tempted  to  delineate  the  stronger  Passions  of  the  Mind  ; 
each  Passion  being  the  Subject  of  a Tragedy  and  a ? 
Comedy.  By  JOANNA  BAilfLlE., 

The  Fifth  Edition.  In  2 vols.  8vo.  Price  18s.  in  Boards. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PLAYS. 

By  JOANNA  BAILLIE. 

The  Second  Edition.  In  8vo.  Price  9s.  in  Boards. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  of  MORAL  SCI- 

ENCE. By  ROBERT  FORSYTH,  Esq.  Advocate. 

The  First  Volume,  in  8vo.  Price  10s.  6d.  in  Boards. 

INDIAN  RECREATIONS  ; consisting  chiefly 
of  Strictures  on  the  domestic  and  rural  Economy  of  the 
Mahommedans  and  Hindoos. 

By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  TENNANT,  LL.D.  M.A.S. 

And  lately  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Chaplains  in  India.  The 
Second  Edition,  with  considefable  Additions.  In  2 vols 
Bvo.  Price  18s.  in  Boards. 

“These  entertaining  and  valuable  letters  contain  much  amuse- 
ment for  the  general  reader,  and  much  instruction  worthy  ol 
the  practical  attention  both  of  the  subject  and  of  the  ruler. 
They  mix  the  useful  with  the  agreeable  ; and  will  add  to  the 
information  of  the  merchant,  the  farmer,  the  geographer,  and  the 

JUmt."  Crit.  Kru. 

A NEW  COLLECTION  of  ENIGMAS, 

CHARADES,  TRANSPOSITIONS,  &c.  A oew  Edition  1 
In  i vol.  royal  I81110.  Price  4s.  111  Boards. 

THE  LOUNGER’S  COMMON-PLACE 

BOOK  ; or  Miscellaneous  Collections,  in  History,  Science, 
Criticism,  Poetry,  and  Romance.  I11  4 large  vols.  avo. 
Price  One  Guinea  and  a Half,  in  Boards. 

ENGRAVINGS,  with  a descriptive  Account, 

in  English  and  French,  of 

EGYPTIAN  MONUMENTS, 
in  tlie  British  Museum,  collected  by  the  Institute  in  Egypt, 
under  the'Direction  of  Bonaparte,  and  surrendered  to  ihe 
British  Commander  in  Chief,  Lord  Hutchinson,  by  General 
Mcnou.  Under  the  Patronage  of  his  Majesty.  Price  One 
Guinea  each,  Numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 

The  Drawings  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  with 
ail  possible  Fidelity,  and  are  engraved  by  Mr.  Medlaml 
in  the  best  Style  of  the  Art. 

MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  A Description 
of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  States,  and  Colonics;  with 
the  Oceans,  Seas,  and  Isles,  in  all  Parts  of  the  World  ; 
including  the  most  recent  Discoveries  and  political  Alte- 
rations. Digested  on  a new  Plan. 

By  JOHN  PINKERTON. 

The  Astronomical  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  S Vince, 
A.M.  F.K.S.  and  Pluiiiinu  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and 


LETTERS  FROM  ENGLAND. 

By  DON  MANUEL  ALVAREZ  ESPIUELLA. 

Translated  from  the  Spanish.  The  2d  edit. 

In  3 Volumes,  12mo.  price  18s.  in  boards. 

11  viewing  these  Letters  as  spirited  remarks  on  England,  we  must 
pronounce  them  to  deserve,  in  many  respects,  the  notice  of  English 
readers.  They  contain  many  particulars  of  which  the  generality  of 
our  countrymen  are  ignorant,  and  they  are  interspersed  with  anec- 
dotes and  bon- mots,  which  end  the  narrative  und  produce  a good  ef- 
fect.” M.  Rev. 

A REPLY  to  the  ESSAY  on  POPULA 

TION.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  MALTHUS. 

IN  A SERIES  OF  LETTERS. 

To  which  are  added,  Extracts  from  the  Essay  with  Notes 
In  i Volume  Bvo.  Price  8s.  in  Boards. 

APHORISMS  of  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY 

with  Remarks.  By  MISS  PORTER, 

Author  of  “ Thaddeus  of  Warsaw.’’ 

In  2 Volumes  12mo.  Price  10s.  f»d.  in  Boards,  embei 
lished  with  two  beautiful  Eng.aviugs,  by  Freeman,  fron 
Drawings  by  R.  K.  PORTER,  Esi).  i 

“ The  good  sense,  the  pure  morality,  and  the  amiable  piety 
which  this  work  displays,  contribute  to  render  it  a very  valuabh  . 
performance.  The  merit  of  the  aphorism*?  has  been  already  sufli 
ciently  acknowledged  ; and  the  additional  remarks  of  the  Ediiorj 
which  are  by  no  means  sparingly  Interspersed,  will  not  sutler  it 
comparison,  since  they  manilest  reading,  discrimination,  thought 
and  research. ’*  Mon.  Rev. 

TRAVELLING  RECREATIONS,  comprii 

ing  a Variety  of  original  Poems.  Translations,  &c.  ,tc. 

By  WILLIAM  PARSONS,  Esq. 

In  two  vols.  foolscap  Bvo.  with  Eight  beautiful  Engraving1 
from  original  Designs  by  a Lady.  Price  One  Guinea,  i| 
Boards. 

RAYS  of  GENIUS,  collected  to  enli-flitelll 

(he  RISING  GENERATION.  ■ 

By  THOMAS  TOMKINS,  Foster  Lane,  London.  I 
In  2 vols.  Price  15s.  iu  Hoards,  and  line  Paper,  t4.  5s.  Bdi  I 

STRUGGLES  THROUGH  LIFE,  exempli  1 

(led  iii  Hie  various  Travels  and  Advcnliires  in  Europi  I 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  of  ■ 

Lienl.  JOHN  HARRIOIT,  I 

Funnel ly  of  Kocliford,  in  Essex,  now  Resident  Magistra  l 
of  the  Thames  Polii  e ■ 
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In  2 vola.  duodecimo.  Price  Ms.  in  Boards,  with  a Por- 
trait of  the  Autlior.  The  Second  Edition. 

“ Mr.  Harriott  lifts  possessed  vast  opportunities  for  collecting 
tite  most  uselul,  important,  and  diversified  intonmition.  When  we 
add,  that  he  has  not  wlvolly  neglected  these  opportunities  ; that  to 
an  acute  and  vigilant  understanding  he  unites  a restless  activity,  ?n 
undaunted  perseverance,  great  quickness  of  feeling,  find  a peculiar 
readiness  to  learn ; Hint  his  minor  adventures,  his  early  loves, 
friendships,  and  quarrels,  are  interesting  and  attractive,  our 
readers  will  not  be  surprised  at  our  declaring  that  his  work  has 
revived  in  our  mind  sensations  which  have  slept  almost  ever 
since  the  happy  days  in  which  Robinson  Crusoe  had  the  charm 
j of  novelty."  M.Rev. 

A SERIES  of  ENGRAVINGS  to  illustrate 

the  ILIAD  and  ODYSSEY  of  HOMER. 

From  tbe  Compositions  of  JOHN  FLAXMAN,  R.A. 
Sculptor  to  the  King.  Netv  Editions,  with  addilional 
j Plates.  Price  SI.  2s.  each. 

These  Works  altogether  consist  of  75  Prints  (11  of 
| which  are  from  new  Designs)  representing  in  regular  Sue- 
cession  the  Stories  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  with 
Descriptions  of  their  Subjects,  and  Extracts  from  Pope’s 
Translation  upon  each  Plate.  The  Dresses,  Habits,  Ar- 
mour, Implements  of  War,  Furniture,  &c.  are  all  of  Clas- 
sical Authority. 


and  Biographical  Notices  (chiefly  of  English  Authors, 
price  l By.  in  Boards.  . 

1 ' we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  bibliographical  col 
lection  can  be  complete  wiLhoul  Mr.  Dibdin's  volumes,  which  arc 
independent  of  die  solid  information  they  contain,  trequetut 
enlivened  by  literary  anecdotes,  and  rendered  generally  interest 
ine  by  great  variety  of  observation  and  acuteness  of  remark.'’ 
lint.  Crit. 

The  NEW  UNIVERSAL  GAZETTEER 

or,  GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY,  containing  a De 
scription  of  all  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  Slates,  Provinces 
Cities,  Towns,  Forts,  Seas,  Harbours,  Rivers,  Lakes 
Mountains,  and  Capes,  in  the  known  World  ; with  the  Go 
vernment,  Customs,  Manners,  and  Religion  of  the  Inlia 
bitauts  ; the  Extent,  Boundaries,  and  natural  Production-, 
of  each  Country ; the  Trade,  Manufactoiies,  aud  Curio 
sities  of  the  Cities  and  Towns,  collected  from  the  lies- 
Authors ; their  Longitude,  Latitude.  Bearings,  and  Dis 
lances,  from  the  best  and  most  authentic  Charts. 

By  the  Rev. CLEMENT  CRUTTWKLL. 

In  4 large  vois.  Bvo.  Price  31.  K<«.  6 d.  in  Boards,  w ith 
out  the  Atlas;  aud  HI.  5s.  with  the  Atlas,  half-hound.  Also 
the  Atlas  separate,  containing  28  whole  Sheet  Maps 
neatly  coloured,  aud  half-hound.  Price  U.  11  s.  6d. 


A SERIES  of  ENGRAVINGS  to  illustrate 

DANTE, 

Engraved  by  Piroli,  of  Rome,  from  Compositions, 

By  JOHN  FLAXMAN,  R.A. 
in  the  Possession  of  Thomas  Hope,  Esq. 

This  Work  consists  of  111  Plates,  illustrative  of  the  in- 
ferno, Purgatorio,  and  Paradiso  of  Dante,  with  Descrip- 
tions in  Italian,  and  the  parallel  Passages  from  Mr.  Boyd's 
Translation.  In  folio,  price  44  4-s.  in  Boards. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  of  Dr.  GALL’S  NEW 
THEORY  of  PHYSIOGNOMY,  founded  upon  the  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  of  the  Brain,  and  the  Form  of  the 
Skull.  With  the  Critical  Strictures  of  C.  W.  Hufeland. 
M.D.  Author  of  the  Art  of  prolonging  Life,  &«.  In 
1 vol.  8vo.  Price  6s.  in  Boards. 

THOUGHTS  on  the  EFFECTS  of  the  BRI- 
1 i TISH  GOVERNMENT  on  the  STATE  OF  INDIA;  ac- 
• companied  with  Hints  concerning  the  Means  of  convey- 
ing Civil  and  Religious  Instruction  to  the  Natives  of  that 
J Country.  By  the  Rev  WILLIAM  TENNANT,  LL.  D. 
i Late  Chaplain  to  bis  Majesty’s  Troops  in  Bengal.  In  1 vol. 
8vo.  Price  7s.  in  Boards. 

t THE  MANUAL  of  NOBILITY,  exhibiting 

fi  the  Distinctions  of  Armorial  aud  Heraldic  Bearings;  the 
cseveral  Degrees  and  Rank  of  Nobility;  a complete  List 
| 'of  the  Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom;  their  Surnames, 
Titles,  and  Time  of  Creation ; a Table  of  Precedency ; 
L ian  Historical  Account  of  the  Great  Officers  of  State,  and 
of  His  Majesty’s  Household,  from  their  first  Institution 
'of  Office,  with  a Variety  of  other  useful  and  interesting 
' information,  &c.  &c.&c. 

V Collected  from  the  best  Authorities.  Price  2s.  6 d. 
THE  GEORGICS  of  Publius  Virgilius 


MARO,  translated  into  English  Blank  Verse. 

J1,  • By  JAMES  R.  DEARE,  LL.D. 

uVicar  of  Bures,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  and  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  to  his  Majesty.  In  post  8vo.  embellished  with  a 
Jie ad  of  Virgil,  and  hot  pressed.  Price  7s.  in  extra  Bds. 

Pf  « Mr.  Deare  is  one  of  the  most  faithful  translators  that,  we  have 
v^inet  with:  lie  lias  given  the  genuine  sense  of  his  autlior  almost  in 
, .equivalent  words,  and  almost  in  similar  versification.  Tbe  current 
Vo?  his  translation  nevertheless  is  generally  easy  and  clear,  his 
t^Words  are  musically  arranged,  and  his  pauses  arc  well  varied. 
kclec.  Rev. 

A TRANSLATION  of  the  GEORGICS  of 

toiPUBLIUS  VIRGILIUS  MAIIO,  with  the  original  Text; 
a'tnd  Notes  critical,  aud  illustrative  of  ancient  and  modem 
l-'iiusbaudry.  By  WILLIAM  STAWELL,  A M. 

Rector  of  Kilmatooda,  in  the  Diocese  of  Cork. 

In  crown  8vo.  illustrated  with  Engravings,  and  hot- 
Stressed.  Price  12s.  in  Boards. 

£ci  AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  KNOW- 
PLEDGE  of  rare  and  valuable  Editions  nf  llte  GREEK 
f’Cli'd  LATIN  CLASSICS,  including  an  Account  of  Polyglot 
cjllibles  ; the  best  Greek,  and  Greek  and  Latin  Editions  of 
„ he  Septuagint  aud  New  Testament,  the  Scriptures  de  Re 
tuslica,  Greek  Romances,  and  Lexicons,  and  Grammars. 
Ip  By  Vie  Rev.  T.  FROGNALL  DIBD1N,  F S.A. 

n 2 vois.  crown  Svo.  the  Sd  edit,  with  additional  Authors, 

tut : 
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The  BRITISH  CICERO ; or,  a Selection  ol ; 
the  most  admired  Speeches  in  the  English  Language,  ar 
ranged  under  Three  distinct  Heads  of  Popular,  Parlia 
mentary,  and  Judicial  Oratory,  with  Historical  Illustra- 
tions. To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Intmdactrcu  to  the  study 
and  Practice  of  Eloquence.  By  THOMAS  BROWN,  L L D. 
Author  of  “ Veridarium  Pcelicttm,”  the  “ Union  Dic- 
tionary.” &c.  &c.  iu  3 vois.  Svo.  Price  ll.  Us.  Od.  Bds. 

CATALOGUE  RAISONNE  of  the  PIC- 
TURES belonging  to  the  Most  Honourable  the  Marquis  ot 
STAFFORD,  in  the  Gallery  of  Cleveland  House.  Loudon; 
comprising  a List  of  the  Pictures,  and  some  illustrative- 
Anecdotes,  with  critical  and  descriptive  Accounts  of  the 
Execution,  Composition,  aud  characteristic  Merits  of  the 
principal  Paintings;  embellished  with  a View  of  the  New- 
Gallery,  and  a Plan  of  the  whole  Suite  of  Apartments. 

By  JOHN  BRITTON,  F.S.A. 

Price  7s.  in  demy  8vo.  and  10s.  in  royal  Itvo. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  tha  LAY  of  Die  LAST! 

MINSTREL,  consisting  of  Twelve  Views  of  the  Rivers 
Bothwick,  Ettnck.  Yarrow,  Tiviot,  and  Tweed.  Engraved 
by  James  Heath,  R.A.  from  Drawings  taken  on  the  Spot. 

By  J.  SCHETKY,  Esq.  of  Oxford. 

To  which  are  affixed,  Descriptions  and  Annotations,  by 
Mr.  Walter  Scott.  In  1 vol.  4to.  Price  II.  1 is.  (id. ; or  on 
large  Paper,  aud  Proof  impressions,  price  24  12s.  od. 
iu  Boards. 

NEW  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  NATURAL 

HISTORY  of  BEES.  By  FRANCIS  HUBER. 
Translated  from  the  Original,  in  J vol.  12mo.  The  Se- 
cond Edition.  Price  (is.  6 d.  iu  Boards 

A Genuine  and  corrected  REPORT  ot  the 
SPEECHES  of  Ihe  late  Right  Honourable  WILLIAM  PITT, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  from  his  Euttanre  in  Parlia- 
ment in  1781  to  the  Close  of  Ihe  Session  in  1£05.  The  Se- 
cond Edition.  Dedicated,  by  Permission,  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville, and  aided  by  Communications  front  distinguished 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  .7  vois.  Svo. 
Price  14  Its.  Od.  in  Boards. 

ENQUIRIES,  Historical  and  Moral,  re- 
specting the  Character  of  Nations,  aud  the  Progress  of 
Society,  exhibiting  a View  of  the  moral  History  of  Man, 
of  the  Manners  and  Characters  of  Nations,  and  ihe  Cir- 
cumstances on  which  these  are  dependant ; also  a View 
of  Society  as  it  exists  in  the  earlier  Stages  ot  ns  Progress. 

By  HUGH  MURRAY. 

Iu  1 vol.  Svo.  Price  10s.  Od.  in  Boards. 

LETTERS  written  dttrintr  a short  Residence 

ill  SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL.  Uv  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 
In  g vois.  foolscap  Hvo  A new  Edition,  col  reded  and 
amended.  Price  ids.  Od.  in  Boards. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  RISE,  PROGRESS, 

and  ACCOMPLISHMENT  of  the  ABOLITION  of  tbe 
SLAVE  TRADE.  lty  T.  CLARKSON,  M. A. 

In  2 vol!.  ovo?  with  illustrative  Engravings.  Price  1 L 4s 
in  Boards. 


C.  IVhittingham,  Printer,  GosseeU  Street. 
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